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PREFACE 


THIS  little  Volume  consists  of  a  selection 
of  Sermons  preached  within  the  last  few 
years,  either  in  the  Temple  Church,  or  in 
Llandaff  Cathedral,  or  (in  a  few  cases)  in 
both.  The  general  title  has  special  reference 
to  some  of  the  latest  in  the  Volume  :  but  it 
is  hoped  that  it  may  not  be  found  wholly 
inapplicable  to  any. 

*  Next  to  a  sound  rule  of  faith,  there  is 
nothing  of  so  much  consequence  as  a  sober 
standard  of  feeling  in  matters  of  religion.' 
May  that  wise  maxim  of  The  Christian  Year 
be  the  prevailing  influence,  as  it  has  been 
the  guiding  principle,  of  the  suggestions  here 
offered  to  the  reader. 

LLANDAFF, 

January  7,  1893. 
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CHRISTIANITY   WITHOUT   THE   CROSS 

Matthew  xxvii,  42. 

Let  Him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will 
believe  Him. 

So  spoke  the  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders 
of  Israel,  as  they  passed  and  repassed  the  cross 
on  which  Jesus  hung.  It  was  insult,  it  was 
mockery,  it  was  cruel  cutting  sarcasm.  It  was 
more.  It  was  a  reproach,  it  was  a  challenge, 
and  it  was  a  temptation. 

Those  nails,  they  said,  piercing  hand  and 
foot,  could  be  willed  away  in  one  moment  by 
the  Divine.  To  hang  there,  in  the  impotence  of 
humanity,  by  the  sentence  of  a  provincial  court, 
under  the  watch  and  guard  of  a  few  policemen, 
of  a  handful  of  soldiers,  as  one  of  the  meanest 
and  vilest  of  malefactors — being  all  the  time,  as 
Thou  sayest,  King  of  Israel,  Son  of  God — is  not 
only  a  wilful  waste,  a  gratuitous  self-sacrifice,  a 
practical  suicide — it  is  also  a  wanton  trifling  with 

v. 
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the  faith  of  men,  with  the  convictions  of  con 
sciences,  and  so  with  the  destinies  of  souls.  It  is 
not  foolish  only  as  against  Thyself,  it  is  untrue, 
it  is  cruel,  it  is  wicked.  We  ourselves  are  men  of 
open  mind  and  candid  judgment— we  are  acting 
under  a  conviction  which,  if  it  be  erroneous,  it  is 
Thine  to  reverse— give  us,  in  common  justice, 
this  sign,  this  evidence,  which  we  ask  of  Thee— 
come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe. 

Thus  the  mockery  passed  on  into  reproach. 
To  suffer  Thyself  to  suffer,  to  let  wicked  hands 
bind  and  scourge  and  crucify,  is  no  merit,  no 
beautiful  exhibition  of  meekness  or  patience,  it 
is  to  confuse  and  intermix  things  that  differ,  it 
is  to  mislead  and  deceive  men  on  vital  subjects, 
it  is  to  make  them  put  darkness  for  light  and 
light  for  darkness  in  things  belonging  to  their 
eternal  welfare,  if,  all  the  while,  Thou  art  no 
impostor  but  the  very  Son  of  God,  from  Him 
come,  and  to  Him  returning. 

Thus  the  reproach  passed,  finally,  into  a 
temptation.  Ought  He  indeed  to  be  deaf  to 
this  challenge— come  down  from  the  cross,  and 
we  will  believe  ?  Here  was,  once  again,  and  for 
the  last  time,  the  very  wile  of  the  tempter  foiled 
in  the  wilderness,  '  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
make  this  stone  bread— cast  Thyself  from  this 
pinnacle— all  this  glory  will  I  give  Thee.'  Spare 
Thyself  cross  and  grave,  spare  Thy  people 
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centuries,  millenniums,  of  conflict  and  woe- 
come  down  from  this  cross,  and  all  will  believe  ! 
It  is  plain  that  the  human  heart  of  Christ 
felt  the  force  of  such  an  appeal.  When  Peter 
rebuked  Him  for  predicting  His  own  crucifixion, 
saying,  *  Be  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord,  this  shall  not 
be  unto  Thee,'  He  showed  His  sensitiveness  to 
that  particular  argument  by  seeing  the  '  Satan ' 
within  the  *  Simon ' — the  voice  is  Peter's  voice, 
but  the  suggestion  and  the  persuasion  is  another's 
— and  reading,  in  the  tenderness  of  the  love 
which  would  spare  Him  suffering,  the  seductive 
ness  of  the  temptation  which  would  divert  Him 
from  sacrifice. 

For  what  indeed  was  it  to  which  the  proposal 
of  the  text  challenged  Him  ? 

Come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will 
believe  Thee  ? 

Come  down  from  it  by  and  bye,  when  loving 
lips  shall  have  begged  from  Pilate  the  lifeless 
body,  that  loving  hands  may  prepare  it  for  its 
orderly  sepulture  in  the  rich  man's  tomb — yes ! 
For  then  obedience  will  have  had  its  perfect 
work,  having  been  '  even  unto  death.'  Yes,  for 
then  the  work  will  have  been  accomplished,  for 
the  sake  of  which  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  spared  not  His  own  Son.  Yes,  for  then  the 
belief  nominally  offered  will  have  become  a  faith 
living  and  active,  a  faith  in  that  whole  work  and 
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that  sufficient  sacrifice  which  to  come  down  now 
from  the  cross,  the  life  of  mortality  still  alive  in 
Him,  would  for  ever  have  marred  and  spoiled 
and  ruined. 

Till  then,  no !  Rather  let  heaven  and  earth 
pass ! 

When  they  said,  so  plausibly  and  so  con 
fidently,  '  Come  down  now,  and  we  will  believe 
Thee,'  what  were  they  asking,  and  what  were 
they  offering  ? 

They  were  claiming,  first  of  all,  to  be  the 
supreme  and  absolute  judges  as  to  the  nature 
and  as  to  the  quantity  of  that  evidence  which 
should  suffice  to  attest  a  Divine  Revelation. 
They  were  saying  in  effect  to  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  If  Thou  speakest,  Thou  shalt 
speak  with  this  voice  and  none  other.  Thou 
shalt  give  us  just  this,  or  just  that,  which  we  will 
prescribe  to  Thee,  in  proof  that  Thou  art  really 
dealing  with  the  work  of  Thine  own  hands.  If 
nothing  less  than  a  sign  from  heaven  will  satisfy 
us_a  bright  light  in  the  sky,  a  sudden  articulate 
voice,  a  known  person  coming  back  to  us  from 
the  dead— Thou  shalt  give  us  that.  Thus  they 
showed  themselves  blind  to  the  very  object 
and  purpose  of  evidence.  They  were  ignoring 
altogether  its  moral  aspect— its  action  as  a  dis 
cipline,  training  men  for  ultimate  satisfaction  by 
pains  taken  and  by  patience  exercised  in  search, 
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study,  and  comparison — its  value  as  the  stimulus 
of  effort,  and  as  the  growing  gathering  reward 
of  long  and  diligent  enquiring. 

Brethren,  these  are  thoughts  of  infinite  im 
portance  in  their  application  to  our  own  times. 
There  is  an  impatience,  there  is  an  insolence, 
in  demanding,  which  would  make  any  answer 
impossible,  because  injurious  to  the  questioner. 
We  too,  like  these  priests  and  scribes,  mistake 
the  very  meaning  of  evidence.  We  imagine  the 
object  of  evidence  to  be  the  settlement  of  a 
question  of  fact.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
Jesus  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  the  work  is 
done.  Brethren,  the  work  is  not  done.  It  is  not 
begun.  Faith  is  not  an  opinion — not  even  (in 
the  common  sense)  a  belief — it  is  a  life.  These 
chief  priests  thought,  or  spoke  as  if  they  thought, 
that  the  thing  wanted  was  a  mere  admission, 
a  mere  conviction  at  all  events,  that  Jesus  is 
Christ.  Therefore  they  said,  Let  Him  come 
down  from  the  cross,  in  spite  of  nails  and  cords, 
in  spite  of  Roman  centurion  and  quaternion  of 
soldiers,  and  we  will  believe.  The  condescending 
patronizing  acknowledgment  of  a  new  Messiah 
is  the  thing  wanted,  and  we  will  give  it  on  these 
terms — a  descent  from  the  cross  to  resume  the 
life  of  this  world. 

And  we  have  a  right  (they  say)  to  name  the 
terms.  The  object  being  the  confession  of  Jesus 
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as  the  Christ,  we  are  entitled  to  say  what  kind 
and  what  amount  of  evidence  will  be  satisfac 
tory.  The  very  tone  is  insolent.  It  bewrays  the 
incapacity  of  the  speaker  for  the  examination 
of  any  evidence  which  would  not  do  him  more 
harm  than  good. 

'We  will  believe  Him.'  We  will  do  Him 
that  honour.  WTe  will  pay  Him  that  compliment. 
We  will  go  forth  to  the  next  day's  work,  to  the 
next  Sabbath's  synagogue,  admitting  that  we 
saw  a  wonderful  sight  yesterday  or  on  Friday 
last,  and  are  satisfied  by  it  that  the  promised 
Messiah  is  come.  If  He  should  head  a  rising 
against  Rome,  we  will  follow  Him.  If  He 
should  say,  Pay  no  more  tribute  to  Caesar,  we 
will  answer,  Master,  we  know  that  Thou  art  true 
and  carest  for  no  man. 

We  see  then,  not  only  what  they  asked  in 
the  text,  but  also  what  and  how  much  it  was 
that  they  offered.  Come  down  from  the  cross, 
and  we  will  believe.  Believe  what  ?  believe 
whom  ?  Give  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  truth 
of  the  new  Gospel.  Add  it  to  our  beliefs,  make 
it  find  room  among  our  tenets,  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  coming  Man,  is  the  Son  of  David, 
is  the  King  of  Israel.  Would  that  have  profited 
them  ?  Would  that  have  turned  the  Pharisee 
into  a  spiritual  worshipper,  or  the  scribe  into  a 
disciple  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
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Brethren,  there  are  those  who  still  say  in 
their  hearts — and  with  one  of  two  definite  mean 
ings — '  Let  Christ  come  down  from  the  cross,  and 
we  will  believe  Him.' 

i.  The  doctrinal  'offence  of  the  cross'  has 
not  ceased.  There  are  those  in  this  day  who 
would  rid  the  Gospel  of  the  cross,  as  the  cross 
of  atonement  and  propitiation,  and  count  that 
they  were  lightening  the  storm-tossed  vessel  of 
the  faith  by  that  compromise.  You  may  imagine 
— it  is  a  natural  idea — that  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  sinners  is  more  attractive  to  the  human  heart 
than  God  the  Creator  and  Judge.  Experience 
modifies  this  impression.  For  one  man  who 
loves  Christ  but  shrinks  from  God,  I  believe 
that  there  are  thousands  who  feel  that  Christ, 
the  Christ  of  the  Bible,  stands  between  them 
and  God,  not  as  a  link  but  as  a  bar.  They  do 
not  see — nor  can  I  tell  them — why  infinite  love 
should  not  blot  out  transgression  by  a  mere 
stroke  of  the  pen,  by  a  mere  volition  of  the  will, 
rather  than  by  the  more  costly  and  elaborate 
expedient  of  a  cross  and  a  propitiation. 

I  cannot  tell  them— because  neither  does  the 
Book  of  God  tell.  This  is  one  of  the  indeed 
mysteries — one  of  the  Divine  secrets  not  told— 
the  why  and  the  how  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  this  we  can  see — and  this  is  enough  for 
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us — that  sin  is  a  very  terrible  and  a  very  real 
thing — that  sin  is  a  great  power — that  sin  has 
brought  in  with  it  into  God's  beautiful  creation 
effects  and  consequences  so  frightful  that  we 
could  believe  anything  that  God  might  tell  us  of 
the  difficulties  and  the  obstacles  which  beset  its 
cancelling.  We  could  believe  God  if  He  said  to 
us,  This  abominable,  this  cruel,  this  adulterous, 
this  murderous  thing,  which  you  all  see  brings 
forth  fruit  every  day  and  in  every  direction  unto 
death,  required  what  the  Bible  in  one  single 
singular  unique  passage  calls  '  the  blood  of  God ' 
to  purge  it  away.  The  cross  is  that — the  blood 
of  God  taking  away  sin. 

Brethren,  it  is  the  living  amongst  it — it  is 
the  living  in  it — which  makes  us  make  so  light 
as  we  do  of  sin.  No  man  could  say,  '  Let  Christ 
come  down  from  the  cross;  and  then  I  will 
believe  Him,'  if  he  was  not  blinded  and  deafened 
and  heart-hardened  by  familiarity  with  sin.  If 
we  could  for  a  moment  stand  a  little  way  off 
from  it,  and  then  look  again — if  we  could  look 
upon  it  in  its  working  in  some  other  planet,  not 
our  own,  and  upon  some  other  kind  and  race  of 
being,  we  ourselves  being  free  from  it — we  might 
form  a  truer  idea.  Alas,  we  are  dazzled,  we  are 
mesmerized,  we  are  infected  by  it,  and  therefore 
we  say,  O,  if  God  had  just  sighed  or  smiled  it 
away — O,  if  Christ  would  but  come  down  from 
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the  cross,  and  become  again  the  gentle  Jesus  of 
the  little  children  and  the  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee  and  the  dinner  in  Simon's  house,  would 
I  not  fly  to  Him,  would  I  not  believe  Him  ? 
Or  if  I  might  but  think  that  He  hung  upon  the 
cross  just  to  show  His  sympathy  with  human 
suffering  in  its  worst  form,  its  form  of  shame 
and  cruelty  and  injustice  and  ingratitude,  for  all 
that  I  could  admire  and  I  could  love  Him — 
only  not  this  sin-bearing  pure  and  simple,  this 
vicarious,  this  inexplicable  propitiation.  '  Let 
Christ  only  come  down  from  the  cross/  or  at 
least  excuse  me  from  seeing  Him  there,  or  from 
understanding  what  He  is  doing  there, 'and  I 
will,  I  will,  believe  Him.' 

If  the  matter  were  less  vital,  we  might  say,  I 
congratulate  you  upon  your  unacquaintance  with 
sin — I  congratulate  you  upon  that  slightness  and 
distance  of  contact  with  sin  which  makes  you 
thus  wish  the  cross  out  of  the  Gospel.  But  no, 
we  cannot  say  this,  when  we  know  that  faith  in 
Christ's  blood  is  the  very  condition  and  the  very 
differentia  of  a  Christian.  Rather  then  would 
we  wish  you  a  deeper  and  a  truer  insight  into 
sin  as  sin,  and  into  your  own  infection  with  it. 
Ah  !  it  is  the  world  which  clothes  and -mystifies 
sin  till  it  is  half  disguised  and  half  transformed. 
The  world  is  in  love  with  sin.  What  would  it 
do  without  it  ?  Where  would  be  the  zest  and 
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sparkle  of  its  conversation,  if  it  had  not  sin  to 
furnish  forth  its  tables  with  the  newest  innuendo 
and  the  latest  scandal  ?  Sin  as  bad  taste,  and 
sin  as  crime,  it  can  faintly  or  loudly  stigmatize 
— sin  as  sin  it  ignores  or  it  condones — sin  as 
done  against  God,  sin  as  expiated  on  the  cross 
of  Christ. 

Thus  when  the  sceptic,  the  ancient  or  the 
modern,  says  in  his  heart,  '  Let  Christ  quit  the 
cross,  and  I  will  believe  Him,'  what  does  he 
offer  as  his  price?  I  will  believe  Him— yes,  as 
an  amiable  Person — yes,  as  an  indulgent,  charit 
able,  tolerant  Person — yes,  as  a  Person  who  lived 
among  the  poor  and  suffering,  fed  the  hungry, 
healed  the  sick,  pointed  the  eyes  closing  upon 
earth  to  a  heaven  where  the  tears  are  wiped 
away,  and  where  the  sponge  is  gently  passed 
over  all  the  consequences  of  human  sinning.  I 
will  believe  in  Him  as  all  this,  and  set  down  my 
belief  as  quite  enough  to  entitle  me,  when  I  die, 
to  a  place  in  the  many  mansions — may  they  be 
as  like  earth  as  possible — of  a  world  painless 
and  peaceful.  This  shall  be  my  Christ.  I  have 
constructed  Him  for  myself  out  of  the  rude 
material  of  the  Gospels.  He  has  come  down 
from  His  cross,  and  I  will  believe  Him. 

2.  There  is  yet  another  sense  in  which  the 
cross  may  be  wished  out  of  the  Gospel.  Some 
times  in  Scripture  the  cross  stands  for  atone- 
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ment — but  sometimes,  perhaps  even  oftener,  it 
is  the  symbol  of  suffering.  The  first  time  the 
word  '  cross '  (or  its  Aramaic  equivalent)  was 
on  the  lips  of  the  Incarnate,  it  was  in  this  con 
nexion.  *  He  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and 
followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  He 
had  not  yet  at  that  time,  in  so  many  words, 
predicted  His  own  crucifixion.  He  used  a  figure 
of  speech,  to  describe  the  life  of  a  disciple, 
which  must  have  been  terribly  startling  while  it 
had  not  yet  Calvary  to  explain  it.  To  take  up 
one's  cross — lightly  as  men  and  women  use  the 
phrase  now,  utterly  as  they  profane  it  by  appli 
cations  trivial  and  insignificant — to  take  up  one's 
cross  is  to  regard  oneself  as  a  criminal  on  the 
way  to  execution,  to  acknowledge  the  sentence 
just,  and  to  live  the  very  life  in  submitting  to  it. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  that  light  and  easy  kind 
of  living  which  saunters  or  sports  or  frolics 
while  it  can,  and  postpones  into  a  dim  indefinite 
tomorrow  all  the  stern  realities  and  all  the 
terrible  responsibilities  of  a  sinner  on  his  way 
to  judgment. 

'  Let  Christ  come  down  now  from  the  cross ' 
becomes,  in  this  second  aspect,  the  desire  to  be 
excused  from  the  Christian  life  as  a  life  of 
struggle  and  conflict,  of  self-denial  and  self- 
conquest,  in  the  matters  of  sin  and  duty. 

And  who  is  there,  of  us  all,  who  has  never  in 
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this  sense  prayed  the  prayer  of  the  text  ?  Who 
has  not  said  a  thousand  times  in  his  heart,  If 
I  might  but  be  excused  this  one  item  of  effort, 
if  I  might  but  be  allowed  this  one  drop  and 
crumb  of  sinning,  if  the  Christ  of  my  Gospel 
would  but  in  this  sense  come  down  from  His 
cross,  how  gladly  would  I  follow  Him,  how 
devotedly  would  I  believe  Him,  in  all  else  ? 

The  demand  answers  itself.  The  Christian 
intelligence  repudiates  the  utterance.  None  the 
less  there  is  a  reluctance  and  a  repugnance  in 
all  of  us  to  the  particular  thing  in  which  the 
cross  presses  and  galls  us.  We  find  a  thousand 
excuses  for  smoothing  down  its  sharp  edges  and 
'  sewing  pillows '  to  the  shoulder  which  must 
carry  it  to  the  grave. 

Let  us  try  a  bolder  and  a  nobler  treatment. 
Let  us  lie  low  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  the 
great  sacrifice  till  we  become  ashamed  of  the 
very  paltriness  of  the  sacrifices  to  which  it  sum 
mons  us.  It  is  there  and  there  only,  in  the 
contemplation,  till  contemplation  becomes  ad 
miration,  admiration  love,  and  love  imitation,  of 
Him  who  died  for  us,  that  we  shall  ever  learn  that 
sort  of  cross-bearing  which  alone  is  Christian, 
because  at  once  thorough  and  heart-deep,  at 
once  aspiring  and  humble.  Then  shall  we  begin 
to  pray  not  that  Christ  may  come  down  from 
the  cross,  but  that  He  will  lift  us  up  to  it — 
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making  us  partakers  (in  some  sort)  of  His  suffer 
ing,  that  so  we  may  be  at  last — they  are  His 
own  words — '  with  Him  where  He  is.' 


TEMPLE  CHURCH, 

February  20,  1 887. 


II 

THE    RESPONSIBILITY    OF   THINKING 
Matthew  xvii.  25. 

When  he  was  come  into  the  house,  Jesus  prevented  him, 
saying,  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon  ? 

'  WHAT  thinkest  thou  ? '  is  the  question — and 
it  is  asked  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  religious 
aspect  of  the  process  which  we  call  thinking — 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  forming  an  opinion, 
whatever  the  subject,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
gravity — this  is  our  subject. 

And  first  of  all,  what  is  '  thinking '  ? 

We  speak  here  not  of  the  process  of  think 
ing,  but  of  its  result.  We  speak  not  of  thinking 
about  a  thing,  but  of  that  thinking  a  thing, 
which  is  otherwise  called  opinion. 

Now  thought  (in  this  sense)  may  be  said  to 
have  two  mental  states  below  and  two  above  it. 
The  two  below  it  are,  fancying,  and  guessing— 
the  two  above  it  are,  believing,  and  knowing. 
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And  yet,  when  the  question  is  firmly  pressed 
home,  ( What  thinkest  thou  ? '  in  how  many 
cases,  or  how  many  subjects,  does  the  thinking 
resolve  itself  into  fancying.  The  idea  has  sug 
gested  itself  or  has  been  suggested — that  is  all. 
What  else  can  we  call  the  political  opinion  of 
half  the  voters,  in  an  election  which  is  to  decide 
the  national  conduct  for  the  coming  three  or 
five  or  seven  years  ?  Some  one  has  said,  some 
one  has  predicted,  some  one  has  promised,  this 
or  this — therefore  they  think  it,  and  think  a 
thousand  things  consequent  upon  it — amongst 
others,  that  a  whole  policy,  in  Church  and  State, 
is  the  right  thing  for  the  country. 

This  is  the  lowest  thing  below  thinking. 
Even  guessing  is  above  fancying.  A  guess  may 
be  felicitous — a  guess  may  be  sagacious — may 
be  the  result  of  experience,  may  be  formed  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  like — the  thing  may  come 
true — the  man  may  be  a  weather-prophet  at 
least — when  the  sky  is  red,  at  morning  or  at 
evening,  he  can  say  foul  weather  or  fair  accord 
ingly.  Still  to  guess,  if  above  fancying,  is  below 
thinking. 

There  are  two  mental  states  below,  and 
there  are  two  mental  states  above  thinking.  '  I 
believe '  is  above  *  I  think '  this  or  that.  To  be 
lieve  implies  something  of  evidence — there  must 
have  been  a  hearing,  however  perfunctory,  of  two 
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sides,  and  a  judging.  To  know  is  more  still. 
No  evidence  however  strong,  no  judgment  how 
ever  painstaking,  can  make  you  know  a  lie. 
You  may  fancy,  you  may  guess,  you  may  think, 
you  may  believe  it — know  it  you  cannot,  because 
it  is  false. 

Midway  then  amongst  these  names  and  titles 
of  mental  states — two  of  which  are  above  and 
two  below  it — stands  thought.  '  What  thinkest 
thou,  Simon  ? '  To  think  a  thing  is  to  have  an 
opinion.  It  may  be  right  or  wrong,  or  a  mixture 
of  right  and  wrong.  Simon's  thought,  on  this 
occasion,  had  something  in  it.  It  was  not  mere 
fancy.  It  was  not  mere  conjecture.  It  was 
opinion.  He  argued  thus.  '  My  Master  is  an 
Israelite.  Whatever  else  He  is — and  it  has 
already  dawned  upon  me,  I  have  given  utter 
ance  to  the  conviction,  that  He  is  something 
else— it  has  pleased  Him  thus  far  to  act  within 
the  precincts  of  a  true  though  sinless  humanity 
—and  therefore  I  suppose  that  it  will  please 
Him  in  this  instance  to  obey  the  law,  and  to 
pay  this  temple-tax  like  His  countrymen/  This 
was  thinking.  Reason  went  to  it,  reflection, 
comparison,  inference.  It  was  not  knowing,  for 
it  was  mistaken — but  it  was  not  fancying,  for  it 
could  give  a  reason. 

'  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon  ? '  Which  of  us 
can  bear  the  brunt  of  that  question  in  reference 
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to  matters  of  the  higher  life  ?  I  know  that  in 
the  life  of  business,  commercial  or  professional, 
the  opinion  of  many  here  present  would  be 
intelligent,  would  be  valuable,  would  be  de 
cisive  in  its  application  to  interests  of  large 
and  wide  concern — is  every  day  asked  and  taken 
and  acted  upon — just  because  with  them  an 
opinion  is  the  result  of  thinking — not  a  fancy, 
not  a  guess,  if  it  cannot  (seeing  that  two  opinions 
may  be  in  conflict)  rise  quite  to  the  loftiest 
height,  of  knowing.  But  in  matters  of  the 
higher  life— and  I  include,  among  these,  con 
cerns  of  the  collective  life  as  well  as  of  the 
individual — who  shall  say,  and  have  the  right 
to  say  it,  I  think  this  or  this  ? 

When  we  subtract  influences  of  birth  and 
family,  of  connexion  and  circumstance,  of  habit 
and  prepossession,  of  authority  on  the  one  hand 
and  impatience  of  authority  on  the  other,  what 
is  left,  in  our  politics,  for  thinking,  pure  and 
simple  ?  If  we  could  place  ourselves  in  imagin 
ation  for  one  moment  on  a  lower  level,  and 
suppose  that  we  were  agricultural  labourers  or 
underground  miners  suddenly  informed  that  we 
had  a  vote  in  the  election  of  legislators,  and 
consequently  a  voice  in  the  solution  of  the  most 
complicated  problems  of  social,  national,  and 
international  relations — should  we  not  almost 
smile  in  the  face  of  one  who  should  say  to  us, 

V.  C 
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and  perhaps  emphasize  and  accentuate  the 
word,  '  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon  ?'  '  But  tell 
me,  what  thinkest  thou  ? ' 

And  yet  there  is  a  responsibility  in  thinking, 
even  if  we  stop  with  politics.  By  reason  of  our 
thinking  (so  called),  after  certain  mechanical 
processes  of  addition  and  subtraction  have  been 
gone  through,  questions  of  great  domestic  and 
foreign  concern  will  be  settled,  laws  will  be 
made  which  may  either  consolidate  or  dis 
member  the  Empire,  and  the  course  of  English 
history  will  be  turned  this  way  or  turned  that 
way,  with  incalculable  consequences  to  gener 
ations  yet  unborn.  Opinion  is  free,  opinion  is 
powerful — if  that  were  all,  in  the  same  degree 
opinion  must  be  responsible. 

Worse  things  might  happen,  you  will  say, 
than  that  unthinking  men  should,  half  at  ran 
dom,  just  swell  the  ranks  of  party.  You  are  sure 
then  of  having  great  men,  experienced  men, 
very  possibly  disinterested  and  patriotic  men,  on 
either  side,  in  the  van  and  front  of  you.  Worse 
things  might  happen  than  that  unthinking  men 
should  say,  '  Measures  for  others — men  for  me.' 
There  are  sure  to  be  some  thinking  men  on  both 
sides— let  them  do  the  thinking  for  the  rest. 

This  is  indeed  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
franchise,  There  could  hardly  be  too  few  voters, 
if  this  be  the  meaning  of  them, 
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This  is  not  only  unphilosophical,  it  is  im 
moral  teaching.  The  man  who  votes  without 
thinking  will  do  other  things  without  thinking. 
There  is  an  indolence  in  human  nature  which 
loves  to  depute  where  self,  the  lower  self,  will 
not  suffer  for  it.  The  same  mind  which  deputes 
its  politics  will  depute  its  morals— and  here  we 
are  in  a  region  in  which  indifference  is  ungod 
liness  and  complaisance  sin.  The  question  of 
the  text,  <  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon  ? '  has 
run  on  by  this  time  into  another  Scripture 
question,  '  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? ' 

Here  too  thought  is  free.  Days  of  penal 
statute-books  for  atheism  and  blasphemy  are 
practically  past  and  gone :  no  wise  man  greatly 
regrets  them — certainly  no  wise  man  will  try 
to  force  them  back.  Thought  is  free— the  ex 
pression  of  thought  is  free.  Gamaliel's  axiom 
is  universally  accepted  now,  'Let  these  men 
alone.  .  .  If  this  thing  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought— if  it  be  of  God,  no  punishment  and 
no  persecution  will  overthrow  it.'  Liberty  of 
thinking  and  speaking  is  a  sacred  right— every 
bookstall  and  every  platform  is  its  witness.  It 
is  well.  No  man  was  ever  made  either  wise  or 
moral  by  compulsion.  No  man  was  ever  made 
or  kept  a  Christian  by  its  being  illegal  for  him 
to  be  an  infidel.  Nor  is  it  any  gain,  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  long  run,  to  Christianity  itself 
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to  be  guarded   from  the  breath  or  the  touch  of 

o 

scepticism.  The  mere  suspicion  of  protection  is 
a  challenge  to  incredulity :  *  the  truth,'  whether 
as  the  synonym  of  the  Gospel,  or  as  the 
synonym  of  the  Saviour,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  examination  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
privilege. 

Thought  is  free  as  air,  and  the  expression  of 
thought,  if  checked  at  all,  is  checked  not  in  the 
name  of  truth  but  in  the  name  of  decency. 
Persecution  of  thought  is  exploded  as  an  ana 
chronism  even  before  it  is  renounced  as  a  futility. 
The  right  to  think  is  secure :  it  is  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  of  good  manners,  to  make  room  for 
it.  *  What  thinkest  thou  ? '  is  the  question  :  if 
necessary,  *  I  think  otherwise '  must  be  the 
rejoinder:  'let  the  rest  judge.' 

Does  not  the  mere  statement  say  to  us,  This 
right,  universally  claimed,  universally  conceded— 
the  right  to  think,  and  to  say  what  you  think, 
and  to  act  upon  it,  in  all  but  every  direction, 
without  let  or  check — must  be  also  a  serious,  a 
weighty,  even  a  terrible  responsibility  ? 

We  have  seen,  in  one  department  of  thinking, 
how  reckless,  how  random,  may  be  its  exercise. 
Opinions  taken  at  second  and  third  hand — 
opinions  the  mere  echo  of  a  name,  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  personality — opinions  which  a  mere 
whim,  some  personal  offence,  some  unintentional 
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slight,  may  tomorrow  change  into  their  op 
posite — these  may  set  up  and  pull  down  rulers, 
these  may  mutilate  or  disintegrate  empires. 
Opinions  vehemently  held  today,  lightly  re 
versed  tomorrow — opinions  which  it  was  con 
venient  for  party  purposes  to  profess,  and  which 
the  same  party  purposes  may  make  it  convenient 
to  repudiate — these  are  specimens  of  the  kind 
of  thinking  which  governs  us,  and  which  a 
goodnatured  and  easy-going  populace  forgives 
and  forgets  with  it.  These  things  ought  not  so 
to  be.  Circumstances  alter  many  things ;  a 
stereotyped  uniformity  is  no  more  statesmanship 
than  it  is  religion  :  but  there  are  things  against 
which  waves  of  circumstance  ought  to  beat 
vainly  if  vehemently ;  and  there  are  principles, 
principles  of  judging  and  acting,  formed  early 
and  kept  late — the  child  the  father  of  the  man, 
and  the  man  the  father  of  the  immortal. 

Alas,  in  religion  also  how  superficial,  how 
casual,  how  careless,  is  thought !  '  What  thinkest 
thou,  Simon/  of  the  three  subjects — God,  the 
soul,  and  eternity  ?  The  reflexion  (so  often 
quoted)  of  the  old  Greek  historian,  c  So  in 
dolent  for  most  men  is  the  quest  of  truth  ! ' 
has  a  grave  and  a  sad  application  here.  *  What 
thinkest  thou  ? '  Well,  I  imagine  a  thing  or 
two — I  paint  to  my  mind's  eye  a  future  ex 
istence,  very  like  the  present,  only  without  its 
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tears  and  without  its  remorses.  I  conjecture  a 
thing  or  two — peradventure  there  is  a  some 
thing  to  suffer,  and  a  something  to  enjoy,  in  a 
world  altogether  out  of  my  sight — peradventure 
there  is  an  Atonement,  peradventure  there  is  a 
God.  Fancy,  conjecture,  yes :  thought,  opinion  — 
thought  that  moves  action,  opinion  that  shall 
shape  conduct — no,  not  one.  To  believe,  to 
know,  is  far,  far  out  of  reach — to  think  is  beyond 
me.  I  lighted,  by  accident,  in  my  home,  upon 
a  creed  and  a  worship — two  or  three  religious 
notions,  survivals  of  the  nursery,  still  haunt  me 
— I  sometimes  go  to  hear  a  sermon,  once  or 
twice  in  my  life  I  have  communicated — some 
new  thing  in  theology,  or  more  probably  the 
explosion  of  some  old  thing,  I  now  and  then 
get  a  glimpse  of  in  a  review  or  a  newspaper — 
*  What  thinkest  thou  ?'  I  just  suspend  all,  and 
wait.  '  What  thinkest  thou  ? '  Nothing. 

Is  it  needful  to  say  to  any  one  that  such  a 
habit  of  mind  must  be  dangerous— dangerous,  I 
had  almost  said,  either  way — by  which  I  mean, 
whether  Christianity  be  true  or  false  ?  It  is  a 
disrespectful,  an  insulting  attitude  towards  truth 
itself.  If  there  be  any  future — nay,  if  there  be 
no  future  after  this  life — such  a  state  of  mind 
must  have  its  Nemesis.  It  must  react  upon  the 
strength,  mental  and  moral  :  it  must  relax  the 
fibre,  it  must  spoil  the  virtue  (if  virtue  means 
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manliness)  of  the  being.  With  regard  to  the 
Gospel  specially,  it  is  not  only  irreverent,  it  is 
irrational.  It  begs  the  whole  question.  It  pre 
supposes  the  falsehood  of  the  very  claim  you 
have  to  try.  The  Gospel  says  that  religion  is  a 
life ;  that  to  love  God  with  heart,  soul,  mind, 
and  strength,  is  the  life  demanded  of  us  ;  that 
the  life,  so  defined,  will  hereafter  be  judged. 
How  then  if  the  life  is  one  pause — a  suspended 
animation — the  course  never  shaped,  the  idea  of 
it  never  formulated  ?  '  What  thinkest  thou  ? ' 
Nothing. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  fanciful  to 
connect  with  this  question,  for  a  moment  in 
conclusion,  the  words  next  preceding  it.  '  When 
he  was  come  into  the  house,  Jesus  prevented 
him  ' — anticipated,  by  His  divine  intuition,  what 
Peter  had  to  tell  or  what  Peter  might  have 
asked — *  saying,  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon  ? ' 
I  have  a  strong  impression  that  in  every  matter, 
even  intellectual,  even  social,  even  professional, 
even  political,  the  whole  difference  would  be 
made  by  hearing  Christ  Himself  say  to  us, 
'  What  thinkest  thou  ? ' 

Not  only  is  there  a  serious  risk  in  mere 
postponement  and  procrastination — a  serious 
risk  in  mere  indefiniteness  and  vagueness — 
which  would  be  precluded  by  having  the  question 
forced  upon  us  by  any  one,  *  What  thinkest 
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thou  ? '  { what  thinkest  thou  ? '  *  what  thinkest 
thou  ? ' — not  another,  not  thy  nearest  neighbour, 
but  thou  thyself — of  this  or  that  ?  what  think 
est  thou  of  this  vote  which  thou  art  to  give,  of 
this  side  which  thou  art  about  to  take,  of  this 
question  which  is  agitating  and  lacerating  the 
mind  of  England,  and  upon  which  thou,  citizen 
or  senator,  art  called  to  pronounce  thyself? 
what  thinkest  thou  of  this  Saviour  whom  thou 
art  either  to  confess  or  to  deny  by  this  word 
which  thou  wouldest  speak,  by  this  action  which 
thou  art  to  do  ?  is  He  thy  Lord  and  thy  God,  or 
is  He,  thinkest  thou,  the  pretender  and  the 
impostor,  decked  in  false  colours  of  beauty  and 
glory,  that  the  infidel  and  atheist  of  the  plat 
form  and  the  lecture-hall  would  make  Him  ? 
Not  only  this — which  might  savour  of  a  human 
expediency  if  it  stood  alone— but  to  hear 
Christ  say,  *  What  thinkest  thou  ? '  is  to  lift  the 
matter  instantly  into  a  region  of  elevation  and 
sanctity  in  which  neither  dallying  nor  trifling  is 
possible :  it  is  to  see  that  countenance,  as  of  the 
sun  shining  in  his  strength — to  hear  that  voice, 
as  the  voice  of  many  waters — both  alike  of  Him 
who  made,  who  died  for  thee,  who  shall  judge : 
it  is  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  duty  and 
responsibility,  not  as  an  abstract  thing  but  as  a 
living  person — '  I  will  stand  upon  my  watch,  and 
set  me  upon  the  tower,  and  will  watch  to  see 
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what    He  will  say  unto  me,  and  what  I  shall 
answer  when  I  am  argued  with.' 

Thought   is  free,  and  therefore  it  is  respon 
sible — -responsible,  not  to  man,  but  to  God. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
January  31,   1886. 


Ill 

THE    IDOLATRY    OF    WORK 

Habakkuk  i.   16. 

They  sacrifice   unto   their  net,   and   burn   incense   unto 
their  drag. 

THE  text  sets  before  us  a  particular  form  of 
spiritual  peril— made  such  (in  large  part)  by  its 
unexpectedness.  The  'net'  spoken  of  is  the 
net  of  toil.  The  'drag'  spoken  of  is  the  drag 
of  duty.  The  danger  is  that  of  making  an 
idol  of  that  toil,  of  offering  sacrifice  to  that 
duty.  The  subject  of  discourse  to-day  is,  in 
plain  terms,  The  Idolatry  of  Work. 

'Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,'  said  the  old 
and  unrepealed  statute  of  the  Decalogue,  'and 
do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do/  '  If  any  man  will 
not  work,'  said  one  of  the  most  tender-hearted 
as  well  as  spiritual  of  Evangelists,  '  neither  let 
him  eat.'  It  is  no  exaggeration  which  speaks 
even  of  the  divinity  of  work,  taking  as  its  text 
that  marvellous  apology  of  the  Saviour  for  heal 
ing  a  man  on  the  Sabbath,  '  My  Father  worketh 
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hitherto,  and  I  work  : '  were  it  otherwise — did 
the  Father  or  the  Son  for  one  moment  cease 
from  working — the  universe  alike  of  grace  and 
of  nature  would  instantly  dissolve  itself  and  fall 
asunder. 

We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  there  is 
something  of  ambiguity  in  the  word  '  work  '- 
something  which  enables  one  Apostle  to  speak 
of  being  'justified  by  works/  and  another 
Apostle  to  say,  '  not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast.' 

But  now  let  us  set  clearly  before  ourselves 
that  conception  of  work,  as  we  have  it  in  this 
England,  and  specially  in  this  London,  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  iQth  century,  to  which  it  is 
no  abuse  of  terms  to  apply  the  word  idolatry. 

We  read,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  in  a  lesson  for 
the  day,  of  a  certain  prophetess  who  judged 
Israel,  that  she  dwelt  under  what  was  known  by 
her  name  as  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,  between 
Ramah  and  Bethel  in  mount  Ephraim,  and  the 
children  of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for  judgment. 
We  do  not  forget  that  this  is  an  Eastern  picture, 
and  that  it  is  a  scene  laid  far  in  the  past,  and 
that  the  whole  description  is  utterly  inapplic 
able  to  our  quarter  of  the  globe  and  to  our 
period  and  stage  of  civilization.  Even  within 
the  same  period  of  sacred  history  we  have  a 
modification  of  this  stationary  and  tranquil 
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existence  :  for  we  read  of  another  prophet,  who 
also  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he 
went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Bethel  and 
Gilgal  and  Mizpeh,  judging  in  all  those  places, 
though  his  '  return  '  was  to  Ramah — for  there  was 
his  house,  and  there  he  permanently  judged,  and 
there  (monitory  words)  he  built  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord.  None  the  less  does  it  embody  an 
idea,  and  an  idea  the  absence  of  which  is  charac 
teristic,  unfavourably  characteristic,  of  our  own 
times.  The  Deborah  of  these  times  is  in  per 
petual  motion.  The  Israelite  of  this  empire 
comes  not  up  to  her  for  judgment— she  must 
go  to  him.  The  seat  under  the  palm-tree  is 
vacant:  judgment,  if  judgment  survive,  must 
be  carried,  cheap  and  ready,  to  the  doors,  and  to 
the  very  surface  of  the  minds,  of  a  busy  and 
restless  people. 

We  are  not  yet  complaining  of  the  change 
—we  are  stating  it.  The  whole  conception,  the 
whole  expectation,  of  duty,  in  our  rulers  in 
Church  and  State,  has  been  reversed  and  inverted, 
almost  within  the  memory  of  the  living.  To  be 
a  clergyman,  to  be  a  bishop,  such  as  men  now 
praise  and  demand,  the  first  condition  is,  that 
there  be  no  pause  in  the  activity.  The  notion 
of  a  wise  man,  full  of  grace  and  experience,  to 
whom  the  presbyter  or  the  layman  can  resort 
for  counsel  in  difficulties  intellectual  or  practical, 
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assured  of  knowledge,  assured  of  attention, 
assured  of  assistance,  is  obsolete  and  exploded. 
The  idolatry  of  work  has  replaced  the  thirst  for 
wisdom  :  there  is  no  time  to  fill  the  treasure- 
house,  and  there  is  no  time  to  dispense  its 
stores. 

It  is  said  to  be  so  in  another  great  province 
of  the  national  life.  In  terms  which  would  be 
pathetic  if  they  were  not  in  part  designed  to  be 
playful,  we  are  told  that  statesmen  have  no 
time  now  for  thinking — their  thinking  stopped 
with  their  adolescence,  and  must  now  be  done 
for  them  by  the  young.  There  was  seriousness 
enough  in  the  saying  to  make  it  a  grave  com 
ment  upon  my  thesis,  The  idolatry  of  working. 
The  popular  expectation  in  all  rulers  is  activity 
in  the  sense  of  bustle  :  they  must  live  in  the 
sight  of  the  sun— for  the  popular  judgment  is 
one  and  the  same  concerning  things  not  seen 
and  non-existent. 

The  consequences  of  this  sort  of  life  are 
sufficiently  mischievous  before  we  bring  in  upon 
it  the  light  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel.  Work 
done  in  a  hurry  needs  to  be,  though  it  often 
cannot  be,  done  twice.  Hasty  legislation  brings 
embarrassment  into  our  administration  of  justice. 
Hasty  speech,  hasty  writing,  hasty  action  in 
politics,  may  involve  irremediable  mischief,  na 
tional  or  international.  We  do  not  say  yet  where 
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misfortune  ends  and  fault  begins — at  least  we 
can  see  that  that  idolatry  of  work  which  means 
impatience  of  repose  has  its  condemnation 
written  upon  it  by  its  injurious  influences  upon 
the  work  itself. 

I  am  not  applying  the  text  from  Habakkuk 
directly  to  a  man's  estimate  of  his  own  work. 
He  must  be  a  vain  and  ignorant  creature  who 
can  dwell  with  any  complacency  upon  any  one 
performance  of  his  own — whether  speech  or 
book,  whether  thing  done  or  thing  uttered.  I 
am  speaking  of  an  idolatry  which  is  in  the  air — 
nowhere  boasted  of,  nowhere  perhaps  avowed, 
yet  exercising  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the 
work  in  one  aspect,  upon  the  character  in 
another  aspect,  of  the  whole  generation  so  far 
as  it  is  affected  by  it. 

But  now,  as  the  object  of  any  such  medi 
tation  in  this  place  must  be  not  censure,  certainly 
not  satire,  but  practical  and  spiritual  edifying, 
let  me  hasten  to  bring  into  view  our  Lord  and 
His  teaching  in  their  correction  of  this  tendency 
to  an  idol-worship  of  work. 

And  there  is  this  first.  He  taught  us  very 
explicitly  that  work  is  not  an  end  but  a  means. 
In  that,  to  us  (since  He  spoke  it)  obvious  re 
flexion  lies  the  whole  secret.  You  remember 
how  St  Paul  contrasts  the  two  words  '  work ' 
and  '  fruit ' :  how  he  speaks  in  one  place  of 
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'  unfruitful  works' :  how  he  contrasts  in  another 
'  the  works  of  the  flesh '  with  '  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,'  the  one  ending  (or  worse  than  ending) 
with  themselves,  the  other  having  in  it  product 
and  produce,  abiding  result  and  perpetual  repro 
duction  :  how  in  a  third  place  he  combines  the 
two,  and  says  that,  if  his  life  is  continued  (it  was 
then  hanging  in  the  balance)  this  will  be  to  him 
'  fruit  of  work ' — he  will  work  on  in  fruitful  work 
ing,  in  work  the  results  of  which  shall  abide  unto 
life  eternal.  The  idolatry  of  work  forgets  all 
this,  sacrifices  to  the  net,  burns  incense  to  the 
implement,  stops  not  to  enquire  what  the  work 
was  for,  and  what  came  of  it. 

There  is  this,  secondly,  in  our  Lord's 
teaching.  It  not  only  reminds  us  in  general 
terms  that  work  may  be  fruitful  or  unfruitful, 
stopping  with  itself  or  productive  of  something  ; 
but  also  that  it  is  essentially  of  two  kinds — it 
may  begin  with  itself  or  it  may  have  a  begin 
ning  behind  it — it  may  be  (so  to  say)  its  own 
life,  or  it  may  be  the  manifestation  of  a  life 
prior  and  antecedent.  When  the  Jews  asked 
Him  upon  earth  that  question  of  questions, 
'  What  shall  we  do,  that  we  may  work  the  works 
of  God  ? '  He  answered  them,  *  This  is  the  work 
of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath 
sent.'  Certainly  He  did  not  represent  to  them 
that  a  life  of  indolent  piety  or  dreaming  mysti- 
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cism  is  the  life  which  He  would  commend.  But 
He  did  say  this,  as  the  lesson  most  urgently 
needed — that  to  work  there  must  be  life,  and 
that  to  work  what  God  counts  work  there  must 
be  spiritual  life — that  life  of  which  He  Himself 
is  at  once  the  spring  and  the  motive.  The 
idolatry  of  work  forgets  this  ;  would  start  the 
workman  on  his  routine  of  duty  without  any 
thing  having  passed  first — without  any  direct 
spiritual  dealing  with  Him  whose  workmen  we 
are — and  thus  in  the  condition  of  persons  igno 
rant  alike  whence  they  came  and  whither  they 
go — ignorant  of  the  origin  of  all  being,  ignorant 
therefore,  by  necessary  consequence,  of  its 
meaning,  its  motive,  and  its  destination. 

A  third  thought  should  be  added — akin  to, 
yet  distinct  from,  the  two  former.  It  is  this. 
Not  the  work,  but  the  workman,  is  the  all- 
important  thing.  The  work  dies,  perishes  (in 
some  sense,  not  in  every  sense)  with  the  doing : 
the  workman  lives — performs  as  a  hireling  his 
day,  and  then  joins  the  innumerable  company  of 
workmen,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  one  by  one, 
*  Call  the  labourers,  and  give  them  their  hire.' 
What  God  looks  for  is  the  man  ;  the  man  quali 
fied  to  do  the  day's  work  by  the  possession  of  a 
life  inward  before  it  is  outward,  and  then  coming 
back  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  both,  qualified 
for  that  everlasting  rest  in  God,  which  is  the 
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immortality  of  an  unhasting  yet  no  longer  wast 
ing  and  no  longer  exhausting  activity.  Work, 
as  such,  must  die  with  itself.  No  work  done  on 
this  changeful  earth's  surface  keeps  its  form  for 
more  than  a  generation.  It  may  have  a  longer 
life,  but  it  is  by  being  gone  on  with  by  others,  in 
different  bodies,  amidst  different  circumstances, 
probably  altogether  in  different  shapes,  from 
those  of  the  original  (if  any  one  can  be  called 
the  original)  workman.  Far  more  probably  the 
work  quite  dies.  How  few  buildings,  how  few 
books,  how  few  institutions,  out  of  the  countless 
thousands  formed  each  year  upon  this  solid 
earth's  surface,  have  an  existence  into  the  next 
century  !  New  men,  new  minds — new  tastes,  new 
wants,  new  standards.  Humbling  thought  to 
human  pride,  '  When  his  breath  goeth  forth,  he 
returns  again  to  his  earth,  and  then  all  his 
thoughts  perish'— his  thoughts,  his  plans,  his 
schemes,  his  achievements,  his  victories.  *  His 
thoughts  perish'— but  not  he  himself— not  the 
thinker,  the  toiler,  the  workman. 

So  that  all  depends  not  upon  what  he 
wrought,  but  upon  what  he  was.  This  thought 
is  the  salutary  leveller  of  apparent  inequalities— 

the  salutary  iconoclast  of  idolized  exploits the 

salutary  reminder  of  the  one  real  thing  among 
multitudes  of  seeming— perish  the  work,  live  the 
workman  !  See  that,  say  that,  now,  and  it  shall 
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give  humility  to  the  working,  and  with  it  mean 
ing,  and  with  it  dignity,  and  with  it  immortality. 

Even  now  we  are  made  aware  by  a  thousand 
experiences,  sorrowful  and  joyous,  how  much 
greater  is  the  man  than  his  work.  Not  the  busy 
bustler,  not  the  irritable  imperious  chief  of  a 
department,  not  the  discoverer  of  the  secret  of 
perpetual  motion,  is  the  man  to  whom  other 
men  turn  for  guidance — certainly  not  for  com 
fort.  His  work  may  be  marvellous  in  quantity 
— probably  not  in  quality :  men  may  stand 
amazed  at  his  despatch,  at  his  industry,  at  his 
countless  hours  of  labour :  they  may  admire  the 
workman  for  his  work — but  it  ends  there. 

Meanwhile  some  humble  toiler  at  a  lower 
and  meaner  desk — some  subordinate  whom  no 
one  takes  count  of — who  'setteth  not  by  him 
self  and  'never  answereth  again' — he  is  the 
workman  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is  ;  and 
because  he  is  so,  the  day  may  come  when  some 
Nicodernus  shall  visit  him,  by  night  it  may  be, 
in  a  cloudy  and  dark  hour  of  distress  or  remorse, 
asking  of  him  the  way  of  wisdom,  or  opening  to 
him  some  secret  of  the  soul.  Those  are  the 
works  that  live  when  the  workman  is  gone  back 
to  God :  for  they  are  works  that  alter  lives, 
change  souls,  and  add  to  the  Church  such  as 
shall  be  saved. 

We  seem  to  have  two  words  to  add  to  that 
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which  has  been  spoken  :  and  the  first  of  these 
addresses  itself  to  men — in  this  church  there 
must  be  many  such — who  complain,  sometimes 
complain  bitterly,  that  no  work  comes  to  them 
—they  would  idolize  it  perhaps  too  much  if  it 
did. 

The  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  telling  you  how 
wide,  in  His  sight,  is  the  compass  of  the  word 
'work,'  how  it  takes  in  soul  as  well  as  body, 
souls  of  others  as  well  as  our  own,  have  a  cheer 
ing  sound  in  them  for  you.  What !  no  work- 
while  lives  are  so  wretched,  homes  so  squalid, 
souls  so  disconsolate,  all  around  you  ?  No  work 
— when  a  generation,  fertile,  inventive,  in  all  that 
is  good  as  in  all  that  is  evil,  opens  to  you  such 
a  boundless  vista  of  possibilities,  if  not  (in  the 
highest  form)  of  evangelizing,  then  at  least  in 
the  lower,  yet  still  Christian,  still  divine,  form 
of  civilizing  and  humanizing  ?  No  work — when 
there  are  men,  men  of  birth,  men  of  culture,  men 
of  refinement — yes,  but  more  than  this,  family 
men,  men  with  sons  and  daughters  naturally 
desirous  of  good  society  and  bright  surround 
ings,  actually  taking  up  their  homes  in  the  un 
lovely  East  of  London,  for  the  sake  of  working 
there,  still  more  of  being  men  there,  working 
men  without  ostentation,  affectation,  or  assump 
tion,  amongst,  not  beside,  still  less  above,  the 
poor  '  hardly  bestead  and  hungry'  working  people 
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of  that  distant,  almost  foreign,  coast  and  border 
of  the  great  city  ?  Why  not  go  to  the  work 
which  will  not  come  to  you  ?  Why  not  gird 
yourself  to  the  very  work  of  God,  till  the  work 
of  man  occupies  and  too  much  absorbs  you— 
the  very  work,  I  say,  of  God  Himself,  who  waits 
not  the  glad  response  of  congenial  souls,  but 
goes  forth  and  (  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him '  ? 
The  other  closing  word  is  addressed,  very 
respectfully,  and  only  in  the  tone  of  suggestive 
sympathy,  to  those  honoured  members  of  this 
unique  congregation,  who,  much  against  their 
will,  are  being  swept  into  the  vortex  of  an 
engrossing,  an  overwhelming,  an  almost  killing 
occupation,  and  are  in  danger,  if  there  be  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  Bible,  of  practically  living 
without  God  in  the  world.  I  would  not  speak 
to  such  men  one  word  of  my  own.  But  may  I 
remind  them  how  many  great  men  of  their  own 
profession,  in  times  now  historical  and  in  the 
time  now  present,  have  nevertheless  found  it 
possible,  in  the  midst  of  equal  distractions  of 
business,  to  remember  and  to  honour  and  to 
worship  and  even  actively  to  serve  Him  in  whom, 
with  our  will  or  without  it,  we  must  all  of  us  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being  ?  No  work  of  this 
world,  no  lawful  and  honourable  work  like  theirs, 
ever  suffered  for  not  being  allowed  to  swallow 
up  the  spirit  in  the  mind,  the  soul  in  the  intel- 
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lect.  The  idolatry  of  work  may  be  struggled 
against.  God  Himself  may  be  called  in  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Moloch  that  would  kindle  his 
godless  fires  in  the  sanctuary  made  for  Another. 
Christ  Himself  led  a  busier  life  than  any  of  us. 
From  an  early  dawn  till  a  late  evening  teaching 
and  healing,  between  them,  claimed  His  entire 
strength,  all  His  working  hours.  What  then  ? 
He  redeemed  the  time  by  rising  before  day, 
seeking  the  lonely  mountain,  and  awaiting  there, 
in  deep  blessed  communion,  the  summons  of  the 
dawn,  '  All  men  seek  for  Thee.'  Let  the  work 
man  be,  for  you,  more  than  the  work.  Let  the 
preparation  of  the  heart  be  felt,  by  you,  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  free  and  grand  sweep  of 
the  intellect.  Count  the  day  lost  which  has  not 
had  its  sacred,  its  sanctifying,  five  minutes  of 
early  devotion.  Let  no  idolatry  of  work  rob 
you  of  the  recollection  how  much  greater,  how 
much  costlier,  how  much  more  influential,  is  the 
workman. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
July  5,  1885. 


IV 

THE    IDOLATRY    OF    NOVELTY 

Acts  xvii.  21. 

All  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  lucre  there  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  cither  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing. 

,        Revelation  xxi.  5. 
Behold,  I  make  all  things  new. 

THE  one  text  exhibits  to  us  in  a  lively 
picture  the  working  of  a  great  idolatry.  The 
other  text  shows  us  the  abolition  of  that  idolatry 
by  the  satisfaction  of  the  want  of  which  it  is 
the  expression.  Together  they  present  to  us  the 
two  sides  of  our  subject,  which  is,  The  Idolatry 
of  Novelty. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  in  all 
lives — probably  not  least  in  the  busiest  and  the 
loftiest — an  element  of  dulness.  This  is  only 
to  say  that  there  must  be  routine  in  every  life 
which  is  either  active  or  useful ;  and  that  the 
life  which  is  neither  active  nor  useful  is  sure  to 
have  a  routine  of  its  own,  a  monotony  of  mere 
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indolence  or  mere  self-indulgence,  of  all  mono 
tonies  the  most  irksome  and  the  most  fatiguing. 
It  is  not  only  the  life  described  in  one  of  the  most 
awful  chapters  of  the  Bible,  the  28th  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy— the  life  of  'siege  and  straitness,' 
the  life  ' hanging  in  doubt/  'fearing  day  and 
night,'  with  'trembling  heart,  failing  eyes,  and 
sorrow  of  mind  ' — it  is  not  this  life  alone  which 
'  says  in  the  morning,  Would  God  it  were  even  ! 
and  at  even,  Would  God  it  were  morning ! ' 
The  prophecy  of  the  great  lawgiver  is  fulfilled 
day  by  day  in  fashionable  homes  and  trifling 
occupations  and  idle  habits.  The  weariness  of 
the  old,  the  thirst  and  the  hunger  for  something 
new,  is  one  of  the  plagues  and  curses  of  fallen 
nature  ;  and  though  it  might  be  fantastic  to  call 
this  an  'idolatry,'  or  indeed  a  worship  of  any 
kind,  for  which  it  lacks  the  effort  and  the  energy, 
it  yet  points  very  strongly  the  moral  of  the 
want  and  the  destitution  which  in  higher  and 
nobler  natures  works  itself  out  in  more  strenuous 
if  not  more  satisfying  enterprises  of  change  and 
variety. 

The  Athenians  of  the  first  text  were  not 
mere  gossips  or  newsmongers.  The  first  sound 
of  the  words  does  them  some  injustice.  Their 
idolatry  of  novelty  by  no  means  exhausted  itself 
in  inventing  or  embellishing  or  retailing  scan 
dalous  or  mischievous  stories  against  the  great 
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men  of  their  city,  or  against  humbler  neighbours 
'dwelling  securely  by  them.'  Their  treatment 
of  St  Paul  shows  this.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
sufficient  notoriety  or  sufficient  importance  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  mere  tattler  or 
scandalmonger.  It  was  because  he  raised  grave 
questions,  going  to  the  very  root  of  the  national 
and  individual  life — it  was  because,  with  a  spirit 
provoked  within  him  by  the  sight  of  an  idol- 
ridden  city,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  discussing, 
not  only  in  the  synagogue,  before  an  audience 
tolerant  of  such  denunciations,  but  in  the 
market-place  every  day  with  anybody  and  every 
body  who  encountered  him,  matters  deeper 
than  philosophy,  touching  the  very  soul  of  the 
life  and  the  very  Object  of  worship — it  was 
because  they  heard  from  his  lips  what  they  took 
to  be  the  preaching  of  new  deities,  amongst  which 
they  caught  by  frequent  repetition  the  names- 
names  of  divine  persons,  as  they  thought— of 
'Jesus'  and  'Resurrection' — therefore  it  was 
that  these  idolaters  of  novelty  were  attracted 
by  him,  and  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  him 
before  the  religious  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus, 
saying,  <  May  we  know  what  this  new  doctrine 
which  is  talked  by  thee  is  ? '  '  This  new  doc 
trine' — because,  as  St  Luke  adds  in  the  text, 
their  great  interest  was  in  the  hearing  and 
telling  of  'anything  at  all  new.' 
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Brethren,  the  idolatry  of  novelty  has  a  wide 
range.  There  are  those  amongst  us  whose 
idolatry  of  novelty  never  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  Athenian.  In  vain,  all  in  vain,  for  them, 
the  preaching  in  ten  thousand  churches  of  Jesus 
and  the  Resurrection,  even  could  that  doctrine 
be  for  once  new.  Enough  for  them  the  last 
new  fashion  in  dress,  the  last  new  horror  in  the 
police-courts,  the  last  new  tragedy  or  comedy 
in  the  newspapers,  the  last  new  mystery  or  the 
last  new  misadventure  in  society.  Not  even  in 
haste  or  jest  does  the  question  ever  fall  from 
their  lips,  '  What  is  truth  ? '  Not  for  one  moment 
do  they  pause  in  the  purposeless  circuit  of  their 
trifling  to  hear  of  the  most  useful  invention  in 
art  or  the  most  marvellous  discovery  in  science, 
to  enter  intelligently  into  the  progress  of  a 
negotiation  which  may  mean  peace  or  war  for 
their  country,  or  to  lay  to  heart  some  act  of 
heroism  or  some  sacrifice  of  devotion  which  for 
the  moment  brings  heaven  down  to  earth  or 
lifts  earth  itself  to  heaven. 

This  sort  of  idolatry  of  novelty,  this  base 
vulgar  grovelling  curiosity,  is  of  no  value  what 
ever  beyond  the  evidence  which  it  affords,  more 
than  half  by  negatives,  to  the  instinct  which  is 
in  all  of  us  that  this  is  not  our  rest. 

It  may  be  enough  to  say  of  this  worship  of 
novelty,  that,  as  often  as  not,  perhaps  (if  we 
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knew  all)  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  but 
another  name  for  the  worship  of  falsehood.  No 
trouble  whatever  is  taken  by  the  caterers  for 
this  table  to  make  sure  whether  its  supply  has 
anything  more  in  it  than  a  germ,  if  even  a  germ, 
of  fact  however  worthless.  Those  who  live  in 
a  far-off  county  of  England  find  day  after  day 
that  their  morning  is  spent  in  shuddering  over 
some  particular  horror  detailed  in  the  local 
newspaper  which  will  be  contradicted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  soberer  or  better  informed  London 
paper  in  the  afternoon.  And  certainly  the  Lon 
don  papers  have  no  exemption  from  the  charge 
of  living,  some  of  them,  upon  the  assertion  of 
scandals  of  which  half  the  employment  of  others 
is  the  contradiction. 

But  in  itself,  even  where  '  news '  and  '  lies ' 
arc  not  synonyms,  how  mean,  how  paltry,  how 
unworthy  of  an  immortal  being,  is  this  form  of 
the  idolatry  of  novelty ! 

Let  us  try  it  in  another  and  higher  region 
—the  region  of  art  and  literature.  There  the 
idolatry  of  novelty  becomes  the  worship  of 
originality.  And  need  I  say  what  the  effort  to 
be  original  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the  com 
monplace  ?  Need  I  speak  of  the  exaggerations, 
the  contortions,  the  burlesques  of  the  would-be 
originalities  of  landscape  and  portrait-painting  ? 
Need  I  speak  of  the  affectations  of  the  so-called 
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original  in  poetry — its  unnatural  conceptions,  its 
barbarous  idioms,  its  unintelligible  and  almost 
unpronounceable  oracles  ?  Alas,  the  rage  for 
novelty  does  not  exhaust  itself  in  the  province 
of  art.  It  is  the  condition  of  success  in  the 
historian,  to  invert  received  opinions  of  character, 
and  to  rewrite  history  itself  into  contraries.  To 
apply  the  phrase  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
'  They  sleep  not  except  they  have  changed  a 
record,  and  their  sleep  is  gone  from  them  unless 
they  have  taken  away  a  character.'  The  idolatry 
of  novelty  in  the  reader  exacts  this  sacrifice 
from  the  writer.  But  the  mischief  stops  not 
even  here.  The  preacher  himself  is  tried  by  his 
originality.  It  is  not  enough,  it  is  not  the  thing 
wanted,  that  he  unfold  to  men  the  Scriptures— 
that  he  preach  the  Word  of  Gocl,  and  bring  it 
home  with  the  energy  of  a  profound  conviction 
to  his  audience.  The  question  is,  not  whether 
he  is  true,  but  whether  he  is  original ;  and  there 
is  no  eccentricity  of  idea,  and  no  vagary  of 
doctrine,  and  no  oddity  or  levity  of  expression, 
which  will  not  find  a  hearing  and  (as  the  phrase 
is)  draw  a  congregation,  by  the  mere  fact  that 
it  is  novel,  and,  however  loose  in  thought  or 
slipshod  in  language,  it  is  at  least  a  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  *  the  faith  once  delivered.' 

A  cruel  "trial    this   for  the  weak  vain   man, 
who  is  miserable  without  an  audience,  and  must 
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purchase  it  at  any  cost.  Yet  how  preferable 
any  dulness  to  this  sort  of  brilliancy  !  Few 
men  have  nothing  to  tell  us,  would  they  but 
speak  that  they  know,  and  speak  it  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  powers.  But  no  taking 
thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  the  stature.  The 
little  man  can  only  make  himself  ridiculous  by 
affecting  greatness.  The  'tall  man  on  tiptoe' 
may  simulate,  but  he  cannot  really  emulate,  the 
'  giant  in  repose.'  And  it  is  hard  that  the 
prevailing  idolatry  of  novelty  should  even  tempt 
a  man  away  from  that  simplicity  which  is  the 
line  not  more  of  truth  than  of  beauty  for  such 
as  can  'judge  a  righteous  judgment.' 

The  subject  widens  before  us,  and  we  must 
lose  no  more  time  in  bringing  it  to  its  practical 
application  in  the  one  higher  province  still.  The 
Athenian  developement  of  the  worship  of  novelty 
will  be  our  guide  here. 

We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  fanciful 
mythology  of  the  earlier  days  of  that  wonderful 
people  should  have  sunk,  before  the  Christian 
era,  from  a  beautiful  though  insubstantial  faith 
into  a  cold  and  half-conscious  hypocrisy — a 
miserable  form  for  the  many,  a  political  ex 
pedient  for  the  few.  Philosophers  and  statesmen 
had  long  ceased  to  worship.  But  the  former 
dreamed  and  the  latter  acted  in  agreement 

o 

thus  far — that  a  thorough  iconoclasm  would  be 
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dangerous,  if  not  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  at 
least  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  That  altar 
of  which  St  Paul  availed  himself  with  such  skill 
in  his  address  on  Mars'  Hill,  'To  the  Unknown 
God/  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  any 
honest  votary  in  the  then  population  of  Athens. 
Agnosticism  may  have  a  positive  as  well  as  a 
negative  creed  for  those  who  have  no  better. 
St  Paul  treated  it  as  merely  an  anonymous 
altar,  just  waiting  for  the  inscription  which  he 
came  to  write  upon  it. 

Those  Athenians  might  well  have  an  open 
car  for  the  preacher  of  a  new  divinity.  This 
was  but  to  confess,  what  was  no  secret  by  this 
time,  that  their  anonymous  altar  was  still  stand 
ing,  and  that  they  waited  to  worship  till  it  had 
a  name.  For  them  the  idolatry  of  novelty  was 
their  hope  and  their  religion. 

Alas,  brethren,  that  we  should  have  come 
round  again  to  those  days  !  Alas,  ten  times 
alas,  that  it  should  be  practically  for  the  same 
reason  !  After  all  these  centuries  we  too  are 
left  with  an  anonymous  altar,  and  the  worship 
of  English  hearts  is  offered  once  again  at  the 
shrine  of  an  unknown,  an  avowedly  unknow 
able,  God.  There  is  not  an  arrival  of  a  so-called 
new  apostle,  there  is  not  an  importation  of  a 
so-called  new  divinity,  for  which  this  modern 
Athens  has  not  at  least  one  of  its  ears  open, 
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There  is  no  pretence  and  no  burlesque  of  a  new 
commerce  with  the  invisible,  which  cannot  hold 
its  seances  in  darkened  chambers  with  a  certainty 
of  a  sufficient  gathering  and  a  great  probability 
of  a  crowd  of  awe-struck  questioners  outside. 
There  is  no  audacity  of  new  doubting,  whether 
it  assails  the  evidences  of  revelation,  or  whether 
it  offers  some  alternative  of  accommodating  and 
adjusting  compromise,  which  has  no  hearing 
from  the  congregation — must  I  add,  no  mouth 
piece  in  the  pulpit  ?  We  are  told  that  there 
is  at  least  one  English  Mohammedan,  and  that 
there  are  many  English  Buddhists,  in  Christian 
London  at  this  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
so-styled  Christianity  of  London.  We  are  told 
that  some  one  has  dared  to  say,  within  the 
Christian  Church  of  London,  that  Buddha  him 
self  is  second  only  (if  second)  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
morals,  and  superior  to  Christ  Himself  in  this, 
that  he  never  claimed  for  himself  divinity. 

The  idolatry  of  novelty  can  no  further  go 
at  least  not  while  '  he  who  now  letteth  will  let ' 
—but  soon  he  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  way, 
and  then  shall  'the  lawless  one'  be  revealed— to 
be  unmasked  and  consumed  in  his  season  by 
the  One  mightier. 

We  will  turn  now  to  the  other  and  better 
half  of  the  subject,  and  try  to  show,  in  a  few 
concluding  sentences,  how  considerately,  how 
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mercifully,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  His 
Heavenly  Father  our  Lord  God,  enters  into 
that  natural  want  of  something  new,  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  worship  of  the  ugly  idol 
which  we  have  sought  to  characterize  in  this 
Sermon. 

Do  you  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ,  God  in 
Christ,  is  unaware,  as  of  the  many  woes  and 
crimes  of  earth,  so  of  this  particular  feature  of 
it,  and  specially  of  this  earth  of  England  and 
London — its  flatness,  its  stalcness,  its  dulness, 
its  monotony,  as  it  is  felt  certainly  in  all  but 
its  ten  thousand  upper  lives — and  what  are  they 
among  the  teeming  multitudes  which  make  up 
the  population  of  either  ? 

There  is  nothing  which  more  quickens  and 
stimulates  my  sympathy,  as  I  walk  up  and 
down  the  back  streets  (more  especially)  of 
London,  than  the  thought  of  the  countless 
thousands  of  lonely  people,  ill  off,  if  not  quite 
destitute,  who  live  behind  those  window-blinds 
and  in  those  interminable  rows  of  not  squalid 
but  most  unlovely  dwellings  which  stretch  for 
miles  and  miles  outside  the  more  fortunate 
because  more  interesting  and  less  dead-alive 
terraces  and  squares  of  the  central  city.  When 
I  think  of  the  mere  weariness  of  the  life  of  some 
elderly  or  middle-aged  seamstress  or  needle 
woman  of  this  busy  and  selfish  London — by  no 
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means  the  most  pitiable,  except  in  this  one 
aspect  of  dulness,  of  all  the  sorts  and  conditions 
of  London  living — I  can  almost  forgive  the 
idolatry  of  novelty,  and  feel  that  Goct  must  have 
somewhere  in  Himself  and  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  a  balm  for  it  and  a  cure  for  it,  certainly 
a  sympathy  with  it,  as  one  of  the  real  trials  of 
His  banished  but  not  forgotten  children. 

And  I  find  that  balm,  that  cure,  certainly 
that  sympathy,  on  every  page  of  the  Gospel. 
What  is  the  second  text  of  this  morning  ?  '  He 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  saith,  Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new.'  The  very  feeling — the 
very  want — the  very  sense  of  monotony  which 
has  made  impatient  man  set  up  this  paltry  idol 
of  novelty — is  here  provided  for  by  God  Him 
self  saying,  '  Behold,  I  make  (not  a  few  things, 
but)  all  things  new.' 

Yes,  you  will  say — somewhere  and  some 
day,  in  that  visionary  region,  in  that  far-off  un 
realizable  world,  of  which  St  John's  Apocalypse 
tells. 

Well — despise  not  the  world  to  come.  Think 
not  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land.  It  will  be  very 
real  and  very  beautiful  to  those  who  (as  our 
Saviour  once  said)  shall  be  counted  worthy  to 
obtain  it. 

But  let  me  tell  you  of  a  nearer  *  making  all 
things  new.'  Let  me  tell  you  of  it  first  in  a 
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word  of  St  John,  and  then  finally  in  a  word  of 
St  Paul. 

There  are  two  ways  of  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  renovation.     One   is   by  the  renewal  of  the 
thing  itself— the  other  is  by  the  renewal  of  the 
eye  that  views  it.     If  the  one  is  the  promise  of 
the    text,   the    other  is    the  promise   elsewhere 
alike  of  St  John  and   St   Paul.     It  is  very  de 
lightful  to  think  of  a  coming  time  of  refreshing 
and    restoration,    of  which    all    God's    prophets 
have  spoken,  and  which  shall  renew  the  face  of 
this  weary  earth  with  more  than  that  primeval 
beauty   of  which    the   first   Book   of  the   Bible 
says,    'God    saw   all   that    He    had    made,   and 
behold  it  was  very  good.'     It  is  very  delightful 
to  hear  St  Paul  say  that  the  whole  creation- 
he  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  Christian 
firstfruits- shall   at   last    be   delivered    from   its 
long  bondage  of  decay  and  corruption  into  the 
liberty   of  the   glory— the    liberty   which   shall 
attend  the  glory— of  the  children  of  God.     All 
this,  though  we  scarcely  know  in  which  direction 
to  look  for  it,  is  the  expansion  or  one  appli 
cation  of  the  saying,  <  Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new.' 

But  it  is  more  practical,  and  belongs  to  this 
very  present,  to  speak  of  a  change,  not  so  much  in 
the  object  of  sight,  as  in  the  eye  which  views  it. 

St    John    has    been    telling    his    people   at 

v-  V 
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Ephesus  that  he  writes  them  no  new  command 
ment — only  the  old  commandment  which  they 
had  from  the  beginning.  He  has  no  new  burden 
to  lay  upon  them — he  has  no  new  divinity  or 
deity  to  set  forth  to  them  :  only  the  old  thing, 
the  old  Gospel — it  was  almost  old  by  the  end  of 
the  first  century  when  he  wrote  to  them — the 
Saviour  whom  they  knew  so  well  and  loved  so 
dearly :  he  had  no  new  thing  to  write  to  them. 

He  thinks  again.  Perhaps  the  weariness  of 
long  use  may  have  crept  in  even  upon  them. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  saying,  The  time  is  long— 
the  wheels  tarry— all  things  are  as  they  were 
when  first,  almost  fifty  years  ago,  the  Evangelist 
St  Paul  arrived  in  Ephesus.  He  feels  for  this 
feeling,  and  he  thinks  again.  Yes,  he  says,  '  I 
have  a  new  commandment  to  give  you — which 
thing  is  true,  in  Him,  and  in  you.'  In  Him. 
Because  the  fountain  of  life  is  in  Him,  and  that 
fountain  is  ever  fresh,  ever  flowing — yea,  as  He 
said  Himself,  springing,  bounding,  leaping  up 
into  life  eternal.  And  in  you.  Because  each 
day  of  it  is  a  new  day :  the  mercies  are  new,  as 
well  as  sure,  every  morning :  each  day  the  day- 
spring  arises  with  a  fresh  illumination — each 
day  the  Sun  of  righteousness  rises  newly  upon 
you  with  healing  in  His  wings.  Thus  the  old 
commandment  is  new  also.  There  is  no  dulness, 
no  flatness,  no  staleness,  no  weariness,  there. 
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'  He  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  saith  already, 
Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.' 

And  St  Paul  says,  in  the  same  sense,  *  Old 
things  are  passed  away' — the  old  life,  the  old 
gloom,  the  old  sins,  the  old  dull  routine,  the  old 
dead  monotony.  '  Behold  ' — you  may  see,  you 
may  feel  it — '  all  things '  (or,  according  to  the 
Revised  Version,  '  they,'  the  old  things  them 
selves)  '  are  become  new.' 

We  have  all  known  in  ourselves  how  the 
same  objects,  sea,  sky,  cloud,  landscape — home 
itself  and  its  inmates — the  loved  face,  the  letter 
from  the  dearest  one — may  look  dull  or  look 
lively,  look  beautiful  or  look  ugly,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  mind  that  views  it.  It  looks 
quite  different  when  a  sin  is  strong  in  us,  from 
that  which  it  looked  when  we  had  just  risen 
from  prayer,  and  the  very  skin  of  the  face  shone 
from  the  reflexion  of  the  King  in  His  beauty. 

Dark  and  cheerless  is  the  morn 

Unaccompanied  by  Thee  ; 
Cheerless  is  the  day's  return, 

Till  Thy  mercy's  beams  I  see — 

then  all  is  altered.  Then  the  old  commandment 
looks  new.  Then  the  heaven  and  the  earth  .are 
new  for  me.  Then  He  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  hath  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new — yea  (as  St  Paul  interprets)  the  old  things 
themselves. 
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Brethren,  if  this,  or  any  part  of  this,  be  true, 
we  have  the  riddle  of  our  subject  read.  The 
instinct  of  curiosity  is  strong  in  us.  We  are 
tempted  to  make  novelty  an  idol — to  seek  satis 
faction  in  the  news  of  the  day,  in  the  *  novels '  of 
the  season— in  the  discoveries  of  science,  in  the 
novelties  of  art— in  the  latest  arrival,  so  styling 
itself,  from  the  world  unseen,  in  the  most  recent 
'reading'  of  the  Bible,  in  the  last  new  'view'  of 
the  last  new  teacher— in  anything  or  in  any  one 
that  can  change  the  old  face  of  the  old  earth 
and  the  old  heaven,  and  say  to  us,  I  have  a 
message  unto  thee,  O  man,  from  the  unfathomed 
abyss,  from  the  untelescoped  sky.  This  is  our 
temptation.  If  we  yield  to  it,  we  are  as  far 
as  ever  from  our  satisfaction.  Worlds  multiply 
before  us :  mystery  lies  beyond  mystery,  and 
still  beyond :  new  divinities  arrive  by  ship  and 
railway — 'they  chose  new  gods,  then  was  war  in 
the  gates' — 'gods  whom  they  knew  not,  gods 
that  came  newly  up : '  'of  the  Rock  that  begat 
thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast  forgotten  God 
that  formed  thee.' 

'  O  that  they  were  wise  ! '  For  this  impatience 
of  the  old,  for  this  thirst  for  the  new,  God  has 
provided.  '  The  secret  of  the  Lord  '—what 
would  curiosity  itself  more  ? — '  is  with  them  that 
fear  Him.'  There  is  no  dulness  and  no  same 
ness  to  them  who  can  look  out  straight  and 
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steadily  towards  the  heaven  where  God  dwells. 
Old  scenes,  old  friends,  old  employments,  old 
truths,  take  a  new  colour  from  that  converse : 
the  old  commandment  itself  is  become  new  for 
those  on  whose  heart  love  writes  it :  they  wait 
not  for  the  consummation — it  is  theirs  now— 
when  He  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  shall  say, 
and  fulfil  the  saying,  Behold,  I  make  all  things 
new. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
July  26,  1885. 


V 

THE   DRIFTING   LIFE,  AND   ITS   OPPOSITE 

Acts  xxvii.  15. 

And  when  the  sJiip  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear  up 
into  the  wind,  we  let  her  drive. 

John  vi.  21. 

Then  they  willingly  received  Him  into  the  ship:  and 
immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land  whither  they 
went. 

THE  two  texts  are  two  pictures — they  are  also 
two  parables. 

In  the  one,  'a  ship  of  Alexandria  sailing 
for  Italy'  is  caught,  in  coasting  along  Crete, 
by  a  tempestuous  wind  which  it  cannot  face  : 
it  can  only  give  way,  and  let  itself  be  driven. 
That  ship  has  on  board,  in  sailors,  soldiers, 
prisoners,  and  passengers,  no  fewer  (according 
to  the  received  text)  than  two  hundred  three 
score  and  sixteen  souls— among  them,  one 
precious  life,  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  is  on 
his  way  to  Rome  for  trial.  In  the  hour  of  peril 
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he  becomes  the  leading  spirit.  He  foresees,  he 
warns,  he  animates,  he  sets  the  example  of  com 
posure,  of  good  sense,  of  courage  :  had  he  been 
listened  to,  shipwreck  would  have  been  averted  ; 
when  shipwreck  is  inevitable,  he  does  what 
can  be  done  to  mitigate  its  worst  horrors.  The 
text  takes  the  particular  moment  at  which, 
caught  by  a  sudden  wind,  blowing  down  upon 
them  from  the  highlands  of  Crete,  the  only  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  yield  to  the  storm  and  let  the 
ship  drift. 

In  the  other  text  the  scene  is  laid  very  dif 
ferently.  There  the  sea  of  Galilee  is  the  water 
traversed  by  a  much  smaller  vessel,  and  the 
peril,  which  has  been  great— for  that  inland  sea 
is  proverbially  capricious  and  dangerous — is  now 
in  the  past:  for  One  has  entered  the  boat- 
entered  it  walking  on  the  sea— who  can  say  to 
the  roughest  wind,  '  Peace,  be  still ; '  and  the 
effect  of  His  presence  has  on  this  occasion  been 
a  second  miracle—'  immediately  the  ship,'  which 
was  but  now  in  mid  sea, '  was  at  the  land  whither 
they  went.' 

Brethren,  those  two  pictures  arc  also  two 
parables.  These  two  ships  are  two  lives.  One 
is  typified  by  the  words,  '  caught,'  '  giving  way,' 
and  '  driven  ' :  the  other  is  no  helpless  plaything 
of  the  elements — it  is  making  for  a  certain  shore  ; 
it  knows  its  destination,  and  it  reaches  it. 
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i.  The  drifting  life  is  our  first  subject.  Its 
name  is  legion.  It  is  not  the  only  life  of  the 
human  being — but  it  is  the  life  of  hundreds 
of  thousands.  '  Drifting '  is  its  superscription. 
Caught  by  the  Euroclydon  of  chance  and  change, 
of  accident  and  circumstance,  it  gives  way  to  it, 
and  so  is  driven.  It  drifts. 

Its  very  framework  and  setting — its  external 
condition,  its  employment,  its  occupation,  its 
profession — has  perhaps  been  accident.  It  had 
no  real  start,  no  regular  setting  out,  no  definite 
intention  of  being  or  doing  this  or  that,  no 
direction  from  the  will,  and  no  education  (properly 
so  called)  for  the  character.  It  had  a  home, 
and  it  went  to  school,  it  did  its  lessons,  and  ate 
and  drank,  and  it  grew  up,  and  it  took  its  chance, 
and  here  it  is.  The  outward  life  drifted. 

If  this  were  all,  something  might  be  said 
of  its  quiet  submission  to  a  higher  guidance- 
human  guidance  or  even  divine.  But  this  is 
not  all. 

The  life  which  we  are  describing  is  not  only 
passive  in  the  sense  of  submission — it  is  passive 
also  in  departments  where  it  is  death  not  to  be 
active. 

For  example,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
drifting  into  associations,  drifting  into  habits, 
drifting  into  a  course  of  conduct.  How  else 
can  we  describe  nine-tenths  of  the  companion- 
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ships,  nine-tenths  of  the  attachments,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  marriages,  which  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  the  life  itself  in  their  keeping  ? 
Where  was  purpose,  where  was  principle,  where 
(we  might  almost  ask)  was  choice  or  will  itself 
in  any  of  these  ?  Chance  clicl  it.  Chance  threw 
that  boy  in  the  way  of  that  other  boy  :  he  never 
asked  himself  whether  the  companionship  was 
good  or  evil :  he  scarcely  asked  himself  whether 
he  liked  it :  he  just  drifted  into  it,  and  the  end 
of  it  was  mischief,  vice,  or  a  gaol.  Chance 
threw  that  young  man  twice  or  thrice  into  the 
company  of  one  whose  utter  emptiness  of  heart, 
mind,  and  soul  ought  to  have  repelled  and  dis 
gusted  him  :  but  no,  the  ship  was  caught,  and 
we  let  her  drive— and  a  frivolous,  profitless, 
utterly  worldly  married  life  and  home  was  the 
consequence. 

Drifting  is  the  explanation  of  half  the  per 
sonal  habits  which  make  a  good  or  a  bad  life. 
Letting  alone  is  another  word  for  it.  Habits 
are  only  tricks  on  a  large  scale :  every  one 
knows  how  easy  these  are  to  fall  into,  how  diffi 
cult  to  get  rid  of:  what  else  are  those  bad  habits 
which  become  the  plague  and  the  torment,  and 
the  executioner  too,  of  the  moral  life — habits 
of  temper,  habits  of  speech,  habits  of  thought- 
sloth,  debt,  intemperance,  profaneness,  immo 
rality — what  else  are  they  but  negligences  at 
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first,  things  thought  not  worth  attending  to, 
so  trivial,  so  immaterial,  so  easily  dropped  at 
any  moment  if  they  should  go  too  far  or  become 
troublesome  ?  we  drift  into  them,  and  before  we 
know  it,  they  become  a  Euroclydon  to  us  in 
their  turn. 

There  are  positive  habits  and  negative.  You 
let  your  morning  prayer  pass  one  morning — you 
were  late,  you  were  hurried,  you  could  not  help 
it :  you  never  meant  to  give  it  up,  you  never 
doubted  the  duty— but  you  found  it  more  diffi 
cult  the  next  day,  you  found  excuses  for  the 
omission  more  plentiful  the  third  day — you  just 
drifted  out  of  the  good  habit,  as  you  drifted  into 
the  bad  one. 

There  are  habits  of  the  mind  as  well  as  ot 
the  life.  Opinion  is  a  habit  of  the  mind  —  not 
least  on  the  highest  subjects.  Faith  itself  is  a 
mental  habit — faith,  and  its  opposite.  But  how 
few  are  they,  by  comparison,  who  carefully  and 
earnestly  form  these  mental  habits.  The  old 
philosophic  historian  said  with  deep  insight  for 
all  time — *  How  unpainstaking  for  most  men  is 
the  pursuit  of  truth  !  they  turn  by  preference  to 
the  thing  ready  to  hand.'  Yes,  they  drift  into 
opinion,  whether  concerning  fact  or  truth.  The 
last  book  they  read,  the  last  review  they  glanced 
at,  the  last  man  they  sat  by,  the  last  guess  or 
gibe  that  fell  on  their  ear — that  shall  be  their 
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Euroclydon  for  the  week  or  for  the  day — they 
strake  sail  before  it,  and  were  driven. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  your  reasons  for 
thinking  this,  for  believing  that.  '  Be  ready,' 
St  Peter  says,  '  to  answer  when  men  ask  you 
a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you ' — can  we 
obey  that  precept  ?  Must  we  not  say,  most  of 
us,  I  drifted  into  my  faith — it  is  the  religion  of 
my  home  and  of  my  country — I  was  born  thus  ? 
If  I  had  been  born  something  else,  no  doubt  I 
should  have  been  that,  and  not  this,  today. 

Is  not  the  same  thing  true,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  the  various  eccentricities  of  opinion — 
departures  more  or  less  serious  from  the  received 
Christianity — which  it  is  thought  no  presump 
tion,  in  these  days,  to  cherish,  and  no  imperti 
nence  to  avow  ?  Men  drift  into  them.  Some 
one  has  said  so,  some  one  who  affects  originality, 
some  one  who  has  the  reputation  of  a  thinker : 
I  never  stayed  to  hear  the  other  side  :  I  never 
thought  it  my  duty  to  examine  the  new  doctrine 
any  more  than  the  old  :  therefore  I  am  at  the 
mercy  of  any  Euroclydon  which  catches  me — 
they  threw  out  the  old  freight,  strake  sail,  and 
drifted. 

Very  sad,  sometimes,  is  the  spectacle  of  this 
kind  of  drifting.  One  who  set  out  well,  from 
a  Christian  home,  trained  in  Christian  habits, 
is  now  vacillating  or  oscillating.  One  who  was 
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running  well  is  hindered  in  mid  course  :  some 
gust  of  ill  influence  is  upon  him — we  scarcely 
know  from  which  quarter  it  blew,  over  which 
headland  of  Crete  it  came  down  upon  the 
helpless  vessel :  the  man  was  so  careless,  so 
casual,  in  his  reading,  so  venturesome,  so  reck 
less,  in  his  companionships,  so  little  conscious 
apparently  of  the  responsibility  of  thinking,  of 
the  inseparableness  of  opinion  and  action,  of  the 
tremendous  issues  involved  in  belief  and  un 
belief,  that  no  wonder  he  was  caught  by  the 
first  blast  of  false  doctrine  :  at  all  events,  though 
we  know  not  whence  it  came,  we  can  see  too 
well  whither  it  goes  :  we  can  see  the  man  drift 
ing :  less  and  less  does  any  old  truth  hold  or 
keep  him  ;  more  and  more  does  he  admit  the 
new,  the  newer,  the  newest  suggestion  into  his 
company  and  into  his  confidence :  between  two 
sights  of  him  he  has  become  a  doubter,  between 
the  next  two  a  caviller,  between  the  two  next  a 
scoffer :  he  is  drifting,  drifting,  drifting — and  un 
less  God  in  His  mercy  arrests  him  by  one  of  those 
fearful  shocks  which  storm  the  very  life,  he  will 
go  from  bad  to  worse,  till  he  falls  into  the  quick 
sand  from  which  there  is  no  footstep  backward. 

This  is  the  end  of  drifting — but  which  of  us 
can  be  quite  sure  that  he  may  not  be  at  the 
beginning  of  it  ? 

We  have   sometimes  thought  that  our  own 
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generation,  this  closing  part  of  it  most  of  all, 
was  specially  marked  with  this  superscription  of 
drifting.  Never  were  temptations  to  it  so  rife — 
never  were  the  checks  upon  it  so  feeble.  Un 
belief  is  in  the  air.  The  talk  of  the  day  is 
agnostic.  It  either  knows  that  nothing  is  real 
but  the  visible,  or  (which  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing)  it  does  not  know,  nor  can  any  one 
else  know  for  certain,  that  anything  else  is  so. 
What  must  be  the  effect  of  this  upon  morals  ? 
A  general  shaking  of  all  confidence  in  judg 
ment  and  eternity,  what  can  this  lead  to  but  a 
relaxation  of  the  salutary  fear  which  was  the 
other  side  of  the  saving  hope  ? 

Young  men  discarding,  or  holding  in  vaguest 
suspense,  any  definite  expectation  of  the  judg 
ment-seat  of  Christ  naturally  lie  at  loose  anchor 
as  to  the  necessity  (from  any  motive  but  the  very 
precarious  one  of  self-interest)  of  morality,  of 
veracity,  of  honesty  itself.  Thus  they  lay  them 
selves  open  to  possibilities  of  wrongdoing  which 
were  impossibilities  to  the  average  virtue  of  a 
generation  ago.  Frauds  multiply,  thefts  multiply, 
suspicious  disappearances  multiply,  perjuries 
multiply,  robberies  become  murders,  murders 
become  suicides :  there  is  an  epidemic  of  both, 
a  contagion  and  an  infection  of  both,  not  on 
the  Continent  only,  where  a  notorious  ruin 
of  faith  may  account  for  it,  but  in  England 
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also :   I  trace  them  up  to  the  habit  of  drifting 

the  drifting  faith  idly,  lazily  'wishing  for  the 
clay/  and  the  drifting  life  making  merchandise 
of  the  'neither  moon  nor  stars  for  many  days 
appearing.'  This  is  the  end  of  it— the  end,  and 
the  consequence  too. 

These  are  grave  charges  to  bring  against 
rational  and  responsible  beings.  But  we  hear 
them  without  resentment,  because  they  affect  us 
all  less  or  more :  indeed  they  attribute  to  us 
faults  which  have  a  show  at  least  of  apology,  in 
the  docility  and  the  modesty  and  the  self- 
mistrust  which  they  seem  to  bear  on  the  face 
of  them. 

Stay,  brethren,  before  you  lay  these  flatteries 
to  your  bosom,  and  anticipate  the  day  of  which 
Sunday  and  Sacrament,  Church  and  Bible,  soul 
and  conscience,  tell,  when,  alone  and  without 
companions,  each  one  of  us  must  give  account 
of  himself  to  God.  Can  it  be  sufficient  for  us 
in  that  day  of  strict  and  solemn  account  to 
say,  I  was  the  creature  of  accident— I  could  not 
1  face  the  wind '  of  custom  and  persuasion  and 
powerful  circumstance — independence  was  im 
possible  for  me — the  forepart  stuck  fast,  the 
hinder  part  was  broken — I  could  but  accept,  I 
could  but  take  on  trust,  I  could  but  yield,  and 
drift  ? 

Made  in  God's  image,  of  reason  at  least,  and 
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free  will,  and  self-management,  and  single  being, 
we  must  be,  for  ourselves  and  by  ourselves,  that 
which  we  are,  whether  in  conduct  or  in  character 
or  in  faith  or  in  life.  Is  there  no  other  life  for 
us  than  this  life  of  drifting  ?  Is  there  no  kind 
of  life,  which,  without  arrogance  and  without 
presumption,  without  affecting  to  be  that  which 
it  is  not,  or  to  expect  to  be  that  which  it 
cannot  be,  shall  yet  be  able  to  reckon  concerning 
itself  both  with  man  and  God,  shall  have  its 
own  reason  for  believing,  its  own  scope  and  aim 
of  being,  its  own  rudder  and  compass  for  the 
voyage,  its  own  safe  arrival  at  the  shore  whither 
it  intends  and  resolves  to  go  ? 

2.  Thus  we  reach  the  second  text  and  the 
second  picture  and  the  second  parable — that 
which  shows  us  the  disciples  crossing  the  sea  of 
Galilee  through  wind  and  storm,  terrified  in  the 
midst  of  it  first  by  the  absence  and  then  by  the 
apparition  of  their  Master,  then  calmed  by  His 
voice  of  reassurance,  receiving  Him  into  their 
ship,  and  straightway  finding  themselves  at  the 
land  whither  they  went. 

The  opposite  of  a  life  of  drifting  is  obviously 
a  life  of  aim,  of  purpose,  of  directness.  A  life 
which  goes,  not  anywhere,  but  somewhither.  A 
life  with  a  terminus,  with  a  destination,  with  a 
haven.  A  life  possessing  both  helm  and  pilot,  a 
controlling  hand  and  a  guiding  will. 
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Such  a  life  may  be,  and  yet  be  earthly.  A 
business  life  may  have,  in  terms  at  least,  all 
these  conditions.  A  life  of  ambition — a  political 
life — a  life  of  study — a  life  of  letters — a  scientific 
life — possibly  a  life  of  pleasure — it  is  just  pos 
sible — may  have  its  object  well  defined,  and 
earnestly  kept  to — it  might  be  quite  untrue  to 
say  of  it  that  it  '  struck  sail '  under  any  sudden 
impulse  of  chance  or  circumstance,  or  could  ever 
be  described  (within  its  own  limits)  as  driven  or 
drifting. 

Perhaps  not — but  how  when  we  take  into 
view  the  whole  of  being — eternity,  as  well  as 
time  ?  How  then  ? 

The  subject  is  wide — we  must  shorten  it. 
We  want  to  know  what  is  the  security  against 
drifting,  when  we  take  in  two  worlds.  And  we 
find  it  in  the  words,  'They  received  Him  into 
the  ship.' 

No  life  is  safe  from  drifting  unless  it  has 
religion  in  it.  Neither  prudence,  nor  good  sense, 
nor  sound  judgment,  nor  a  strong  will,  can 
prevent  the  ship,  which  is  the  life,  from  being 
caught  by  some  Euroclydon,  and  driven  helpless 
before  it. 

Many  perhaps  would  grant  this,  and  then 
give  their  own  definition  to  the  word  religion- 
make  it  mean  principle,  or  make  it  mean  serious 
ness,  or  make  it  mean  morality — and  so  take 
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the  whole  point  out  of  it  in  its  application  to 
the  subject. 

The  disciples  in  the  second  text  took  a 
Person — not  a  thing,  not  an  idea,  not  a  principle, 
but  a  Person — into  their  vessel,  and  found  His 
presence  the  secret  of  a  safe  voyage  and  a  quick 
arrival.  Brethren,  it  is  a  true  parable.  We  are 
so  made  as  to  want,  not  some  thing,  but  some 
One.  When  St  Paul  has  just  spoken  of  the 
Gospel  as  ( the  mystery  of  godliness,'  he  goes  on 
with  the  personal  relative  '  who.'  And  when  he 
speaks  in  another  Epistle  of  'the  mystery  of 
God/  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  expression  by 
adding, '  even  Christ.'  To  receive  Christ  into  the 
ship  is  the  one  safeguard  against  a  precarious, 
an  unmanly,  and  a  dangerous  drifting. 

We  know  that  the  phrase  is  often  used 
ignorantly  or  used  mischievously.  To  receive 
Christ  is  sometimes  made  a  fanciful,  fantastic,  or 
fanatical  precept.  It  suggests  to  some  minds  a 
moment  of  forced  or  exaggerated  feeling,  to  be 
followed  perhaps  by  a  life  of  inconsistent  con 
duct,  false  self-complacency,  or  blank  and  black 
disappointment.  Be  sure  that  we  do  not  so 
intend  it.  With  us  it  is  the  expression  for  a 
calm  and  sober  and  sacred  transaction,  which  is 
to  set  the  life  upon  a  new  footing  of  hope  and 
happiness — to  define  its  aim,  to  steady  its  course, 
to  settle  its  principle,  to  fix  its  character — not 
V,  F 
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to  make  terms  with  God  as  to  its  past,  present, 
or  future,  but  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  accept 
the  Gospel  as  a  revelation  of  divine  forgiveness, 
fresh  and  free  as  heaven's  light  and  air,  leading 
on  to  a  new  kind  of  life  not  so  much  in  the 
things  to  be  done  as  in  the  spirit  of  doing 
them,  and  enduing  with  a  strength  not  its  own 
the  will  enfeebled  by  sinning  and  the  soul 
enchained  to  the  visible. 

This  new  life,  to  be  lived,  must  be  entered 
upon.  With  no  display  and  no  proclamation 
and  no  signal  of  itself,  beyond  what  men  may 
chance  to  take  knowledge  of  by  its  consequence 
in  an  improved  temper  and  a  sweetened  dis 
position  and  a  more  charitable  tone  and  a 
kindlier  converse,  the  change  is  within.  The 
ship  has  in  it  now  a  Divine  Presence,  and  it  goes 
smoothly  and  steadily  on  its  way.  All  things 
fall  now  into  their  proper  place.  All  things 
are  seen  now  in  their  just  proportions.  The 
man  who  lived  once  for  himself  lives  now  for 
others  and  for  Another.  In  the  same  degree 
he  is  happier,  brighter,  more  concentrated,  more 
effective,  more  attractive,  than  he  used  to  be. 
Already  by  faith  he  is  at  the  land  whither  he 
goes.  Sooner  or  later,  soon  at  the  latest,  he  will 
have  reached  it,  and  the  welcome  on  the  eternal 
shore,  the  glad  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful,' 
will  be  uttered  by  the  same  Voice  which,  in 
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moments  of  sorrow,  perplexity,  and  darkness, 
has  again  and  again  animated  and  cheered  him 
on  the  voyage. 

This  is  a  faint  and  poor  description  of  the 
spiritual  act— for  there  are  acts  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  of  the  body— to  which  we  would  earnestly 
and  lovingly  invite  all  who  have  not  yet  done 
it.  He  of  whom  we  speak  as  the  Person  to  be 
dealt  with  is  already  at  hand  and  within  hearing. 
In  Him  already  we  live  and  move.  He  gives  to 
all  of  us  life  and  breath  and  all  things.  He 
cannot  therefore— it  is  St  Paul's  argument  at 
Athens — be  far  from  any  one  of  us.  We,  in 
heart  and  will,  may  have  erred  and  strayed  from 
Him :  but  even  in  the  land  of  our  self-sought 
exile  we  may  still  speak  of  a  home  and  a  Father 
ours  once,  ours  already,  ours  of  right  if  not  yet 
in  enjoyment :  even  there,  even  thence,  we  may 
arise  and  go  to  one  already  our  Father:  we 
know  already  His  face  and  His  dwelling-place- 
it  is  the  face  of  love,  it  is  the  dwelling-place  of 
happiness. 

One  hour,  one  moment,  may  do  that  we  ask 
of  you— one  rising  of  the  heart,  one  movement 
of  the  will,  one  soul's  prayer,  one  cry  of  the 
spirit— and  eternity  itself  will  not  exhaust  its 
consequences.  Then  no  more  aimless  purpose 
less  helpless  drifting.  This  holy  season  will 
have  witnessed  the  placing  of  the  life  upon  a 
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sure  and  firm  footing.  The  Divine  Father,  the 
Divine  Son,  the  Divine  Spirit,  one  God,  shall 
have  become  your  God  for  ever  and  ever,  your 
guide  unto  death.  A  little  while,  and  the  voyage 
shall  be  ended  :  a  little  while,  and  the  ship 
shall  be  at  the  land  whither  it  went.  'Then 
are  they  glad,  because  they  are  at  rest— and  so 
He  bringeth  them  unto  the  haven  where  they 
would  be.' 
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VI 

IMPOSSIBLE    ARMOUR 

1  Samuel  xvii.  39. 

/  cannot  go  with  these;  for  I  have  not  proved  them. 

TllE  armour  was  good  armour.  Sword,  and 
helmet,  and  coat  of  mail,  each  was  faultless — 
true  metal,  excellent  temper,  perfect  workman 
ship.  And  it  was  a  great  honour  to  wear  it :  it 
was  the  king's  own,  the  king  lent  it,  and  the 
king  put  it  on.  What  was  wanting  ?  The  young 
wearer  had  no  armour  of  his  own :  he  was  fresh 
from  his  cottage  home  and  his  shepherd  life : 
he  had  come  to  carry  a  present  of  loaves  and 
cheeses  to  his  soldier  brothers,  and  had  lighted 
upon  an  exciting  moment  in  the  camp  of  Israel, 
which  had  stirred  his  spirit  into  an  enthusiasm 
of  faith  and  courage :  he  could  not  bear  to  have 
his  country  and  his  country's  God  defied  with 
impunity  by  the  soulless  bulk  of  a  vainglorious 
Philistine :  he  had  even  ventured  to  say,  '  Let 
no  man's  heart  fail  because  of  him ' — to  say  to 
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the  king,  *  Thy  servant  will  go  and  fight  with 
him  ' — and  he  has  neither  helmet  nor  sword. 
Both  arc  at  his  service :  the  king  catches  the 
infection  of  this  young  ardour,  believes  in  the 
mission,  and  will  speed  it  on  its  way. 

At  first  there  is  compliance.  To  refuse  such 
honour  seems  ungracious  or  seems  impossible. 
'  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armour — put  a 
helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head — armed  him  with 
a  coat  of  mail :  David  girded  the  sword  upon  the 
armour,  and  assayed  to  go  ' — assayed,  but  went 
not.  Why  ?  '  -He  had  not  proved  it.'  *  David 
said  to  Saul,  I  cannot  go  with  these,  for  I  have 
not  proved  them — and  he  put  them  off  him.' 
Anything  better  than  the  unproved.  Better  no 
armour  than  the  awkward  encumbrance  of  the 
unwonted  and  the  untried  :  better  the  old  staff, 
so  familiar  to  the  hand  :  better  the  old  sling, 
tried  in  a  thousand  feats  of  eye  and  arm  :  better 
the  old  shepherd's  scrip,  with  its  five  carefully 
selected  smooth  stones  from  the  brook — better 
anything  accustomed,  anything  proved  by  use 
and  found  serviceable,  than  the  showiest,  most 
beautiful,  most  perfect,  of  novelties.  The  king 
armed  the  young  patriot  with  his  own  armour, 
but  David  put  it  off  him,  saying,  '  I  cannot  go 
with  these,  for  I  have  not  proved  them.' 

Brethren,  there  is  a  struggle,  there  is  a  war 
fare,  there  is  a  battle,  before  all  and  each  of 
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us — some  are  already  in  the  heat  of  it — of  which 
the  text  is  the  appropriate  and  the  transparent 
parable,  and  upon  which  a  few  plain  words 
spoken  this  morning  may  be  found  by  some 
seasonable,  and,  I  will  hope,  helpful.  It  has 
two  chief  departments — but  we  need  not  stay  to 
separate  them  very  carefully — the  faith,  and  the 
life.  For  each  of  these  there  is  an  equipment — 
call  it  preparation,  call  it  education,  or  what 
you  will :  only  remember  that  it  is  not  all  pre 
liminary — it  is  lifelong,  it  is  daily,  it  is  new 
every  morning.  If  it  were  not  so,  for  a  large 
part  of  this  congregation  the  subject  would  be 
unpractical — consolatory,  or  melancholy,  as  the 
case  might  be,  but  matter  only  for  retrospect- 
congratulatory  or  regretful,  but  vocal  only  to 
the  memory.  It  is  not  so.  We  will  hasten 
then  into  the  interpretation  of  the  parable, 
carrying,  I  trust,  all  hearts  with  us. 

The  armour  which  Saul  offered  to  David  was 
excellent  armour,  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
which  it  sought  to  replace.  Indeed  of  armour 
David  had  nothing.  The  one  defect  in  the  offer 
was  not  intrinsic,  but  relative.  David  had  not 
proved  it.  Therefore,  good  as  it  was  in  itself, 
good  as  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  owner,  it  was 
of  no  use  and  no  value  to  him. 

Most  young  men  have  some  one  who  offers 
them  his  armour.  In  these  days  the  school- 
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master  is  abroad  even  for  the  poorest.  In  all 
days  the  parent,  for  better  or  worse,  is  present 
in  the  home.  The  Church  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
at  hand  everywhere,  with  its  instructing  and 
educating  influences.  All  these  may  be  de 
scribed  as  offering  to  arm  the  young  mind  and 
the  young  soul  for  the  battle  of  that  life  which 
has  death  in  front  of  it. 

It  is  scarcely  a  reflexion  upon  this  offer  to 
say  that  it  largely  resembles  Saul's  offer  to 
David.  We  hardly  see  how  it  could  be  other 
wise.  Parents  and  teachers  must  educate  out 
of  their  own  stores  of  experience.  They  cannot 
and  they  ought  not  to  ask  the  child  or  the 
pupil  what  he  has,  and  advise  him  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  To  a  large  extent  he  must  be 
'  clothed  upon  '  with  faiths  and  principles  to  be 
taken  at  first  on  trust.  With  the  most  careful 
and  the  most  skilful  endeavour  to  draw  out  the 
thought  that  is  there,  and  to  put  to  it  the  new 
thought,  in  a  form  exactly  fitting  it  and  there 
fore  ready  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  mind 
instead  of  a  piece  or  a  patch  upon  it— and  this, 
or  something  like  this,  is  true  teaching— it  can 
not  always  be  clone  :  education  cannot  always 
be  carried  on  in  this  minute  and  individual 
way:  numbers  alone  would  make  it  impossible, 
even  if  the  educating  idea  were  always  thus 
intelligent  and  thus  active.  The  true  and  the 
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false,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  as  the  educator 
himself  regards  each,  must  be  broadly  and  posi 
tively  stated,  even  though  the  statement  may 
anticipate  the  experience  and  therefore  to  a 
large  extent  the  intelligence  of  the  hearer.  Any 
attempt  to  lay  down  rules  of  conduct  in  circum 
stances  necessarily  future,  or  to  warn  against 
evils  not  yet  developed,  whether  because  the 
age  for  them  is  not  yet,  or  because  the  oppor 
tunity  is  not  yet,  must  more  or  less  partake 
of  the  character  of  arming  David  with  Saul's 
coat  of  mail :  the  person  addressed  cannot  yet 
have  proved  it,  and  yet  the  instructor  durst  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  deferring  into  an  in 
definite  future  the  counsel  or  the  warning  which 
may  at  any  moment  become  vital  to  the  hearer 
when  the  voice  which  now  speaks  will  be  silent. 
Yet  all  the  time  he  knows  that  he  is  uttering 
that  which  can  scarcely  be  impressive,  because 
it  necessarily  lacks  the  personal  proving. 

What  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  enable  the 
receiver  to  prove  everything — so  to  bring  down 
and  bring  home  the  instruction  as  that  it  may 
be,  at  least  in  its  germ,  fruitful  at  once,  operative, 
on  the  smallest  scale,  in  the  young  life  ! 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  we  pass  from 
matters  of  conduct  into  matters  of  faith  ?  Must 
there  not,  here  at  least,  be  an  offer  of  helmet 
and  sword  which  cannot  by  the  nature  of  the 
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case  have  been  yet  proved  by  the  receiver  ? 
Are  we  to  leave  the  young  life  to  think  out  or 
guess  out  its  own  religion,  and  count  it  to  be 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  if  we  prepossess  it 
in  favour  of  the  faith  of  other  people  ?  There 
are  those,  in  these  wonderful  days,  who  thus 
judge — stranger  still,  who,  at  all  risks,  act  upon 
that  judgment.  Hence  a  large  multitude  of 
sowers  of  the  wind,  reapers  of  the  whirlwind- 
bewrayed,  by  the  consequences  of  their  action, 
as  having  miserably,  not  to  say  stupidly,  erred 
somewhere  in  their  reasoning. 

Great  indeed  is  the  responsibility  of  arming 
others,  young  or  old,  in  our  armour.  Great  the 
responsibility  of  offering  helmet  or  coat  of  mail 
to  those  who  cannot  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
have  proved  them.  Well  were  it  if  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  minds  would  think  more  of  it. 
Have  they  proved  their  own  armour  ?  Can  they 
give  a  reason,  to  themselves  and  to  God,  for  the 
faith  with  which  they  thus  preoccupy  another  ? 

'  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? ' — always  a 
solemn  question — has  no  graver  or  more  mo 
mentous  application  than  to  this  matter  of  the 
transmission  of  religion.  Yet  not  to  transmit  it 
is  to  be  worse  than  an  infidel.  For  this  virtually 
precludes  the  faith  of  them  that  come  after — it 
hedges  up  the  way  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
future.  Christianity  is  not  more  a  faith  than 
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it  is  a  life  :  and  the  life  has  its  lifetime — its 
childhood,  its  youth,  its  manhood,  its  eventide. 
What  right  has  a  Christian  (I  speak  not  of  any 
other)  to  cut  off  from  his  son  one  of  these  ages  ? 
Yet  even  that  is  not  all.  Where  is  the  likelihood 
of  a  sudden  leap  and  bound  into  Christianity  at 
the  moment — and  what  is  the  moment — of  the 
individual  coming  of  age  in  the  responsibility  of 
religious  decision  ? 

There  must  be  an  arming  of  one  by  another 
with  the  Christian  panoply  if  Christianity  itself 
is  not  to  die  out  of  the  earth  which  it  has  re 
made.  To  say  otherwise  is  to  have  settled  the 
question,  and  settled  it  the  wrong  way,  whether 
the  Gospel  itself  is  from  heaven  or  of  men.  If 
we  believe  that  Christ  took  it  upon  Him  to 
deliver  man  ;  if  we  believe  that  human  life  is 
redeemed  by  the  one  '  taking  of  the  manhood 
into  God '  which  is  Incarnation  ;  there  is  involved 
in  this  the  responsibility — a  responsibility  grave 
to  solemnity — of  bringing  that  faith  into  every 
corner  and  crevice  of  our  influence.  We  must 
prove,  but  we  must  assert  when  we  have  proved, 
the  mighty  verity,  without  which  good  were  it 
not  to  have  been  born,  that  /  God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.' 

We  pass  to  a  later  thought,  and  one  more 
practical  still  for  us  who  are  here  assembled. 

The  helmet  and  the  sword  and  the  coat  of 
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mail  of  the  Christian  faith  were  first  put  upon 
us  by  others.  We  thank  and  we  bless  God  for 
it.  Never  could  we  have  forged  them,  never 
could  we  have  found  them,  never  could  we  have 
put  them  on,  for  ourselves.  If  we  had  lived  to 
man's  estate  without  them,  the  force  of  godless 
living  through  the  most  impressible  portion  of 
a  lifetime  would  have  been  too  strong  for  us : 
habit  would  have  bound  us :  vainly  should  we 
have  struggled  to  get  free.  That  we  were  born 
into  a  Christendom  is  the  blessing  of  blessings 
till  one  other  comes — one  which  without  it 
scarcely  could  come. 

The  armour  put  on  must  be  proved  after 
wards.  The  faith  of  the  childhood  must  be 
proved  by  the  man. 

O,  brethren,  risk  not  the  battle  of  life — risk 
not  the  discharge  from  it — in  unproved  armour. 

'  Prove  all  things/  St  Paul  said.  '  Prove  the 
spirits,'  St  John  wrote — meaning  the  professed 
inspirations  of  men  who  came  saying,  I  have  a 
message  unto  thee,  O  man,  from  God.  *  Prove 
your  own  selves,'  St  Paul  said  again — always  the 
same  word,  though  with  seven  various  renderings 
in  the  English  Bible. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  fearless  utterances  of 
men  who  knew  that  they  had  God  with  them 
and  in  them,  when  they  challenge  us  to  prove 
all  things,  yea,  the  faith  itself. 
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We  would  not  have  you  live,  and  try  to  die, 
in  unproved,  in  some  one  else's  armour.  *  Prove 
all  things,'  we  say — that  first  of  all. 

You  say  perhaps,  half  in  a  tone  of  complaint, 
Faith  is  an  education  :  I  was  brought  up  in  it. 
Or,  faith  is  a  tradition,  received  from  the  fathers. 
Or,  faith  is  a  prepossession  :  I  was  (  prevented ' 
with  it :  an  advantage  was  taken  of  my  child 
hood,  of  my  babehood  :  I  was  carried  to  the 
font — I  could  not  help  it :  I  was  sent  to  school, 
I  was  taken  to  church :  why  am  I  a  Christian  ? 
I  was  made  so. 

If  you  had  not  been  thus  treated — even  if  in 
some  sense  it  was  the  unsatisfactory  thing  of 
being  armed  with  another's  armour — you  would 
have  been  precluded  from  an  impartial  judg 
ment  when  you  grew  up.  You  would  have 
been  case-hardened  in  infidelity.  You  are  free 
to  judge  now.  '  Prove  all  things.' 

How  ?  you  say.  I  am  prejudiced  now.  It 
would  be  indecent  now  to  become  an  infidel. 
You  have  me  at  an  advantage.  It  is  disrespect- 
able  in  England  still,  not  to  be  nominally  a 
Christian. 

Well — you  must  face  that.  You  will,  if  you 
are  a  man.  '  Prove  all  things/ 

If  I  were  on  a  platform,  arguing  with  atheists, 
I  should  adopt  one  course.  There  I  should  be 
speaking  to  men  not  yet  pledged,  or  pledged  the 
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other  way.  And  upon  them  I  should  urge  one 
argument,  not  always  pressed  as  it  ought  to  be — 
All  questions  must  be  argued  in  their  appro 
priate  region — '  in  part  materid '  as  the  saying 
is.  I  do  not  take  the  telescope  to  a  leaf,  nor  the 
microscope  to  a  star :  I  do  not  listen  to  a  face, 
nor  look  at  a  voice :  I  do  not  taste  a  colour,  nor 
smell  a  book.  In  the  same  way,  if  I  am  asked 
to  believe  that  Christ  died  for  me,  or  that  God 
forgives  me,  or  that  prayer  is  heard,  or  that 
death  is  the  gate  of  life,  I  do  not  consult  Euclid 
or  algebra  about  it  ;  I  know  quite  well  that, 
true  or  false,  that  could  not  help  the  decision  : 
no,  I  remind  myself  that  I  am  a  whole  made 
up  of  many  parts — conscience,  feeling,  affection, 
quite  as  really  constituents  of  my  whole  being 
as  memory,  or  intellect,  or  the  critical  faculty, 
cold  and  bald  and  naked  ;  and  that,  if  God  has 
spoken,  He  is  sure  to  have  spoken  not  to  one 
element  but  to  the  whole  of  me  ;  and  that 
therefore  I  must  bring  myself,  the  whole  of  me, 
to  listen  whether  He  has  spoken  ;  and  if  heart 
and  soul  find  themselves  powerfully  affected 
by  a  professed  revelation — if  it  is  seen  to  exer 
cise  an  elevating  and  softening  and  sweetening 
influence  upon  the  temper,  and  the  conduct, 
and  the  intercourse  with  others,  of  those  who 
believe  and  live  it — if,  in  proportion  as  a  man 
tries  to  live  the  Gospel,  the  life,  the  spirit,  the 
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man,  is  evidently  ennobled  and  beautified — if  he 
really  finds  the  day,  the  separate  day,  made  this 
or  that,  happy  and  bright  and  useful,  or  else 
heavy  and  slovenly  and  miserable,  according  as 
it  is  begun,  continued  and  ended  in  communion 
with  God  through  Christ,  or  the  contrary — I  see 
there  a  proof,  real,  if  not  by  itself  conclusive, 
that  that  revelation  is  from  Him  who  made 
me ;  and  that,  though  many  questions  may 
remain,  as  to  the  authorship  of  books,  or  as  to 
the  inspiration  of  a  book,  or  as  to  the  meaning 
of  inspiration  itself,  and  a  thousand  others,  yet 
these  questions  lie  beside  the  question  of  ques 
tions,  Has  God  given  us  eternal  life,  and  has  He 
given  it  in  Jesus  Christ  ? 

But  now,  speaking  from  a  pulpit,  and  in 
a  congregation  of  persons  worshipping  on  the 
faith  of  Christ,  the  application  of  the  call  to 
prove  all  things  takes  a  slightly  different  form. 

It  bids  us  to  bring  to  the  proof  the  armour 
of  Christian  profession — which  has  been  put 
upon  us  by  education  or  tradition,  by  common 
consent  or  social  propriety,  or  whatever  else — 
by  seeing  whether  it  will  or  will  not  do  for  us 
what  we  have  just  now  supposed  it  to  do  for 
those  whose  experience  we  have  spoken  of  as 
evidence  ;  whether  it  can  make  our  lives  pure 
and  humble  and  noble  ;  whether  it  will  bear  the 
strain  put  upon  it  by  the  particular  trials  which 
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beset  us  in  the  course  of  daily  life  ;  whether, 
for  example,  we  can  make  prayer  a  comfort  and 
help  to  ourselves  ;  whether  by  really  praying  to 
God  as  our  Father  we  can  find  ourselves  the 
better  for  it,  the  happier,  the  kinder,  the  more 
diligent,  the  more  useful  ;  whether  we  can 
sometimes  overcome  a  temptation  to  indolence 
or  selfishness  or  vanity  or  some  more  definite 
sin  by  calling  in  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  promised  to  those  who  ask  Him — and  thus 
turn  profession  into  practice,  and  faith  into 
life. 

It  is  here  that  we  fail.  If  we  would  know  in 
whom  we  have  believed,  it  must  be  by  this  kind 
of  proof.  '  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  of 
God,'  St  John  says,  'hath  the  witness  in  himself.' 
Depend  upon  it,  no  other  evidence  will  really 
keep  any  man,  all  through  and  to  the  end,  a 
believer,  We  want  something  which  shall  give 
us  a  reason  for  believing  like  that  which  assures 
us  of  the  presence  of  a  dear  friend,  or  of  the 
affection  of  a  person  near  to  us  as  the  life.  If 
we  have  this,  we  can  feel  ourselves  safe  upon  a 
rock  that  is  higher  than  we,  even  though  the 
arguments  of  the  sceptics  should  succeed  sooner 
or  later  in  making  havoc  of  many  of  the  out 
works  and  many  of  the  circumstantials  which 
were  once  imagined  to  be  the  very  citadel  of 
our  Gospel. 
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*  Try  the  spirits.'  St  John  gives  us  a  test  of 
them  which  shows  how  firm  was  his  own  con 
viction  of  the  truth  of  truths.  He  says,  *  Every 
spirit  that  confesses  Jesus  Christ  as  come  in  the 
flesh  is  of  God ' — and  the  converse.  <  Hereby 
know  we  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
error.'  You  see  how  wide  a  margin  he  left  for 
diverging  opinions  on  minor  matters.  His  ques 
tion  was,  Is  Jesus  Christ  safe— the  humanity 
and  the  deity  ?  Then  never  mind— all  else  may 
be  discussed— God  Himself  may  be  speaking  in 
unexpected  voices,  if  only  the  great  confession 
rings  out  clear  and  loud. 

'  Prove  your  own  selves,'  St  Paul  says,  '  Ex 
amine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith.' 
That  is  more  important,  that  comes  nearer  to 
the  man  within  the  man,  than  discussing  my 
credentials,  my  apostleship,  or  my  consistency. 
O,  if  one  half  of  the  trouble  were  taken  in  prov 
ing  ourselves  that  is  bestowed  upon  challenging 
the  legality  of  a  dress  or  a  posture,  or  making 
some  preacher  or  writer  an  offender  for  a  word, 
we  should  grow  apace  in  that  real  Christianity 
which  is  first  humility,  and  then  patience,  and 
then  charity. 

This  which  is  ever  near  the  heart  of  a  Chris 
tian  indeed,  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  religion  of 
his  day  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Gospel,  is  some 
times  brought  very  near  to  us  by  the  experiences 
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of  the  hour,  as  they  show  the  steps  of  the  weary 
traveller  nearing  the  goal  of  this  life,  which  is 
the  gate  of  death.  Little  then  will  avail  the 
perfectness  of  the  armour,  the  closeness  of  its 
texture,  or  the  exactness  of  its  fitting.  Sermons 
and  services  and  sacraments  are  then  far  in 
the  background.  Each  incident  of  the  life — the 
earlier,  the  earliest,  not  least — starts  back  into 
vividness.  Sins  of  the  youth,  inconsistencies  of 
the  manhood,  then  are  a  thousand  times  more 
to  him  than  any  punctualities  of  attendance  or 
any  punctilios  of  doctrine.  The  only,  only  ques 
tion  then  is,  Has  the  armour  been  proved  ?  has 
it  borne  the  brunt  of  trial  ?  has  it  been  kept 
buckled  and  kept  burnished  by  a  living  heart- 
deep  communion  with  the  Author  and  the 
Finisher,  with  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life  ? 

'  In  the  hour  of  death,   and   in   the   day   of 
judgment,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
March  17,  1889. 
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GAMBLING 

Philippians  ii.  30. 

(Revised  Version.) 
Hazarding  his  life. 

THE  person  spoken  of  was  Epaphroditus — a 
Philippian  who  had  come  to  Rome,  during  St 
Paul's  first  imprisonment  there,  to  bring  supplies 
to  him  from  that  one  church  which  St  Paul 
allowed  to  assist  him  in  that  way.  Epaphro 
ditus  had  had  a  dangerous  illness  in  Rome, 
brought  on  in  some  way  by  his  ministry  to 
St  Paul.  Either  anxiety,  or  over-fatigue,  or 
climate,  or  infection  of  some  kind  arising  per 
haps  from  work  among  the  poor  Christians  in 
the  great  city,  had  ended  in  an  all  but  fatal 
sickness,  causing  great  distress  both  to  St  Paul 
himself  and  to  loving  hearts  at  home. 

The  change  of  a  single  letter,  only  half  a 
diphthong,  in  the  Greek  text x  has  given  a  new 
and  striking  significance  to  the  latter  clause  of 
the  text.  'Not  regarding  his  life/  or,  more 
literally,  '  having  counselled  ill  for  his  life,' 

1   From  7rapaflov\tvaci(jiivo(;  to 
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was  the  English  of  the  old  reading.  The  trifling 
alteration  just  mentioned  has  made  the  Apostle's 
meaning  this — '  having  hazarded  his  life/  or,  in 
the  still  more  expressive  phrase  of  the  original, 
'  having  played  the  gambler  with  his  life.' 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late,  and 
not  one  day  too  soon,  to  the  prevalence — it  is 
said,  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalence— 
amongst  us  of  the  ruinous  vices  of  betting  and 
Gfamblin£.  Convocation  has  this  week  been 

t>  o 

discussing  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  request  to 
the  clergy  of  the  province  to  make  these  vices 
the  subject  of  addresses  from  the  pulpit.  A 
caution  is  to  be  added  that  such  pulpit  notices 
ought  to  be  judicious.  It  is  felt  that  rash 
things  might  be  said,  rather  injurious  than  help 
ful  to  the  cause  in  hand. 

It  is  indeed  a  topic  demanding  careful 
thought  and  sober  speech.  Every  one  knows 
the  terrific  consequences  of  the  habit  carried 
to  excess.  The  frightful  havoc  made  by  it  of 
family  welfare,  the  cruel  blow  struck  by  it  at 
the  heart  of  parents,  the  deadly  wound  inflicted 
upon  consciences,  the  temptation  opened  by  it 
to  fraud  and  robbery — these  aspects  of  the  vice 
are  patent :  they  lend  themselves  to  rhetoric, 
and  to  something  better  than  rhetoric,  in  their 
denunciation.  This  Temple  Church  retains  the 
memory  of  a  famous  sermon  on  the  subject, 
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preached  in  it  in  the  year  1793,  almost  a 
hundred  years  ago — a  sermon  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  attracted  an  amount 
of  public  attention  -never  commanded  now  by 
any  sermon  issued  from  the  printing-press. 
The  topic  itself  is  not  to  be  exhausted  by  a 
single  sermon  :  it  must  be  (in  some  sense)  ever 
new,  so  long  as  the  vice  itself  retains  its  hold 
upon  the  fallen  nature  which  it  stimulates  into 
so  malignant  and  so  fatal  an  activity. 

But,  though  the  consequences  are  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  terrible,  the  question  has 
been  found  quite  capable  of  discussion,  whether 
the  thing  is  wrong  in  itself,  or  wrong  only  in 
its  abuse.  Is  it  wrong  to  play  for  insignificant 
sums  ?  Is  it  wrong  to  play  for  such  sums  as 
you  and  your  companion  can  afford  to  lose  ?  Is 
it  wrong  to  play  with  an  old  friend  or  a  parent 
whose  evening  would  lose  its  accustomed  gentle 
excitement  if  you  refuse  to  be  accessory  to  it  ? 
In  short,  is  there  sin  in  the  act  itself,  or  only 
when  it  runs  riot  or  at  least  goes  to  excess  ? 

The  challenge  is  sometimes  given  to  find  a 
text  of  Scripture  condemning  it.  The  sermon 
of  which  I  have  spoken  could  find  no  more 
apposite  text  than  the  perfectly  general  one, 
'The  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  you.'  If 
you  look  out  in  a  Concordance  the  word 
*  chance,'  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  subject, 
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you  will  find  it  absent  from  the  Bible  except 
in  a  very  few  places  where  the  context  takes 
out  of  it  all  its  old  significance.  Chance  was  a 
deity  in  heathendom  :  for  the  Christian  it  has 
become  providence :  and  providence  excludes 
chance  (strictly  so  called)  from  the  forces  with 
which  humanity  has  to  reckon. 

St  Paul  (in  the  revised  text)  seems  to  com 
mend  Epaphroditus  for  having  in  some  sense 
played  the  gambler.  But  if  any  one  should 
catch  at  the  phrase  as  an  excuse  for  gambling, 
I  would  bid  him  to  look  at  the  context,  and 
see  what  the  game  was,  and  how  Epaphroditus 
had  played  it. 

Two  considerations  have  occurred  to  some 
minds  as  going  far  towards  the  prohibition  of 
the  act  apart  from  the  consequences. 

One  of  these  arises  out  of  the  responsibility 
of  having.  Money,  in  the  Christian  view  of 
it,  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  to  Him  is  to  be 
accounted  for.  Our  Lord  in  the  same  breath 
calls  it  '  the  unrighteous  mammon  '  and  speaks 
of  being  '  faithful '  or  *  unfaithful '  in  the  use  of  it. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  according  to  the 
use  of  it  here  will  be  the  everlasting  state  there. 
'  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous 
mammon  ' — so  called,  I  suppose,  because  of  its 
manifold  temptations  and  all  but  universal 
abuses — '  who  shall  commit  to  your  trust  the 
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true  riches  ?  And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful 
in  that  which  is  so  precarious  and  so  fugitive 
that,  even  while  you  have  it,  it  may  rather 
be  called  another's  than  your  own,  who  shall 
give  you — shall  He,  who  alone  can,  give  you— 
that  one  inalienable  possession,  that  eternal  life, 
which  alone  deserves  to  be  denominated  your 
own  ? ' 

This  lifts  the  question  of  the  right  and 
wrong  of  risking  money  upon  chances  of  any 
kind  into  a  region  high  above  that  of  the  how 
much  and  how  little.  This  equalizes,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  the  shilling  and  the  farthing, 
the  one  pound  and  the  ten  thousand.  No  man 
is  rich  enough  to  be  extravagant :  and  the 
staking  of  a  shilling  upon  the  chances  of  a  game 
is  the  endeavour  to  withdraw  that  amount  from 
the  sum  of  the  possessions  for  which  you  are 
accountable.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  waste  as 
the  burning  of  a  bank-note  or  the  flinging  of  a 
sovereign  into  the  gutter. 

The  other  consideration  requires  even  closer 
attention.  It  makes  the  real  sin  of  gambling 
consist  in  turning  into  a  matter  of  pecuniary 
gain  or  loss  that  uncertainty  of  our  human  con 
dition  which  God  designed  for  our  moral  and 
spiritual  discipline.  He  has  hidden  from  us 
that  which  shall  be,  that  we  may  be  led  abso 
lutely  and  confidingly  to  leave  it  with  Him. 
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Shall  we  treat  that  ambiguity  of  events,  which 
ought  to  be  a  solemn  and  sacred  memento  of 
the  being  and  power  of  God,  as  a  common 
and  profane  thing,  to  be  speculated  about  and 
trafficked  in,  amidst  light  and  frivolous  talk,  or 
over  a  table  set  out  for  a  game  ? 

When  we  bring  the  matter  into  the  court  of 
conscience,  and  weigh  it  by  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,  there  is  more  in  it  than  lies  on 
the  surface.  Like  every  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  it  waits  for  Christ  to  light  it  up.  Some 
may  say,  Are  there  not  sins  enough  without 
making  new  ones  ?  Is  there  not  more  than 
work  enough  for  Christian  heads  and  hands 
without  hunting  up  these  trivial,  these  ambi 
guous  niceties,  which,  however  viewed,  cannot 
touch  the  spring  of  Christian  living  ?  We  feel 
the  force  of  the  appeal,  and  would  be  far  indeed 
from  branding  every  game  of  chance  as  im 
moral.  Certainly  we  would  not  condemn  those 
whom  a  higher  duty  or  a  larger  charity  has 
led  to  take  part  in  these  things  to  the  extent 
already  allowed  for.  But  this  must  not  fore 
close  the  enquiry  in  its  wider  range  and  deeper 
principle. 

And  in  view,  if  of  nothing  else,  at  least  of 
the  misery  and  the  demoralization  involved  in  it 
for  thousands  of  homes  and  millions  of  lives, 
have  we  not  here  just  one  of  those  evils  which 
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the  voluntary  combination  of  Christian  people 
might  hope  to  counteract  by  the  force  of  in 
fluence  and  example  ?  It  lends  itself  to  such 
treatment  far  better  in  my  judgment  than  those 
leagues  against  intemperance  which  have  done 
a  good  work  on  the  whole,  but  done  it  with 
many  violations  of  the  law  of  good  sense  and 
the  law  of  charity.  Here  is  an  indulgence 
which  certainly  cannot  plead  either  health  or 
necessity  in  its  excuse.  Here  is  a  case  in  which, 
if  in  any  case,  a  voluntary  vow  of  abstinence 
can  harm  no  one  in  health  or  wealth.  To  enter 
a  rigid  lifelong  vow  against  the  most  distant 
approach  to  betting  or  gambling — if  not  because 
it  is  absolutely  wrong,  at  least  because  it  so 
generally  points  and  leads  to  wrong — at  least 
because  it  is  the  starting-point,  to  countless 
thousands,  of  a  career  of  fraud  and  ruin — this 
might  be  the  beginning  of  a  powerful  and  at 
last  triumphant  crusade,  far  more  reasonable, 
in  a  Christian  judgment,  than  that  other  rival 
of  the  temperance  movement,  which  drags  into 
common  mention  vices  not  even  to  be  named, 
and  goes  far  to  despoil  one  half  of  the  race  of 
that  beautiful  modesty  of  which  reticence  is  the 
condition. 

Only  let  us  beware  that  we  import  not  with 
this  new  pledge  that  worse  vice  than  any  that 
a  pledge  can  combat,  the  vice  of  intolerance  and 
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ccnsoriousness  towards  those  who,  on  principle, 
or  even  (if  it  be  so)  through  human  frailty, 
differ.  Temperance  in  one  point  has  been 
found  too  easily  associated  with  intemperance 
in  another — abstinence  from  one  indulgence 
with  an  absolute  licence  in  another.  True  tem 
perance  is  that  Christian  self-control  which  holds 
the  bridle  of  the  tongue  as  well  as  of  the  palate — 
alas,  it  has  not  been  so  always  or  in  all  men. 
On  the  topic  of  this  day's  discourse  let  us  admit, 
and  speak  and  think  as  if  admitting,  that, 
though  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the 
perilousness  of  gambling,  there  may  lawfully  be 
two  opinions  as  to  the  point,  or  even  the  fact, 
of  its  sinfulness  :  one  man  may  apply  to  it  one 
standard  of  judging,  another  man  another.  All 
can  agree  thus  far :  for  the  rest,  let  us  agree  to 
differ. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  gambling  is  thus  prevalent 
and  thus  mischievous  in  its  most  obvious  domain 
of  the  unrighteous  mammon,  there  are  at  least 
two  other  provinces,  larger  and  more  vital,  to 
which  its  presence  is  no  stranger. 

St  Paul  speaks  in  the  text  of  one  who  had 
played  the  gambler  with  his  life. 

We  have  admitted  that  he  speaks  of  this 
gambler  not  with  blame  but  with  praise.  (  Hold 
such,'  he  says,  'in  reputation,  because  for  the 
work  of  Christ  he  put  his  life  in  hazard.' 
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No  honest  man  will  misinterpret  the  saying. 
No  Christian  man  will  deny  that  life  may 
lawfully  (in  a  certain  sense)  be  staked  upon  the 
cast  of  a  die.  Epaphroditus  went  to  Rome  to 
carry  help  from  Philippi  to  St  Paul  in  prison. 
The  climate  of  Rome  is  always,  or  at  certain 
seasons,  prejudicial  to  health.  Epaphroditus 
had  no  disposition  to  ask  where  he  could  best 
lodge  or  when  he  ought  to  move.  His  company 
was  a  solace  to  the  holy  and  now  captive 
Apostle :  that  was  enough.  Probably  St  Paul, 
who  knew  (as  we  learn  from  his  Epistle  to  them) 
so  many  Roman  Christians  by  name,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  their  various  circumstances,  em 
ployed  him  in  many  messages  to  these  of 
comfort  and  counsel  which  he  could  not  carry 
himself.  Whatever  the  particular  cause,  Epa 
phroditus  fell  ill,  and  St  Paul  acknowledged 
that  in  his  coming  and  staying  he  had  gambled 
with  his  life. 

At  the  present  day  many  must  clo  so,  if  they 
would  be  true  either  to  human  or  to  a  higher 
duty — either  to  patriotism  or  to  religion.  Whole 
professions  exist  on  an  indifference  to  health. 
They  can  only  minister  to  others  by  neglecting 
themselves.  The  physician,  the  minister,  the 
nurse,  can  only  cease  to  be  gamblers  with  life 
(in  St  Paul's  use  of  those  words)  when  they 
cease  to  do  the  thing  they  live  for.  Ministers  of 
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Christ  in  Africa  or  in  India  are  all  by  their  very 
commission  gamblers  with  life.  And  he  would 
be  no  Christian,  and  no  man,  who  could  lay  this 
to  their  charge. 

That  which  all  these  do  with  a  safe  con 
science,  and  ought  to  be  '  held  in  reputation ' 
for  doing,  thousands  do  in  that  evil  spirit  of 
selfishness  and  self-indulgence  which  is  indeed 
the  very  vice  of  the  gambler  carried  into  the 
region  of  the  life.  Yet  even  here — even  apart 
altogether  from  Epaphroditus  and  St  Paul- 
there  is  a  hazarding  of  life  which  is  manliness, 
and  there  is  a  cherishing  of  the  life  which  is 
valetudinarianism  or  effeminacy.  The  proverbial 
bravery  of  an  Englishman  is  half  educated  and 
half  created  by  his  early  initiation  into  sports 
and  exercises  each  one  of  which  may  be  said  to 
invite  accident  and  even  to  risk  life.  But  no 
one  would  brand  this  as  gambling  with  life,  who 
valued,  as  an  Englishman  ought  to  value,  the 
result  and  the  product  of  it. 

It  is  far  more  of  the  very  opposite  life  to 
this  that  we  speak  when  we  rebuke  or  condemn. 
Every  bad  habit,  most  of  all  the  worst  of  bad 
habits,  is  the  real  gambling  with  life.  That 
which  is  done  in  defiance  of  warning  from  friend 
and  physician — that  which  is  done  in  the  mere 
speculation  of  its  never  being  found  out  or 
(more  hopeless  still)  of  its  never  finding  us 
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out — that  trifling  with  the  character,  which  will 
go  to  the  very  edge  of  vice,  and  even  parade  its 
doing  so,  confident  in  the  self-strength  not  to 
pass  it,  or  not  to  suffer  for  passing  it — this  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  speculative  tendency  which 
is  in  all  of  us :  this  is,  in  the  worst  and  vilest  of 
forms,  the  spirit  of  gambling  carried  into  the  life. 

Even  than  this  there  is  one  worse  thing- 
worse,  and,  alas,  commoner. 

The  very  word  which  St  Paul  here  uses  for 
*  life '  is  the  same  word  which  stands  in  the  same 
Greek  language  for  *  soul.' 

There  are  some  passages  of  the  Gospels  in 
which  the  two  senses  of  the  word  are  inextric 
ably  blended.  As  where  our  Lord  says,  if  we 
take  the  one  rendering,  '  He  that  loveth  his  soul 
shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  hateth  his  soul  in  this 
world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal : '  or,  if  we 
take  the  other  rendering,  '  He  that  loveth  his 
life,'  and,  '  he  that  hateth  his  life ' :  and  it  needs 
a  scribe  well  instructed  to  disentangle  the  sense 
from  the  parabolical  imagery  which  veils  it. 

To  play  the  gambler  with  the  life  is  serious 
— to  play  the  gambler  with  the  soul  is  graver 
still,  and,  we  are  obliged  to  add,  still  commoner. 

Is  not  this  the  occupation  of  half  the  world  ? 
Not  the  having  decided  that  this  life  is  the 
whole  of  being,  and  as  a  natural  inference  the 
saying,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
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die.'  Not  even  the  deliberate  conviction,  and 
the  conduct  corresponding  to  it,  that  on  the 
whole  the  uncertainties  of  a  future  life  are  too 
great  to  make  it  worth  while  to  take  it  practically 
into  account ;  so  that  it  is  wiser  and  better  to 
make  the  very  most  of  this  world  and  leave  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  reckoning  the  other.  Not 
this.  On  the  contrary — to  accept  what  books 
say,  and  sermons,  and  Scripture  texts  ;  to  hold 
as  a  doctrine,  to  hold  as  an  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  world  to  come,  and  that  there  is  a  day  of 
judgment,  and  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  ought  to  believe  in  Him  and 
to  keep  His  commandments :  and  yet,  though 
conscious  that  He  has  no  place  in  our  life  and 
less  than  none  in  our  heart,  to  cherish  or  at  least 
to  suffer  the  vague  peradventure  that,  after  all, 
the  tale  may  have  little  meaning  though  the 
words  are  strong ;  that,  after  all,  there  may  be 
indulgence,  there  may  be  a  mercy  uncovenanted 
yet  not  the  less  effectual,  so  that  we  may  chance 
it  still,  live  while  we  live  and  die  when  we  must, 
take  the  last  leap  into  darkness  and  be  in  com 
pany  with  the  large  majority  of  those  we  know, 
and  not  suffer  so  very  much,  or  at  all  events  (do 
not  many  divines  say  so  ?)  not  for  ever. 

These  men  play  the  gambler  with  the  soul, 
if  not  with  the  life.  Men  who  would  call  them 
selves  fools  and  madmen  if  they  thought,  or 
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acted  as  if  they  thought,  that  a  mortal  disease 
might  be  left  to  heal  itself,  or  that  the  utter 
neglect  of  their  worldly  affairs  might  not  quite 
lead  to  ruin,  yet  carry  into  their  spiritual  con 
cerns  a  recklessness  quite  as  presumptuous  ; 
chance  eternity  as  they  would  chance  no  day 
and  no  hour  of  time  and  no  most  trivial  item  of 
business ;  and  write  their  own  epitaphs  against 
an  evening  which  has  no  tomorrow — '  This  man 
played  the  gambler  with  his  soul — and  he  lost 
the  game.' 

Brethren,  while  there  is  time,  let  us  look  into 
these  things.  To  chance  the  life  to  come  is  to 
carry  speculation  into  a  region  where  it  becomes 
at  once  the  crime  which  Scripture  denominates 
tempting  God.  As  well  might  you  throw  your 
self  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  trusting 
that  angels  would  guard  you  against  the  con 
sequences  of  your  presumption.  From  this  last 
recklessness  of  the  gambler  may  the  Divine 
Spirit  save  us  all — writing  deeply  upon  our 
hearts  that  most  opposite  lesson  of  St  Peter, 
'  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren,  give  diligence 
to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure ;  for  so 
an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you  abun 
dantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
July  7,  1889. 
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STRONG     LANGUAGE 

Matthew  v.  37. 

But  let  your  communication  be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay  : 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil. 

THE  words  close  a  paragraph  of  the  great 
Sermon. 

Our  Lord  is  illustrating  His  office  of  the 
Interpreter.  He  is  not  corne  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  He  takes  the  Law  of  Sinai  as  His  text 
book,  and  comments  upon  its  clauses.  '  It  was 
said  to  them  of  old  time  .  .  .  but  I  say  unto 
you.'  The  tone  is  that  of  authority :  but  it  is 
not  the  authority  to  annul  any  previous  word 
of  God,  but  only  to  analyze  it— to  dive  deep 
into  its  principle,  and  to  reproduce  the  letter 
in  its  spirit. 

Every  one  of  the  ten  commandments  is 
thus  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  His  ministry. 
Several  of  them  are  thus  dealt  with  in  this  one 
Sermon.  The  paragraph  before  us  might  be 
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regarded  as  a  commentary  on  the  3rd  command 
ment,  'Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain ' — or  on  the  Qth,  *  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh 
bour.'  But  it  may  be  rather  the  interpretation 
of  a  verse  in  the  iQth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  *  Ye 
shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely,  neither 
shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God.' 

In  any  case  it  gives  us  the  Christian  view  of 
a  wide  subject— that  of  appeals  to  God  in  the 
form  of  oath  or  vow  ;  traces  the  thing  to  its 
source,  reduces  it  to  a  principle,  and  lays  down 
upon  it  the  comprehensive  rule  which  has  been 
just  read  as  the  text. 

Oaths  and  vows  may  seem  to  have  little  in 
common  ;  but  they  both  use  the  name  of  God 
(or  some  name  which  involves  it),  and  they  both 
use  that  name  in  confirmation  of  some  state 
ment  or  some  promise  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  rest  solely  upon  the  Yea  or  Nay  of  the 
man. 

This  is  what  all  oaths  and  all  vows  have  in 
common.  Both  imply  that  the  simple  affirm 
ation  is  not  enough  to  guarantee  truth  or  to 
secure  performance,  to  gain  assent  or  to  warrant 
confidence  (as  the  case  may  be)— it  must  be 
supported,  it  must  be  strengthened,  by  calling 
God  in.  A  man  will  be  afraid  to  do  that 
lightly :  if  he  is  willing  to  do  that,  he  gives  all 

V'  H 
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he  can  in  proof  of  his  veracity  in  the  one  case, 
of  his  fidelity  in  the  other. 

In  the  childhood  of  the  race  such  appeals 
were  permitted,  were  in  certain  cases  com 
manded,  in  divine  legislation.  The  reality  of 
God  was  the  first  thing  to  be  taught  ;  and  such 
appeals  recognized,  and  even  helped  to  realize, 
that.  Just  as  a  visible  sanctuary  aided  the  con 
sciousness  of  God's  presence,  so  the  use  of  His 
name  in  human  transactions  not  only  expressed 
but  conveyed  the  conviction  of  His  being  and  of 
His  truth. 

It  was  enough  in  those  early  clays  to  impress 
the  duty  of  seriousness  and  of  reverence  in  the 
use  of  His  name.  The  3rd  commandment,  and 
the  Qth  commandment,  and  several  scattered 
precepts  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  were 
satisfied  with  this.  Let  the  man  who  vows 
something  to  God  take  care  to  pay  it.  Let  the 
man  who  swears  by  God  take  care  that  he  does 
so  truthfully.  'Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit 
ness  against  thy  neighbour '  was  the  elementary 
morality  of  the  Decalogue.  *  Better  is  it  that 
thou  shouldest  not  vow,  than  that  thou  shouldest 
vow  and  not  pay,'  was  caution  enough  for  those 
times — and  a  caution  never  superfluous. 

That  there  has  been  progression  in  the 
divine  teaching,  even  as  regards  morals,  can  be 
doubted  by  no  student  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
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Mount.  '  It  was  said  to  (not  by)  them  of  old 
time — but  /say  untoj'tfw'  (both  pronouns  being 
emphasized  in  the  original),  is  sufficient  warrant 
for  it.  The  same  Lord  taught  in  both  dis 
pensations.  It  was  not,  '  Moses  said  thus,  but 
I  say  otherwise.'  This  would  have  been  just 
that  destroying  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
which  the  Lord  of  the  Gospel  emphatically  dis 
claimed.  The  stress  lies  not  so  much  on  the 
speaker  as  on  the  spoken  to.  To  them  of  old 
time  God  by  Moses  spoke  thus :  now  to  you  of 
the  Gospel  age,  the  fulness  of  the  time  being 
come  for  it,  God  by  His  Son  speaks  thus— 
speaks  to  interpret  and  to  fulfil. 

And  He  begins  by  sweeping  away  all  those 
glosses  and  subterfuges  with  which  teachers  and 
people  alike  had  overlaid  the  simplicity  of  the 
letter.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  said,  To  sweat- 
by  the  temple  is  nothing — to  swear  by  the  gold 
of  the  temple  is  the  only  oath  binding.  To 
swear  by  the  altar  is  nothing — to  swear  by  the 
gift  upon  the  altar  is  a  solemn  and  serious 
thing.  And  timid  consciences  had  taken  refuge 
in  appeals  evading  the  name  of  God — mention 
ing  heaven  or  earth,  naming  the  holy  city  or 
naming  their  own  head,  and  counting  themselves 
secured  against  profanity  by  doing  so.  Upon 
each  and  all  of  these  He  throws  the  search 
ing  light  of  reason  and  conscience,  by  saying, 
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Whither  wilt  thou  go  from  God's  presence  ? 
where  wilt  thou  discover  the  thing  which  is 
nothing;  to  God  ?  What  is  heaven  ?  it  is  God's 

o 

throne  :  what  is  earth  ?  it  is  God's  footstool : 
what  is  Jerusalem,  but  the  city  of  the  great 
King  ?  Nay,  thine  own  frame,  or  any  part  of  it, 
so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  is  it,  thus 
appealed  to,  aught  else  but  God's  handywork  ? 
The  hairs  of  thy  head  are  all  numbered  by 
Him — thou  canst  not  make  one  of  them  white 
or  black. 

It  being  thus  impossible  to  evade  God  in 
such  *  oaths  for  confirmation,'  what  is  the  moral  ? 
Shall  it  be  simply  not  to  forswear  thyself? 
whether  heaven  or  earth,  whether  Jerusalem  or 
thine  own  head,  be  the  thing  appealed  to,  to 
take  heed  that  thou  speak  truly  or  that  thou 
speak  faithfully,  remembering  that  God  is  in 
each  of  them,  named  or  unnamed  ?  '  I  say  unto 
you,  Swear  not  at  all  :  let  your  communication 
be  Yea,  yea,  Nay,  nay  ;  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  cometh  of  evil/ 

The  prohibition  is  large  and  general.  Swear 
not  at  all.  Yes  and  No,  simple  affirmation, 
simple  denial,  let  these  suffice  you.  Anything 
beyond  these,  any  expletive  by  which  you 
would  strengthen  your  evidence  or  give  em 
phasis  to  your  promise,  cometh  of  evil,  or  (as  it 
might  be  rendered)  is  of  the  wicked  one.  What 
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shall  we  say  ?  Is  the  officer  of  the  court  speak 
ing  against  Christ  when  he  administers  the  oath 
to  a  witness  ?  Is  the  subject  offending  against 
the  great  King  when  he  takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign  ?  Are  the  man  and 
the  woman  standing  before  the  holy  table  guilty 
of  forgetting  Christ  when  they  make  their  vow 
of  mutual  faithfulness  '  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  ?  Was 
St  Paul  guilty  when  he  wrote  the  words, '  Behold, 
before  Gocl,  I  lie  not '  ?  Or  was  the  One  greater 
than  St  Paul  contradicting  His  own  principle 
when  He  suffered  the  High  Priest  to  adjure 
Him  by  the  living  God,  accepted  the  appeal  and 
answered  the  question  ? 

These  reflexions  will  check  a  hasty  interpret 
ation  even  of  the  divine  Interpreter  before  us. 
That  such  caution  is  necessary,  not  in  this 
instance  only,  is  evident  when  we  reach  the 
precept  '  not  to  resist  evil ' — smitten  on  the  one 
cheek,  to  turn  the  other — compelled  to  go  a 
mile,  to  go  twain — to  give  to  every  man  that 
asks  of  us,  and  of  him  that  takes  away  our 
goods  not  to  ask  them  back.  We  are  not  to 
create  a  new  *  letter '  out  of  the  new  c  spirit  '- 
principle  rather  than  rule  is  the  thing  always  to 
be  looked  for. 

And  surely  without  fanaticism  and  without 
folly  we  can  read  the  principle  here. 
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Swear  not  at  all.  Let  your  language  be 
Yes  and  No.  The  Christian  man's  word  should 
be  as  good  as,  and  (if  so)  is  better  than,  his 
oath.  As  good,  because  an  oath  can  add  no 
thing  to  it — better,  because  every  attempt  to 
add  to  it  implies  a  lower  level  of  morals. 

Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  a  Christian 
legislature  ought  to  be  on  the  watch  to  abolish 
oaths  in  every  quarter  and  on  every  subject  ripe 
for  it.  In  every  distinctively  Christian  society 
the  abolition  ought  to  be  total.  To  be  asked  to 
swear  should  be  an  insult.  In  mixed  societies, 
like  this  motley  Christendom,  where  the  bad 
come  and  go  with  the  good,  where  the  discovery 
of  crime  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  work  of  govern 
ment,  and  where  even  for  purposes  of  common 
justice  between  man  and  man  wrong  may  be 
done,  cruel  and  irreparable,  by  supposing  a  state 
of  enlightenment  which  is  not  yet,  and  lifting 
into  an  unreal  elevation  institutions  which  to  be 
of  any  use  must  deal  with  the  thing  that  is — it 
may  be  necessary,  if  only  because  of  the  hard 
ness  of  hearts,  to  leave  some  provinces  under 
the  operation  of  the  Law  rather  than  of  the 
Gospel.  But  even  here  let  it  be  the  aim  of  a 
Christian  legislature  to  raise  the  tone  and  to  lift 
the  level  up  to  the  standard,  in  all  things,  of 
the  divine  Master.  And  that  standard  is,  in 
this  department,  Swear  not  at  all. 
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But  there  is  a  province  in  which  the  precept 
needs  no  modifying  and  no  temporizing.  It  is 
the  province  of  everyday  intercourse  and  of 
common  speech. 

We  have  all,  certainly  the  older  of  us,  wit 
nessed  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  in 
decent  society.  The  profane  use  of  the  very 
name  of  God  was  common,  both  in  the  form  of 
blessing  and  cursing,  even  on  the  lips  of  women, 
in  the  table-talk  of  two  generations  ago.  The 
most  awful  and  horrible  imprecations  occurred  in 
every  other  sentence  of  some  men's  conversation, 
and  they  were  not  scouted  or  avoided  in  conse 
quence.  All  this  is  gone.  But  its  departure 
has  not  left  in  universal  possession  the  Yea  and 
the  Nay,  the  simple  assertion  and  the  plain 
denial,  which  our  Lord  declares  to  be  the  only 
innocent  form  of  speech.  New  expletives  are 
invented,  adopted,  popularized,  at  last  vulgar 
ized,  one  by  one,  each  of  which,  if  tried  by 
our  Lord's  test,  would  be  found  to  have  in  it 
some  element  of  connexion  with  things  sacred 
or  awful — at  all  events  cannot  be  kept  out  of  His 
domain,  in  some  one  of  its  provinces,  of  whom  it 
is  written,  '  If  I  climb  up  to  heaven,  Thou  art 
there  :  if  I  go  down  to  hell,  Thou  art  there  also.' 
Our  subject  last  Sunday  carried  us  into  a 
debatable  ground  between  absolute  and  relative 
evil,  and  suggested  the  thought  of  a  possible 
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combination  among  thoughtful  people  to  put 
it  clown,  in  mercy  to  the  multitudes  who  are 
its  desperate  victims.  Today  we  deal  with  a 
matter  which  has  to  do  more  entirely  (yet  not 
absolutely  so)  with  the  individual  man.  Would 
it  be  amiss  for  each  one  of  us  to  examine  the 
favourite  expletive— almost  every  one  has  one 
—with  which  we  garnish  or  season  or  seek  to 
strengthen  our  language,  by  the  standard  here 
applied  by  Jesus  our  Lord  to  the  expressions  in 
use  in  His  day  for  the  same -purpose.  Temple 
and  altar,  heaven  and  earth,  Jerusalem  and  the 
man's  own  head,  seem  to  have  been  common 
phrases  of  this  kind  then  ;  and  our  Lord  sees  in 
each  of  them,  even  in  the  last,  a  divine  refer 
ence  because  a  divine  connexion.  How  would 
it  be  if  He  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  some  of 
our  commonest  expletives  ?  With  the  exception 
perhaps  of  a  few  too  utterly  silly  and  meaning 
less  to  deserve  to  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than 
as  so  many  insults  to  the  understanding  by 
which  God  has  differenced  us  from  the  beasts 
that  perish — and  therefore,  even  these,  not  quite 
without  their  connexion  with  more  serious  con 
siderations — which  of  them  would  not  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  that  divine  expostulation, 
Heaven  is  God's  throne,  earth  is  God's  footstool 
—your  very  head  is  not  yours,  you  cannot  make 
one  hair  white  or  black  ? 
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The  attempt  to  strengthen  speech  by  appeals, 
more  or  less  serious,  to  something  supposed  to 
be  external  to  us  or  superior,  is  a  disparagement 
of  that  speech  which  we  seek  to  strengthen. 
Our  Lord  bids  us  to  resent  this.  Your  commu 
nication  (your  *  word/  the  Greek  says)  needs,  or 
should  need,  and,  if  unhappily  it  does  need,  can 
get,  no  confirmation.  Say  or  deny — let  that 
suffice  you.  Christ  pleads  for  our  '  word.'  He 
stands  up  for  the  truthfulness  of  each  one  of  us. 
To  try  to  add  to  the  word  is  to  misgive  it.  He 
would  have  the  standard  of  a  man's  veracity  so 
high  that  it  cannot  be  lifted  higher. 

It  has  been  said — and  there  is  great  force  in 
it — that  society  itself  exists  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  men  will 
speak  truth.  A  society  in  which  the  balance  of 
probability  was  the  other  way  would  be  either 
a  society  not  yet  civilized,  or  else  a  society  de 
moralized  into  worthlessness.  An  oath,  or  that 
which  affects  the  same  character,  a  strengthen 
ing  expletive,  insults  the  society  in  which  you 
live  with  this  alternative  of  reproach. 

But  let  us  who  hear  the  Word  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  would  do  it  think  rather  of 
the  honour  to  which  He  here  lifts  us,  when  He 
says,  Let  your  communication  be  Yea,  yea,  Nay, 
nay  :  it  is  enough — your  word  is  enough — and 
whatsoever  goes  beyond  the  mere  word  cometh  of 
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evil.  He  would  have  us  to  assert  for  ourselves 
that  honour  which  He  does  us,  as  utterers  (of 
course)  of  truth  and  truth  only.  His  direct 
warning  may  be  against  attempts  to  confirm 
the  word  by  appeals  (in  any  form)  to  one 
greater.  But  the  indirect  warning  is  against 
suffering  our  word  to  need  such  confirmation. 
His  real  reproof  is  turned  against  those  exagger 
ations  of  speech,  in  things  human  or  in  things 
divine,  which  shake  men's  confidence  in  the 
thing  spoken,  and  tempt  the  man  who  would  be 
believed  to  call  witnesses  (so  to  say) — super 
natural  it  may  be,  external  to  himself  at  all 
events — to  the  truth  of  his  own  word. 

Exaggerations  of  speech  are  many,  and  they 
infest  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  utterance.  In 
their  lowest  forms,  they  are  the  nursing-mothers 
of  gossip  and  scandal :  tattlers  and  busybodies, 
newsmongers  and  society  papers,  could  not  live 
without  them.  Great  reproach  is  in  the  thought 
— for  who  is  altogether  capable  of  an  atmosphere 
absolutely  truthful  ? 

Alas  for  the  saying — there  are  exaggerations 
of  speech  even  among  historians,  even  concern 
ing  the  dead.  Where  is  the  writer  who  can 
afford  to  be  scrupulously  true — foreseeing  as 
he  must  do  the  reproach  of  dulness  if  he  cannot 
tinge  and  colour,  if  he  cannot,  by  detraction 
or  by  its  opposite,  surprise  and  startle,  if  he 
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cannot  even  in  the  region  of  fact — nothing  is 
easier  to  the  unscrupulous — in  some  way  seem 
to  originate  ? 

But  the  infection  spreads  further,  and  into  a 
province  where  '  word '  ought  to  be  tJie  word. 
What  sect,  what  heresy — nay,  but  what  party, 
what  'school  of  thought/  in  the  Church — does 
not  deal  in,  almost  live  upon,  exaggeration  ? 
To  isolate  is  to  exaggerate,  where  the  topic  is 
revelation.  One  text  of  Scripture,  stripped  bare 
of  connexion  and  context,  divorced  from  other 
texts  which  correct  and  balance  it,  may  support, 
may  even  seem  to  prove,  the  inference  of  doc 
trine  drawn  from  it,  and  yet  the  use  to  which  it 
is  turned  may  be  fatal  to  the  harmony,  to  the 
consistency,  to  the  good  sense,  to  the  morality, 
of  God's  truth  as  a  whole.  This  is  exaggera 
tion  in  divine  things — and  nowhere  are  its  evils 
more  conspicuous.  To  such  abuses  of  doctrine, 
whether  in  the  sacramental  direction,  or  in  that 
of  conversion,  justification,  assurance,  or  the 
eternal  state,  we  may  well  apply  the  warning 
before  us  as  to  the  incomparable  sanctity  of 
truth,  alike  in  the  scrupulosity  (for  its  own 
sake)  of  its  utterances,  and  in  the  responsibility 
involved  in  them  towards  the  consciences  of  its 
hearers. 

Other  and  tenderer  attractions  draw  us  to 
the  Person  and  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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If  ever  for  a  moment  we  seem  to  divert  your 
thoughts  from  these,  God  forgive  us — we  mean 
not  so.  It  is  in  the  cross  itself  that  the  life  of 
God  centres  for  each  of  us  ;  and  no  word  of 
exhortation  can  have  much  force,  it  scarcely 
ought  to  have,  save  for  those  who  have  first 
seen  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  un- 
cleanness,  and  have  therein  washed  and  been 
made  clean  every  whit. 

Yet  it  is  not  in  the  perpetual  repetition  of  a 
single  formula — if  it  be  even  the  formula  which 
is  the  Gospel,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved ' — that  the  whole  minis 
try  is  contained.  The  Bible,  the  Gospel  itself, 
is  much  larger  and  more  varied  than  this  in  its 
topics  of  teaching.  And  sometimes  the  selec 
tion  of  one  characteristic  of  the  mind  that  was 
in  Christ  Jesus  may  not  be  without  its  value  in 
drawing  towards  and  at  last  to  the  Saviour 
some  hungering  and  thirsting  soul  not  yet  won 
to  its  own  peace. 

There  is  something,  to  my  mind,  at  once 
striking  and  touching  in  the  thought  of  Him 
presented  this  morning,  as  the  soul  of  truth  and 
honour — the  divine  Man  who  is  so  jealous  for 
the  word,  the  human  word  (so  to  say),  of  His 
creatures,  that  He  will  not  have  it  propped  or 
buttressed  by  oath  or  vow  or  other  appeal  to  a 
greater  than  itself,  but  will  have  it  go  forth  pure 
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and  simple  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  into 
the  ear  of  his  fellow,  assuming  assent  because 
conscious  of  rectitude. 

Yes,  the  honour,  the  spotless  honour,  of  the 
divine  Teacher  breathes  here  in  the  teaching. 
To  be  on  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  on  the 
side  of  all  that  is  honourable,  all  that  is  noble, 
all  that  is  true,  as  well  as  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
virtuous,  men  themselves  being  the  judges. 

And  if  He  who  thinks  thus  highly  of  us  as 
God  made  and  as  He  has  redeemed  us— He 
who  bids  us  just  to  speak  the  truth  and  expect 
to  be  believed  without  further  insistance  or 
higher  appeal— has  also  felt  for  us  in  our  fall 
from  this  high  ideal  ;  not  lifting  us  up  rudely 
or  violently,  but  gradually  and  thoughtfully 
educating  us  back  to  it — Himself  (in  order  to 
do  this)  dying  as  well  as  living  for  us  ;  shall  we 
not  feel  the  double  compulsion  of  a  love  thus 
respectful  as  well  as  thus  devoted — and  when 
He  says  to  us  once  again,  as  He  says  today, 
Come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life,  answer  with 
one  voice,  and  mean  it — 

Lo,  glad  I  come,  and  Thou,  blest  Lamb, 
Shalt  take  me  to  Thee  as  I  am— 
Nothing  but  sin  I  Thee  can  give, 
Nothing  but  love  shall  I  receive. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 

July  14,  1889. 


IX1 

A   PLEA    FOR   THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB 

Isaiah  1.  4. 

The  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
that  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
him  that  is  weary :  He  wakeneth  morning  by  morning, 
He  wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  the  learned. 

Psalm  xxviii.  i. 

(Revised  Version.) 

Be  not   Thou  deaf  unto  me;  lest,  if  Thou  be  silent  unto 
me,  I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit. 

SPEECH  and  hearing  are  combined  in  both  the 
texts.  The  tongue  and  the  ear  in  the  first, 
deafness  and  dumbness  in  the  second. 

The  subject  of  this  day's  almsgiving  is  fertile 
in  suggestion.  I  would  turn  it  to  account.  It 
is  also  fertile  in  Scripture  allusions.  I  have  read 
you  two  texts  :  I  would  fain  have  added  two 
others  to  them.  One  from  the  Old  Testament. 
'  Who  hath  made  man's  mouth  ?  or  who  maketh 
a  man  dumb  or  deaf?  is  it  not  I,  the  Lord?' 

1  Preached  in  aid  of  the  Llandaff  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 
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And  one  from  the  New  Testament.  '  He  hath 
done  all  things  well ;  He  maketh  both  the  deaf 
to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.' 

But  the  two  texts  have  this  peculiarity,  that 
they  lift  the  whole  subject  into  a  higher  region 
than  that  of  any  bodily  exercise  of  speech  and 
hearing,  giving  us  a  splendid  glimpse  of  the 
great  analogy  which  /uns  through  God's  whole 
dealing,  in  nature,  in  providence,  and  in  grace. 
'  All  things  are  double,  one  against  another  ; 
and  He  hath  made  nothing  imperfect ' — nothing 
isolated  and  solitary.  '  One  thing  establisheth 
the  good  of  another ;  and  who  shall  be  filled 
with  beholding  His  glory' — His  self-manifest 
ation  in  all  departments  of  operation  ? 

The  text  from  Isaiah  describes  the  inward 
ear  as  wakened  morning  by  morning  to  the 
voice  of  God  Himself,  and  the  tongue  as  taught 
of  God  Himself  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
weary  and  comfortless  souls.  The  text  from 
the  Psalter,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of 
the  Bible,  ascribes  to  God  Himself  both  ear 
and  tongue,  prays  Him  not  to  be  deaf,  prays 
Him  not  to  be  dumb,  to  the  cry  and  quest  of 
His  creature,  and  declaring  that  to  find  God 
deaf  or  dumb,  is  the  very  death  and  burial  of 
the  human  being.  '  Be  not  deaf,  be  not  silent, 
lest  I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into 
the  pit.' 
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Our  first  duty  this  afternoon  is  to  set  fully 
before  ourselves  the  case  and  condition  to  which 
we  are  asked  to  minister.  What  is  this  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ?  Why  is  it  wanted  ? 
What  makes  it  one  of  the  many  claimants  of 
Christian  bounty  ?  Arc  there  any  considera 
tions  which  ought  to  give  it  a  prominent  place 
among  the  charities  of  Christian  England  ? 

Some,  perhaps,  have  imagined  the  calamity 
itself  to  be  a  rare  and  exceptional  one.  It  is 
not  so.  A  computation  was  made  about  half  a 
century  ago — and  probably  the  facts  are  not 
greatly  altered  now — by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe  (England  included)  gave  an 
average  of  about  one  in  every  fifteen  hundred 
persons.  At  that  time  there  were  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  hundred  deaf  mutes  in  our  own 
country.  About  one  in  every  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  of  our  own  fellow-countrymen  is  desti 
tute  of  the  two  powers  of  speech  and  hearing. 
Instances  are  given  of  particular  families,  in  one 
of  which  no  less  than  seven  out  of  ten  children, 
and  in  another  no  less  than  seven  out  of  eight 
children  were  deaf  and  dumb. 

Deaf — and  dumb.  Have  we  ever  thought 
what  this  means  ?  Have  we  realized  the  soli 
tude,  the  silence,  the  void  and  the  blank,  the 
monotony  and  the  dreariness,  of  such  an  exist- 
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ence  ?  To  be  debarred  from  all  the  instruction, 
all  the  kindness,  all  the  sympathy,  which  enters 
by  the  ear  ;  to  be  debarred  from  so  much  as 
asking  a  question,  making  a  request,  expressing 
a  feeling,  uttering  a  want,  telling  a  sorrow,  breath 
ing  an  affection — have  we  tried  to  fancy  what 
this  would  be,  what  it  would  be  for  one  day  or 
one  hour,  even  were  the  next  hour  or  clay  to  give 
the  gifts  back  to  us  in  full  tale  ? 

Solitary  confinement  indeed. 

Some  may  say  that  perhaps  the  want  is  less 
felt  where  there  has  been  no  experience  of  its 
supply.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  deafness 
and  dumbness  not  congenital,  not  dating  from 
the  birth,  but  caused  by  some  sudden  shock, 
caused  by  fever  or  accident,  and  leaving  there 
fore  a  melancholy  memory  both  of  speech  and 
hearing.  And  where  this  is  not  so,  still  the 
want  is.  If  there  is  no  conscious  intelligent 
missing,  no  definite  craving  for  powers  never 
possessed,  still  there  is  the  same  actual  poverty 
of  the  life,  the  same  destitution  of  all  its  zest 
and  all  its  joy. 

We  could  almost  wish,  if  we  stopped  here, 
that  the  old  idea  were  the  true  one,  that  these 
defective  frames  held  no  human  intelligence  and 
no  human  affection,  no  yearning  for  intercourse 
and  no  capacity  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  so. 
Within  that  profound  silence,  unbroken  (save 
V.  I 
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in  some  faintest  vibration)  by  pealing  organ, 
sounding  trumpet,  or  crashing  thunderstorm, 
there  dwells  a  soul  not  inaccessible  to  pain  and 
pleasure,  not  incapable  of  purpose  or  feeling, 
not  absolutely  destitute  of  ideas  and  sentiments, 
not  wholly  passive  or  inanimate  even  as  to  the 
alternatives  of  vice  and  virtue.  Inferior,  it  must 
be  confessed — inferior,  not  by  constitution,  but 
by  circumstance — to  surrounding  souls  which 
have  all  the  faculties  at  command  for  the  recep 
tion  and  communication  of  influence ;  inferior 
to  these,  actually  and  in  the  present,  morally 
perhaps,  intellectually  perforce  ;  there  is  yet 
between  those  and  these  not  only  a  resem 
blance  but  an  identity  of  nature,  which  makes 
both  alike  human,  and  leaves  no  doubt,  as  to 
the  one  any  more  than  as  to  the  other,  in  what 
category  of  animals  to  place  them.  We  picture 
to  ourselves  in  these  silent  ones,  solitary  among 
a  multitude,  a  condition,  to  begin  with,  of  double 
childishness,  of  double  credulity,  of  double  irrita 
bility  and  passionateness.  We  picture  to  our 
selves  a  dulled  but  not  deadened  capacity  alike 
of  grief  and  joy,  alike  of  attachment  and  grati 
tude,  alike  of  interest  and  of  emulation — day  suc 
ceeding  day  without  uttering  to  it  speech,  night 
following  night  without  showing  it  knowledge. 
In  all  this  what  room  is  there  for  acquiescence, 
as  though  the  condition  itself  were  one  negative 
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only,  making  no  demand   either  upon  the  tear 
of  compassion  or  upon  the  hand  of  help  ? 

This  was  the  old  world's  estimate,  where  it 
did  not  form  a  harsher.  Heathen  philosophers, 
nay,  even  Christian  fathers,  declared  the  deaf 
incapable  of  knowledge.  Popular  opinion  viewed 
the  deaf  mute  as  under  a  curse,  a  reproach  to 
the  mother  that  bare  him,  a  useless  burden  upon 
the  supplies  of  earth,  sentenced  by  the  laws  of 
political  economy  to  an  excusable  and  justifiable 
putting  to  death.  Pitiable  state  !  Who  can  even 
read  of  it,  or  think  of  its  hecatombs  of  victims 
through  all  those  ages,  unmoved  ?  Had  the 
Gospel  of  a  divine  Christmas  no  balm  in  its 
Gilead  for  these  ? 

Yet  for  long  centuries  the  Gospel,  as  it  inter 
preted  itself  on  a  corrupt  earth  to  selfish  men, 
was  itself  deaf,  was  itself  dumb,  to  these  mute 
unconscious  suppliants — scarcely  so  much  as 
looked  upon  them,  as  it  passed  them  by  on  the 
other  side.  God  has  secluded  them,  it  said, 
by  His  ban  or  at  least  His  fiat,  from  human 
access  :  only  by  the  ear  can  knowledge  be  made 
available  ;  only  by  the  tongue  can  the  evan 
gelist  himself  convey  wisdom.  Not  till  the 
fifteenth  century  (they  say)  was  the  possibility 
of  instructing  the  deaf  mute  so  much  as  hinted 
in  any  work  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Then  first 
was  the  thought— revelation  we  might  almost 
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call  it — placed  on  record,  '  Written  characters, 
and  ideas,  may  be  connected  together  without 
the  intervention  of  sounds.'  Not  till  far  on  in 
the  sixteenth  century  do  we  hear  of  any  public 
practitioner  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  he — let  us  record  it  to  the  credit  of  a 
country  not  always  found  in  the  van  of  civiliza 
tion — he  was  a  Spaniard.  Perhaps  in  many 
lands  and  in  many  forms  was  the  discovery 
simultaneously  made,  and  in  the  words  of  one 
of  these  pioneers  we  read,  it  may  be,  the  convic 
tions  and  the  experiences  of  many — '  Thus  a 
soul  which  has  slumbered  awakes — a  mind 
which  has  been  in  darkness  opens  to  the  light— 
a  savage,  strange  to  our  customs,  is  initiated  into 
our  ideas,  our  knowledge,  our  speech.' 

Interesting  histories  tell  of  the  adventures  of 
one  of  these  philanthropists  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  terror  in  the  great  Revolution — 
how  he,  a  priest,  and  therefore  a  *  suspect,'  was 
arrested,  imprisoned,  and  awaiting  execution, 
when  he  was  saved  for  the  moment  by  a  petition 
of  his  own  pupils — once  themselves  deaf  and 
dumb — read,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  audi 
ence,  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly ;  how  he 
was  at  a  later  time  saved  from  the  uplifted 
sword  of  the  executioner  by  a  devoted  workman 
who  threw  himself  between,  and  said,  'You 
shall  run  through  my  body  to  get  at  his  ; '  how 
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one  of  the  caprices  of  that  fickle  people  raised 
then  a  sudden  enthusiasm  in  his  favour — the 
intending  murderers  embraced  him,  and  he  was 
escorted  home  in  triumph.  It  was  this  man's 
famous  pupil,  himself  rescued  by  his  skill  from 
the  mental  prison-house  of  the  deaf  mute,  who 
gave  birth  to  some  of  the  most  striking  intellec 
tual  utterances  of  the  metaphysician.  *  What  is 
gratitude  ?  The  memory  of  the  heart.'  '  What 
is  a  sense  ?  An  idea-carrier.'  '  What  is  ambi 
tion  ?  The  hovering  of  a  soul  round  a  coveted 
object.'  '  What  is  eternity  ?  A  day  without  a 
yesterday  or  a  tomorrow.' 

The  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  won  its 
way,  we  have  seen,  by  slow  steps  and  stages, 
into  a  place  among  the  possibilities  of  Christian 
philanthropy.  But  of  late  years  it  has  done 
more.  It  has  become  a  devout  study,  a  defined 
science,  a  fruitful  art.  Institutions  for  its  effec 
tive  practice  have  been  at  work  in  England  for 
at  least  half  a  century.  A  former  Vicar  of  Don- 
caster  cannot  be  out  of  place  in  pleading  for  the 
deaf  mute  in  his  new  home  at  Llandaff.  The 
LlandafT  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  itself 
(through  its  excellent  master)  the  child  of  the 
Yorkshire  Institution  at  Doncaster.  It  is  thus 
that  a  succession  of  runners  hands  on  the  torch 
of  life — life  from  the  dead  for  two  worlds — the 
world  of  activity  and  of  enjoyment  here,  the 
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world  of  wider  activities  and  of  higher  joys 
hereafter. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  cause  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  has  been  pleaded  in  this  Cathe 
dral.  The  then  Archdeacon  of  LlandafT,  after 
wards  Dean,  preached  for  it  on  Christmas  Day, 
1875.  The  worshippers  in  the  Cathedral,  un 
known  to  themselves,  are  contributors  (through 
the  Chapter)  of  a  small  annual  donation  to  this 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  from  the  Offer 
tory  Fund.  From  this  day  forward  let  it  hold 
a  more  prominent  place,  beloved  brethren,  among 
the  objects  of  your  interest,  your  sympathy,  and 
your  liberality. 

But  it  would  be  the  waste,  in  large  part,  of 
what  I  feel  to  be  an  opportunity,  if  I  failed  to 
draw  from  the  subject  a  concluding  word  or  two 
of  application. 

(i)  '  Wonderfully  made'  a  Psalmist  calls  us, 
and  he  makes  it  a  motive  for  thankfulness.  '  I 
will  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  for  I  am  wonder 
fully  made.'  In  no  respect  more  wonderfully 
than  in  the  two,  the  twin  gifts — the  gift  of  hear 
ing  and  the  gift  of  speech.  The  very  attempt, 
futile  as  it  is,  to  imagine  ourselves  possessed 
of  neither  or  deprived  of  both  is  salutary  in 
directing  the  attention  at  least  to  a  wonderful 
blessing  too  often  treated  by  us  as  a  thing  of 
course.  If  any  one  has  ever  suffered,  for  a  few 
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weeks,  from  the  loss  of  hearing  but  in  one  ear, 
he  has  been  made  conscious,  by  that  temporary 
and  partial  deprivation,  of  the  value  of  the  gift 
of  hearing  to  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the 
life.  But  O,  to  have  lost  altogether,  for  ever, 
the  sense  of  hearing — never  again  to  be  allowed 
to  hear  the  conversation  that  is  liveliest,  the 
melody  that  is  sweetest,  the  voice  that  is  dearest ! 
Yet  even  this  is  better  than  one  other  thing— 
never  to  have  had  it — never  to  have  known  what 
conversation  is,  what  music  is,  what  (dearest  of 
all)  the  human  voice  is.  When  we  give  God 
thanks  for  '  all  the  blessings  of  this  life/  let  us 
sometimes  expressly  mention  this. 

And  the  sister  gift,  of  speech.  We  have 
mentioned  the  speech  of  others,  let  us  mention 
our  own.  When  we  are  in  sickness,  not  to  be 
able  to  express  a  want — when  we  would  convey 
to  a  friend  some  thought  which  God  has  put 
into  us — when  we  would  breathe  into  some 
loving  ear  the  loving  emotion  of  the  heart,  not 
to  be  able — how  sad  !  what  a  privation  !  If  we 
have  ever,  in  the  most  modified  and  mitigated 
sense,  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  lost  our  voice, 
what  a  helplessness  overpowers  us !  Almost  a 
feeling  of  shame,  as  though  we  were  deprived  of 
that  which  differentiates  man  from  beast — of 
that  which  the  Psalmist  calls  our  'glory.'  To 
have  lost  the  '  glory '  for  ever — but  O,  never  to 
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have  possessed  it — never  to  have  spoken  one 
word  by  which  any  one  can  -remember  us — one 
word  which  shall  have  distinguished  us  from  the 
lump  of  matter  in  which  we  arc  embedded — 
would  not  this  have  been  worse  ?  '  I  will  give 
thanks  unto  Thee,  for  I  am  wonderfully  made.' 

(2)    A    second    thought    follows — 'fearfully 
made.'     And   even   for  this  the  Psalmist  gives 
thanks.     The  second    thought  is   the  responsi 
bility   of  the   two   gifts — hearing    and    speech. 
For  every  sound  to  which  the  ear   listens — for 
listening  is  (by  definition)  voluntary  hearing — 
we  are  responsible.     We  can  stop  the  ear.     It  is 
in  our  power  to  stop  the  ear  against  evil :  alas,  it 
is  in  our  own  power  to  stop  the  ear  against  good. 
For  both  we  arc  responsible.     The  deaf  mute  is 
free.    He  is  not  '  fearfully  made,'  if  by  '  fearfully ' 
we  mean,  with  serious  consequences  if  the  sense 
be  not  rightly  used  in  admitting  and  refusing. 
The  ear  is  not  the  gate — it  is  the  porter.     It  has 
to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong  appli 
cants  for  admission.     Alas,  how  often  does  the 
smart,  showy,   meretricious  applicant   pass    the 
wicket,  and  the  grave,  serious,  religious  applicant 
find  itself  shut  out ! 

I  press  the  responsibility  of  the  ear  because 
it  is  the  less  obvious.  Upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  tongue  no  moralist,  no  Book  of  Scripture, 
is  silent.  Alas,  if  the  ear  slays  its  thousands, 
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the  tongue  slays  its  ten  thousands.  Whose 
tongue  will  bear  the  test  ?  whose  tongue  is 
ready  for  the  '  opening  of  the  books '  ? 

And  yet  gratitude  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  responsibility.  If  for  nothing  else,  we  can 
thank  God  for  the  self-criterion  with  which  He 
has  supplied  us  in  the  ear  and  in  the  tongue. 
Yes,  the  deaf  mute  lacks  two  of  the  surest  instru 
ments  of  that  most  painful  but  most  necessary 
wisdom  —  the  knowledge  of  himself.  What 
sounds  does  the  ear  love  to  drink  in  ?  What 
sounds  does  the  tongue  love  to  pour  out  ?  Sounds, 
the  ear,  of  beauty  and  grace  and  love  ?  sounds 
of  God  speaking,  God  '  wakening '  it  (as  the  text 
says)  '  morning  by  morning  ? '  Sounds,  the  tongue, 
all  of  kindness,  all  of  purity,  all  of  benefiting— 
that  '  speaking  as  it  were  God's  oracles '  to  which 
St  Peter  invites  us  ?  Or  the  very  opposite  of 
all  these— sounds  of  folly,  sounds  of  discord, 
sounds  corrupt  and  corrupting  ?  Give  thanks 
for  this  test  of  your  state — your  state  before 
God — your  state  for  eternity.  '  By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned.' 

(3)  A  third  thought  is  pressed  upon  us  by 
the  subject,  and  it  is  that  of  the  fertility,  the  in 
ventiveness,  the  victoriousness,  of  Christian  love. 

Could  any  case  be  imagined  more  depressing, 
more  discouraging,  more  dismaying,  to  Christian 
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effort,  than  that  of  the  deaf  mute  ?  Who  might 
not  be  excused  for  saying,  as  men  said  for  ages 
and  generations,  It  is  the  hand  of  God — before 
it  I  bow  and  worship,  against  it  I  cannot 
struggle — 'woe  to  him  that  striveth  with  his 
Maker'? 

By  what  channel  can  I  make  knowledge, 
divine  or  human,  enter  this  inaccessible  fortress, 
the  mind,  the  conscience,  the  soul,  of  this  frame 
work  of  flesh  and  blood  from  which  the  power 
of  hearing  has  been,  accidentally  or  of  purpose, 
omitted  ?  As  well  might  I  construct  a  ladder 
the  top  of  which  might  reach  Uranus  or  Nep 
tune,  as  attempt  an  entrance,  by  voice  or  hand, 
into  this  castle  which  has  moat  and  has  no 
bridge.  You  have  heard  how  the  inaccessibility 
pressed  alike  upon  philosophers  of  heathendom 
and  fathers  of  Christendom.  Can  you  wonder  ? 
To  this  moment  probably  most  of  us  have  no 
conception  how  it  could  be  clone — how  that 
union  between  letters  and  ideas,  without  help  of 
sounds,  was  ever  or  is  now  daily  effected.  Which 
of  us,  average  men,  passable  Christians,  would 
not  have  raised  the  siege  of  that  fort,  despairing 
of  our  men  and  guns  for  its  capture  ? 

So  did  not  the  Christian  heroes  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Holland — so  do  not  the  Christian 
heroes  of  Doncaster  and  Llandaff — and  accord 
ing  to  their  faith  it  is,  and  it  has  been,  done  to 
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them.  To  despair  of  nothing  is  Christian  faith  : 
to  despair  of  no  man  is  Christian  chanty. 

(4)  Yet  another  word  comes  to  me.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  sign  and  token  given  us,  in  this 
deplorable  yet  not  hopeless  condition  of  the 
deaf  mute,  of  the  independence  of  the  personal 
being  of  any  one  or  any  number  of  his  present 
conditions  of  life. 

Here  is  a  human  body,  and  here  is  a  human 
mind,  heart,  and  soul  in  it.  This  particular  body 
is  made  without  two  of  its  proper  senses.  The 
car  is  deaf  to  sounds  :"  the  tongue  is  dumb  as  to 
articulate  speech.  Thus  it  has  (so  to  say)  no 
ingress  and  no  egress  of  knowledge  ;  no  com 
munication  with  beings  around  it  ;  no  power  of 
being  influenced  and  of  influencing  by  the  ordi 
nary  means  of  intercourse  ;  only  by  enormous 
and  quite  modern  effort  susceptible  of  so  much 
as  the  most  elementary  information  as  to  the 
being  of  God,  as  to  the  history,  duty,  or  destiny 
of  man.  Yet  in  two  ways  we  find  this  depriva 
tion  less  than  fatal.  To  a  certain  extent  it  can 
be  remedied.  Much  can  be  done  to  inform, 
much  to  discipline,  much  to  educate.  That  is 
something.  That  is  a  witness  to  the  compen 
sating  grace  by  which  disadvantage  may  be 
struggled  with,  supplemented,  fertilized.  But  it 
is  more  to  my  present  purpose  to  call  attention 
to  the  humanity  nevertheless — the  mind,  heart, 
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and  soul  nevertheless — of  this  imperfectly  con 
stituted  being.  This  deaf  mute  is  a  man  for  all 
that.  God  can  communicate  with  him,  and  he 
can  communicate  with  God,  on  an  equal  footing 
of  creation,  redemption,  and  immortality  with 
that  of  the  most  privileged  of  the  race. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  say  to  us,  You  may  lose, 
you  might  have  been  born  without,  almost  any 
particular  portions  whatsoever  of  this  which  is 
the  ordinary  framework  of  the  human  life  ?  Sight 
and  hearing,  touch  and  speech,  are  so  many 
connecting  links  with  a  world  of  matter.  They 
are  conveniences,  they  are  facilities,  they  are 
ornaments,  they  are  not  necessities,  even  of  the 
life  lived  in  the  flesh.  You  might  lose,  you 
might  never  have  had,  any  or  all  of  them,  and 
yet  you  might  have  been  a  man—intelligent, 
religious,  immortal — only  waiting  for  your  de- 
velopement  a  little  longer  than  others.  Conse 
quently,  this  body  may  in  due  time  drop  off 
from  all  of  us — sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  the 
organs  of  each,  laid  in  the  grave  to  see  corrup 
tion — and  we  still  be.  Nay,  if  we  rightly  read 
certain  words  of  Scripture — written,  first  of  all, 
of  the  Lord  Himself — the  very  dying  in  flesh 
may  itself  be  the  quickening  in  spirit,  not  only 
contemporaneous  with  but  even  conducive  to  it. 
1  Put  to  death  in  flesh  ' — at  the  same  moment, 
by  the  same  act,  'quickened  in  spirit.' 
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This  body  is  a  help,  but  it  is  a  hindrance. 
It  helps  the  life  of  time :  it  clogs  the  life  of 
eternity.  Do  not  think  or  talk  as  though  this 
particular  organism  were  the  only  possible  one 
for  an  intelligent,  reflective,  spiritual  being.  Do 
not  accept  the  argument  for  one  moment,  that, 
because  these  particular  organizations  would  be 
unsuitable  to  the  climate  or  atmosphere  of  Saturn 
or  Jupiter,  therefore  those  planets  are  empty- 
have  been,  are,  and  must  be.  Be  well  assured 
that  for  such  as  shall  be  '  counted  worthy  to 
attain  that  world '  there  shall  be  a  life  different 
in  every  respect  from  the  life  that  is  here — com 
munication  not  by  ear  or  tongue  :  all  of  us— 
taking  the  words  on  the  footing  of  the  letter — 
all  of  us  will  be  deaf  mutes  in  heaven.  There 
shall  be  a  more  than  sensible,  more  than  mes 
meric,  more  than  electric  intercourse  there  be 
tween  soul  and  soul.  Thoughts  shall  there  not 
be  talked,  they  shall  be  thought,  into  ears  which 
are  minds  there.  '  God  is  spirit '  already,  '  and 
they  that  would  worship  Him  must '  even  here 
'worship  in  spirit.'  But  there,  in  that  world 
beyond  death,  not  worship  only,  not  prayer  or 
praise,  but  communications  of  all  kinds,  with 
God,  or  with  angels,  or  with  men,  will  all  be 
'in  spirit' — in  spirit,  and  therefore  'in  truth' — 
that  kind  of  truth  which  knows  no  integuments 
and  no  disguises  of  sense,  like  the  city  itself 
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which  *  had  no  need  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon 
to  shine  in  it,  because  the  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.' 

LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL, 
January  10,  1886. 
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THE    POSTAL    SYSTEM    IN    ITS    BENEFICENT 
AND    RELIGIOUS   ASPECT 

2  Corinthians  iii.  3. 

An  epistle  of  Christ,  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God;  not  in 
tables  of  stone,  but  in  fie  shy  tables  of  the  heart. 

AN  '  epistle '  is  a  letter.  *  Epistle  '  is  a  word 
formed  from  the  Greek — '  letter '  from  the  Latin. 
'  Epistle '  does  not  occur  in  the  English  Old 
Testament :  there  it  is  always  '  letter,'  or  (quite 
as  often  and  quite  as  correctly)  in  the  plural 
form,  *  letters.'  To  our  ear  ( letter '  sounds  simpler 
and  less  formal  than  '  epistle ' :  one  sometimes 
wishes  that  it  had  been  used  in  the  English 
Bible  even  for  the  Apostles'  writings — St  Paul's 
letter  to  the  Romans  or  the  Galatians,  St  Paul's 
first  or  second  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  or  (as 
here)  to  the  Corinthians.  It  would  have  made 
them  perhaps  more  real  to  us  as  what  they  were 

1  Preached  at  a  gathering  of  officers  of  the  Cardiff  Post 
Office  in  Llandaff  Cathedral. 
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and  what  they  are — letters,  from  a  real  man  to 
real  places  and  people,  sent  by  him,  and  reach 
ing  them,  just  as  letters  between  friends,  quite 
natural,  quite  on  subjects  of  living  life,  matters 
intensely  interesting  alike  to  the  writer  and  to 
the  readers. 

An  epistle  is  a  letter.  '  An  epistle  of  Christ/ 
then,  is  '  a  letter  of  (from)  Christ.' 

We  do  not  possess  any  letter  of  Jesus  Christ's. 
There  was  a  spurious  correspondence,  known  to 
the  early  Church,  between  Christ  and  a  prince  of 
Mesopotamia,  who  applied  to  Him  for  help  in 
sickness — but  it  was  a  forgery.  Indeed,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  must  have  been  so,  for  there 
were  no  Christians  in  Mesopotamia  till  Christ 
Himself  was  gone  back  to  heaven. 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  actual  epistle  of 
Christ  is  found  in  the  addresses  to  the  seven 
churches  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  They  are 
composed  in  His  name,  and  the  order  for  that 
composition  is  given  in  the  word  '  Write.'  Each 
one  of  them  might  be  described  as  '  an  epistle 
of  Christ,  ministered  by  His  servant  John.' 

When  St  Paul  speaks  here  of '  an  epistle  of 
Christ,'  he  does  so  in  figure.  We  might  say  (in 
modern  phrase)  he  is  drawing  an  illustration 
from  the  Post  Office. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  text  itself. 

St  Paul  is  speaking  of  what  we  call  letters  of 
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introduction,  or  letters  testimonial.  He  asks, 
Are  such  letters  needed  between  me  and  you  ? 
Apollos  had  such  (we  read  in  the  iSth  chapter 
of  the  Acts)  when  he  first  passed  from  Ephesus 
to  Corinth :  the  disciples  in  the  one  place  wrote 
to  the  disciples  in  the  other  place  to  receive 
him.  But  St  Paul,  after  his  long  ministry  at 
Corinth,  needed  no  such  recommendation.  And 
he  turns  the  idea  very  beautifully.  Ye  your 
selves,  he  says,  are  my  testimonial,  my  letter  of 
introduction.  That  letter  is  written  on  my  heart 
— it  is,  in  other  words,  my  deep  love  for  you — 
all  men,  wherever  I  go,  can  read  it :  the  report 
of  our  mutual  affection,  and  of  the  ground  of 
it  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  forms  my  credentials 
everywhere  in  new  places.  You  will  find  an 
exact  parallel  to  this  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

And  then  he  enlarges  a  little  upon  it  in  the 
verse  read  as  the  text. 

This  known  love  between  you  and  me  is  my 
letter  of  introduction  elsewhere.  Christ  wrote 
it — I  carry  it.  It  is  Christ's  letter,  'ministered 
by  me ' — either  as  its  amanuensis  or  as  its 
carrier.  But  Christ  wrote  it — not  with  ink,  and 
not  on  material  tablets—but  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God,  and  on  hearts  of  flesh,  mine  and 
yours,  as  its  tablets. 

The    text    was    suggested    to    me    by    the 
V.  K 
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occasion.  We  arc  welcoming  this  afternoon  to 
the  mother  church  of  the  diocese  a  large  com 
pany  of  men  whose  every-day  life  connects 
them  with  the  postal  service  of  the  country. 

It  seems  natural  to  enquire  whether  there  is 
anything  about  your  work  in  the  Bible.  There 
is  more  about  it  there  than  you  might  suppose. 
A  Concordance  will  present  a  somewhat  full 
record  under  the  heads  of  Epistle,  Letter,  and 
Letters.  Many  of  the  entries  are  sad  and  sor 
rowful  ones.  The  first  (I  think)  of  all,  is  that 
fatal  letter  of  King  David  to  his  unworthy 
confidant  Joab  about  Uriah.  See  there  what 
a  letter  may  have  in  it— a  cruel  and  treacherous 
edict  of  murder.  And  that,  for  the  sake  of 
another  crime.  Alas  for  poor  fallen  human 
nature !  And  the  next  in  order  is  like  it.  It 
is  the  letter  of  the  wicked  queen  Jezebel  to  the 
elders  of  Jezreel  about  Naboth.  Again  an  edict 
of  murder.  Only,  this  time,  not  from  one  to 
whose  whole  life  it  is  a  contradiction.  Jezebel 
was  not  even  in  name  a  worshipper,  much  less 
a  servant,  of  God.  But  let  it  just  show  us 
what  you  may  be  stamping,  what  you  may  be 
carrying,  in  that  unopened,  that  privileged,  that 
sacred  budget  of  the  daily  letters.  Let  it  give 
an  element  of  awe,  of  solemnity,  to  the  daily 
ministration.  There  may  be  corruption  in  that 
bundle,  and  you  may  be  innocent  of  it.  Soon 
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after,  we  come  to  the  threatening  "  letter  of 
Sennacherib  to  the  good  king  Hezekiah.  So 
early  are  we  warned  that  there  are  letters 
breathing  terror  to  hearts  guilty  or  innocent  ; 
that  the  post  is  a  ministry  of  sorrow  as  well  as 
of  joy :  there  are  those  whom  your  daily  work, 
with  no  fault  of  yours,  will  agitate,  will  distress, 
will  torture.  Happy  then  that  the  same  holy 
record  of  the  Bible  leaves  not  the  bane  without 
its  antidote.  When  king  Hezekiah  received 
that  Assyrian  missive  at  the  hand  of  the  mes 
sengers,  and  read  it,  he  went  up  straightway 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  spread  it  before 
the  Lord.  There  he  found  comfort :  thence  he 
received  an  answer  of  peace.  So  let  us  deal 
with  our  letters  of  distress  or  difficulty — let  us 
spread  them  before  the  Lord. 

Nor  are  we  left  without  a  counter-example, 
in  the  records  of  the  same  reign,  of  what  letters 
may  be  in  the  service  of  good.  *  The  posts 
went  with  letters  from  the  king  throughout  all 
Israel  and  Judah,  saying,  Ye  children  of  Israel, 
turn  again  unto  the  Lord  God — be  not  stiff- 
necked,  but  yield  yourselves  unto  the  Lord,  and 
serve  Him.  The  posts  passed  from  city  to 
city  through  the  country ; '  and  though  many 
*  laughed  to  scorn  (as  they  would  now)  and 
mocked  them,'  yet,  it  is  added,  '  divers  humbled 
themselves:'  nay,  in  Judah  at  least, 'the  hand 
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of  God  was  at  work  to  give  them  one  heart 
to  do  the  commandment.'  So  it  is  still.  Mo 
mentous  issues  hang  upon  that  daily  stamping, 
sorting,  delivering.  Issues,  not  all  of  evil- 
some  of  eternal  good,  to  give  an  expected,  a 
blessed  end. 

We  cannot  open  these  temple-doors  to  you 
today  without  full  hearts.  We  owe  you  so 
much — so  very  much — every  one  of  us.  Wrhat 
is  a  day  worth,  when  its  post  fails  ?  What  is 
the  coining  down  in  the  morning,  what  is  the 
breakfast-table,  what  is  the  business  of  the  day, 
and  what  arc  its  pleasures,  if  there  has  not  been 
the  assurance  that  at  least  we  have  the  letters 
which  had  been  written  to  us  ?  WThat  a  sense  of 
insecurity,  of  mystery,  of  darkness,  settles  down 
upon  the  day  which  railway  strike  or  (may  God 
avert  it)  Post  Office  strike  has  deprived  of  its 
daily  delivery  !  The  humblest  officer  in  the 
great  postal  system  of  England  is  in  fact  (though 
he  does  not  so  call  or  so  think  himself)  the 
benefactor  of  his  country.  Well  may  we  hail 
you  here,  friends  and  brothers,  this  afternoon. 

We  would  turn  our  meeting  to  account  for 
something  other  than  compliment.  While  we 
thank  you,  we  would  also  thank  God  for  you. 

Three  centuries  ago  there  was  no  Post  Office 
in  England.  Why,  indeed,  should  there  be, 
when  so  few  people  could  write  ?  People  dwelt 
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apart,  managed  their  own  little  dwellings,  cared 
not  for  news  of  their  country's  welfare  or  their 
country's  relations  with  foreign  countries,  bought 
and  sold  in  their  own  little  hamlets,  travelled 
with  their  own  goods  to  the  nearest  port  or 
market,  communicated  by  chance  opportunities 
and  at  rare  intervals  with  their  own  nearest  and 
dearest,  and  heard,  weeks  and  months  afterwards, 
by  the  merest  accident,  of  the  very  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths  which  were  all  in  all  to  them, 
Kings  and  a  few  great  nobles  had  their  mes 
sengers,  by  whom  they  despatched  communica 
tions  vital  to  the  peace  of  counties  or  countries. 
London  and  Edinburgh  were  a  week  apart  as 
to  tidings  of  battles  or  revolutions.  Thus  the 
world  vegetated — thus  the  world  slept. 

How  altered,  how  altered,  is  the  face  of  ex 
istence — and  you,  friends  and  brothers,  are  in 
struments  of  the  renaissance.  I  desire  to  magnify 
your  office— for,  in  doing  so,  I  know  that  I  also 
quicken  the  pulses  of  your  activity,  of  your 
alacrity,  in  your  calling.  I  would  have  you  look 
upon  yourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God  to  us 
all  for  good.  When  you  are  disposed  to  count 
the  steps  of  your  daily  circuit,  call  it  monotonous, 
call  it  mechanical,  or  call  it  servile,  then  I  would 
have  you  think  this  again  with  yourselves  :  that 
you  are  messengers  of  Christ,  ministers  of  all 
the  churches,  Telegraph  and  telephone  may 

* 
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at  first  sight  be  more  wonderful — they  possess 
something  of  the  prestige  of  the  supernatural— 
but  I  defy  any  one  who  has  spent  a  day  or  an 
hour  in  going  over  the  working  of  the  General 
Post  Office  in  London,  or  (in  its  measure)  of 
the  central  Post  Office  of  our  great  town  of 
Cardiff,  to  say  that  miracle  itself  can  produce 
a  more  speaking  display  of  the  beauty  and 
power  of  one  attribute  of  the  God  alike  of  nature 
and  miracle— the  attribute  which  He  claims  to 
Himself  in  Scripture,  as  the  God  of  order,  not 
of  confusion — than  that  which  is  presented,  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course,  quite  without  one  outcry 
either  for  admiration  or  for  praise,  in  the  daily 
ministration  of  that  magnificent  organization, 
the  postal  system — national,  colonial,  and  inter 
national — of  our  great  country,  the  centre  of  all' 
the  interests  and  all  the  enthusiasms  and  all  the 
energies  of  the  world. 

I  Avill  bid  you  to  think  but  of  three  of  the 
departments  of  life  to  which  you,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  trying  and  laborious  and  often  depressing 
service,  minister. 

(i)  Think  of  it  in  its  business  aspect.  What 
would  happen  if  that  daily  sorting  and  stamping 
and  carrying  were  but  for  one  day  intermitted  ? 
Why,  the  wheels  of  the  world  would  be  stopped 
by  its  stoppage.  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  and  London 
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itself,  would  suffer  a  paralysis  of  limb  and  brain 
and  heart,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  hospital  or  asylum. 

(2)  Think  of  it  in  its  family  aspect.  We 
need  not  go  to  the  greater  of  life's  joys  or  of 
life's  sorrows — its  occasional  storms  and  tem 
pests,  its  sometimes  desolations,  when  the  four 
winds  from  God's  terrible  wilderness  smite  the 
four  corners  and  the  house  itself  collapses.  No, 
I  would  rather  think,  and  bid  you  think,  the 
gentler  thoughts  which  belong  to  the  com 
munications  passing  week  by  week  between  the 
home — perhaps  the  village  home,  perhaps  the 
secluded,  far-away,  isolated  home — and  the 
schoolboy  son,  or  the  servant  son,  or  the  sailor 
or  soldier  son,  or  the  colonist  son,  or  the  exile 
son  for  fault  or  no  fault  of  his — or,  again,  the 
daughter  earning  her  bread  and  the  bread  of 
her  mother  in  some  distant  home  among  stran 
gers,  whence  her  thoughts  night  and  morning 
and  noonday  seek  the  rock  whence  she  was 
hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  she  was 
digged.  You,  you  are  ministering  to  these 
sweetest  and  most  beautiful  instincts  of  nature 
as  you  tread  your  weary  round  and  never  dream 
that  you  are  the  ministering  spirits,  the  very 
angels  of  God  Himself,  to  a  thousaad  unknown 
unsuspected  men  and  women  and  children  of 
one  blood  (nevertheless)  with  you. 
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(3)  Its  business  aspect,  and  its  family  aspect 
— has  not  your  work  yet  one  more — its  religious, 
its  Christian,  its  Christ-like  aspect  ? 

Yes,  those  letters — that  avalanche  of  letters 
in  the  office,  or  that  bundle  (heavy  enough)  of 
letters  in  the  bag  or  on  the  shoulder — have  an 
office  quite  beyond  and  above  that  of  which  we 
have  yet  spoken.  Of  course  they  unite  divided 
lovers  :  of  course  they  enable  that  sweetest  of 
words,  love,  to  breathe  itself  into  souls  pining 
and  dying  for  lack  of  converse  and  communion 
with  the  far-away  loved  one.  Let  no  man  smile 
— no  man  ivill  smile— if  we  speak  of  this  as 
an  office  of  heavenly  ministry,  to  carry  to  their 
destination  these  messages  of  one  to  one. 

Yet  we  take  a  step  beyond  even  this,  when 
we  remind  you  of  the  work  done  by  letters,  not 
upon  hearts  only — precious  though  that  be- 
but  upon  lives  and  upon  souls. 

O  the  influence  breathed  by  letters  upon 
solitary,  straying,  tempted  lives !  I  do  not  think 
it  is  always  the  religious  letter— strictly  so  called 
and  ostentatiously  so  labelled — which  does  this 
work  of  works.  No,  there  are  letters— from 
mother,  from  sister,  from  brother,  from  friend — 
which  even  name  not  the  name  of  God,  and  yet 
do  Him  service  in  the  heart's  heart  of  the  re 
ceiver.  There  is  a  love,  not  named  but  breathed, 
which  casts  out  the  unclean  spirit  from  its  lodg- 
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ment  in  the  castle  of  the  soul.  There  is  an 
influence,  indefinable  yet  omnipotent,  which 
brings  back,  into  the  life  not  unstained  by 
evil,  memories  and  aspirations  and  repentances 
prescribed  in  vain  alike  from  the  pulpit  and 
by  the  Bible.  It  is  a  subtle  but  a  potent  spell 
which  you  weave  for  the  young  man — yes, 
for  the  man  of  hoar  hairs — as  you  leave  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  which  to  you  is  but  a 
number,  that  little  square  or  oblong  envelope 
which  to  you  is  just  a  folded  paper  and  no 
more.  Think  of  this — and  let  it  consecrate  your 
day's  labour  to  a  ministry  not  of  man  only  but 
of  God. 

And  if  my  words  hitherto  may  seem  to  have 
sought  out  a  few  amongst  us  this  afternoon 
occasional  rather  than  constant  worshippers  in 
our  Cathedral,  let  me  not  fail  to  remind  all 
of  us — writers  sometimes,  if  not  sorters  or  de 
liverers,  of  letters — not  only  of  the  dignity,  not 
only  of  the  sanctity,  but  also  of  the  responsibility 
of  that  gift,  so  common,  so  trivial  today,  once 
so  rare  and  so  exceptional,  of  uttering  thoughts, 
from  heart  into  heart,  not  by  speech,  but  by 
marks  and  symbols  on  paper. 

I  need  not  here  warn  any  one  against  cor 
rupting  by  letters.  That  be  far  from  any  of 
us !  That  all  of  us  would  be  ashamed  and 
shocked  even  to  contemplate  as  a  possibility  to 
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be  eschewed.  And  yet  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  may  be  done  even  in  this  direction  with 
out  exactly  meaning,  certainly  without  actually 
expressing,  the  evil.  Hot  thoughts,  of  inordi 
nate  affection  or  sinful  passion,  often  let  them 
selves  (as  we  say)  be  read  between  the  lines, 
where  there  is  nothing  obscene  or  impure  to  be 
deciphered.  But,  short  of  this,  far  short  of  this, 
there  may  be  that  irrepressible,  that  unconceal- 
able  worldliness,  godlessness,  of  motive  and 
Spirit — that  weighing  and  measuring  of  all  con 
duct  in  worldly  scales  and  by  a  worldly  standard 
— that  utter  leaving  out  of  religion,  and  of  the 
recognition  as  well  as  the  mention  of  God  Him 
self—which  is  wonderfully  contagious,  infectious, 
catching,  minds  being  such  as  all  ours  are 
through  the  original  sin  which  is  the  curse  of 
the  offspring  of  Adam.  Spread  your  letter,  as 
you  write  it — as  Hezekiah  spread  the  letter 
which  he  received — before  the  Lord,  by  an  act 
of  sincere  and  honest  self-recollection,  ere  you 
sign,  ere  you  fold,  ere  you  direct  it.  There  are 
many  letters  for  which  the  best  post  office  is 
the  fire.  But  the  letter  spread  in  its  writing 
before  the  Lord  shall  carry,  not  death  and  not 
barrenness,  but  a  sweet  aroma  of  peace  and 
blessing  into  the  heart  and  the  soul  to  which 
you  address  it. 

'  An   odd  thought  strikes  me,'    Dr  Johnson 
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said,  a  century  and  more  ago,  on  his  death-bed 
—  'a  curious  thought  strikes  me  —  we  shall 
receive  no  letters  in  the  grave.' 

Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  thoughts  which  make 
the  state  beyond  death  so  bare  and  blank  to  our 
conception. 

'  No  letters  ? '  Then  no  information  (is  it 
so  ?)  as  to  the  state  of  the  survivors — their 
health  and  wealth,  their  prosperity  or  adversity, 
their  marriages  and  deaths,  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  their  falls  and  risings  again.  It  is 
difficult,  when  we  just  add  to  these  the  more 
public  events  which  do  not  affect  us  with  equal 
keenness,  just  because  they  are  public,  not 
private,  but  which  yet  interest  us  so  profoundly, 
both  as  men  and  as  patriots, — it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  '  that  world '  as  not  in  some  degree 
unexciting,  dreary,  and  dull.  Yet  the  truth 
is  unquestionable — '  we  shall  receive  no  letters 
in  the  grave.'  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  might 
write  his  letter  (were  the  tradition  trustworthy) 
to  Christ  Himself  in  heaven  :  no  post  office  for 
any  price  could  transmit  it.  Letters  are  of  the 
earth :  between  them  and  Paradise  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed. 

What  other  modes  of  communication,  mes 
meric  or  intuitive,  may  then  be  opened  between 
the  living  and  the  departed,  we  know  not  and 
cannot  know.  It  may  be  that  on  the  whole  it 
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shall  be  better  for  us  that  the  screen  should  be 
massive  and  impervious  :  if  it  is  a  privation  not 
to  know  the  joys,  yet  more  in  number  are  the 
sorrows,  of  earthly  existence.  Could  the  spirits 
and  souls  of  the  righteous  enjoy  perpetual  rest 
and  felicity,  if  they  were  still  conscious — im 
potent  the  while  to  relieve  them — of  the  agonies 
and  anguishes  which  convulse  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  of  the  left-behind  ? 

'We  shall  receive  no  letters  in  the  grave.' 
Then  let  us  so  live  as  not  to  miss  them.  Let  us 
have  a  life  quite  within  and  above,  quite  inde 
pendent  of,  and  extraneous  to,  the  life  of  earth 
and  time.  Let  us  have  so  read  and  so  written 
our  letters,  while  we  can,  as  to  have  no  remorse 
for  them  in  the  world  beyond  death.  And  let 
us  long  for  that  day  which  shall  raise  us  finally 
above  these  small  expedients,  gracious  and  bene 
ficent  as  they  are  to  us,  of  speech  and  writing, 
of  post  and  telegraph,  even  of  bodily  co-exist 
ence  and  converse,  and  introduce  us  into  a  con 
dition  in  which  we  shall  think  thought  into  mind 
without  laboured  intermediate  of  art  and  man's 
device,  being  all  one  in  the  one  Presence,  God 
Himself  being  all  in  all. 

LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL, 
August  24,  1890. 


XI 


TWO     FALSE     STANDARDS     OF 
JUDGMENT 

2  Corinthians  x.  12. 

They,  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  comparing 
themselves  among  themselves,  are  not  wise. 

Two  faults  arc  here — two  perils  of  the  soul- 
rife  then  at  Corinth  among  the  contemporaries 
of  St  Paul  in  the  first  age  of  the  Gospel — still 
rife  amongst  us  upon  whom  (in  a  more  literal 
sense)  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come. 

I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  reproduce  to  you 
this  morning  the  extinct  phenomena  of  this 
strange  old  church  of  Corinth,  with  its  curious 
anomalies  of  doctrine  and  conduct,  its  spiritual 
vanities,  credulous  fancies,  and  fickle  affections. 

The  words  of  the  Bible,  not  least  those  of 
St  Paul,  are  not  dead  words,  but  living.  They 
are  of  all  races  and  ages.  In  our  real  moods 
we  feel  them  to  be  not  of  yesterday  or  of  to 
morrow — no,  but  of  the  hour  and  of  the  moment 
that  is.  May  it  be  thus  with  us  this  morning, 
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while  we  try  to  read  one  of  St  Paul's  riddles,  as 
he  tells  of  people  who,  measuring  themselves  by 
themselves,  and  comparing  themselves  among 
themselves,  are  not  wise. 

At  the  first  reading  we  might  scarcely  see 
any  distinction  between  the  two  faults  spoken 
of.  '  Measuring  themselves  by  themselves/  and 
'  comparing  themselves  with  themselves' — where, 
we  might  ask,  is  the  difference  ?  A  little  thought 
perhaps  will  disclose  it. 

A  man  measures  himself  by  himself,  who 
makes  himself  his  standard — who  has  no  other, 
no  higher,  criterion,  by  which  to  estimate  his 
own  condition,  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual,  than 
himself,  such  as  he  is,  creature  and  product  of  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  inheritor  of  a  certain 
past,  heir  of  an  uncertain  future.  Such  as  he 
is,  he  is  his  own  measure  and  canon,  his  own 
rule  and  line,  to  be  applied  to  himself  when  he 
would  know  how  he  stands  in  relation  to  man 
or  to  God. 

This  habit  of  measuring  self  by  self  may 
arise  from  various  causes. 

It  may  arise  from  conceit.  The  man  thinks 
himself  perfect.  Or,  if  not  perfect— which  no 
one  says,  or  perhaps  thinks— still  sufficiently  so 
for  practical  purposes.  He  needs  no  thorough 
remaking  and  remodelling— certainly  he  needs 
no  bringing  in  upon  him  of  a  new  type  and  a 
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new  idea :  a  little  improving  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary  ;  he  may  still  be  his  own  measure, 
though  the  measure  itself  may  have  been  a  little 
scant  or  a  little  short,  and  may  bear  a  little  repair 
ing  to  bring  it  up  to  statute  and  regulation. 

But  the  measuring  of  himself  by  himself  may 
have — often  has — another  explanation.  Isola 
tion  will  account  for  it.  A  man  lives  alone, 
does  his  own  work,  does  not  read,  does  not 
mix  with  others,  never  sees  either  self-denial  or 
courage  or  patience  or  nobleness  exemplified  in 
life  or  action— how  can  he  measure  himself  by 
any  one  or  any  thing  but  himself?  how  can 
he  do  more  (if  he  does  even  that)  than  take 
account  of  his  today  in  comparison  with  his 
yesterday,  congratulate  himself  if  he  is  a  little 
less  ill-tempered  or  a  little  less  self-indulgent 
than  he  was,  and  set  out  again  for  a  tomorrow 
which  will  have  no  whiff  and  no  gleam  of 
novelty  as  to  its  idea  and  its  ideal  ? 

Here  are  two  possible  explanations  of  the 
first  of  the  two  faults — a  man  measuring  himself 
by  himself.  Conceit  is  one  explanation,  isola 
tion  is  another.  A  third  account  of  it  might  be 
that  sort  of  sluggishness  and  stupidity  of  the 
moral  sense  which  acquiesces  in  the  thing  that 
is,  thinks  it  will  do,  hopes  all  will  come  right, 
just  casts  its  four  anchors  from  the  stern  and 
waits,  without  wishing,  for  the  day.  In  this 
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state  of  mind,  there  is  either  no  measuring— 
which  is  quite  possible — or,  at  best,  that  self- 
measuring  by  the  standard  of  self,  which  makes 
no  stir  at  all  within,  and  which  leads  the  life 
no  whither. 

If  this  be  at  all  descriptive  of  the  character 
of  the  self-measurer,  well  can  we  see  why  St 
Paul  should  say  that  he  does  not  *  presume/  or 
that  he  does  not  'deign' — for  either  rendering 
of  the  word  is  open  to  us,  ironical  in  the  one 
case,  disdainful  in  the  other — to  make  himself 
of  the  number.  How  palpably  the  opposite 
of  that  heroic  soul  which  '  counted  not  itself 
to  have  apprehended  ; '  of  that  onward-pressing 
race  of  enterprise  which  kept  its  goal  ever  in 
view,  forgot  the  things  behind  and  just  made 
for  the  mark. 

Self-measuring  is  one  of  the  two  faults,  let 
us  turn  now  to  the  other. 

1  Comparing  themselves  with  themselves,  they 
are  not  wise.' 

Here  the  singular  has  become  plural.  The 
standard  of  the  individual  has  become  the  stan 
dard  of  a  multitude.  The  man  who,  whether 
from  vanity,  or  from  isolation,  or  from  indolence, 
makes  himself  his  measure  of  duty  and  his 
measure  of  attainment  and  his  measure  of 
excellence,  is  now  replaced  by  the  man  who 
compares  himself  with  other  men — yet,  such  is 
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the    striking   idiom    of    the    original,   not    with 
other  men  on  a  large  scale  or  by  a  thoughtful 
selection    in    which    eminence   should    be    the 
test,  whether  eminence  of  mind  or  eminence  of 
character—  no,  compares  himself  with  his   own 
circle  and  his  own  little  world  such  as  chance  or 
choice  has  made  it.     The  men  spoken  of  com 
pare  themselves  with  themselves  after  all,  only 
the  self  which  they  make  their  measure  is  (so 
to  say)  a  plural  self,  a  composite  self,  a  self  of 
surroundings    and    circumstances,   an    'environ 
ment  '  (to  use  the  new  word)  of  beings  just  like 
themselves,  reflexions  of  their  own  thought,  their 
own  principle,  and  their  own  judgment.' 

The  distinction  is,  I  hope,  clear—  it  ought 
to  be  so—  between  the  two  characters.  We 
have  passed  from  the  self-contained  man,  the 
man  of  conceit  and  isolation  and  indolence,  to 
the  man  who  has  a  world,  as  he  calls  it  and  as 
it  calls  itself,  and  with  that  world  compares 
himself,  as  to  his  thought,  and  as  to  his  conduct, 
and  as  to  his  character,  every  day. 

This  is,  or  may  be,  a  less  unlovely  person 
than  the  former.  He  is  no  solitary,  and  he  is 
no  pedant,  and  he  is  no  misanthrope.  He  does 
not  profess  himself  the  one  wise  man,  or  the 
one  important  man,  or  the  one  perfect.  He  is 
willing  to  let  in  some  light  upon  the  self-life. 
But  it  is  a  limited  light.  It  is  the  light  of  his 
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own  little  world.  It  may  be  a  very  little  world. 
Some  people — especially  among  the  poor — pride 
themselves  upon  the  littleness.  They  make  it  a 
merit  not  to  go  about  houses.  They  never  get 
beyond  the  narrowest  circle,  of  household,  family, 
relations,  connexions.  Men  bound  themselves 
by  the  workshop,  the  office,  or  the  counting- 
house—women  literally  by  the  home.  Even  the 
wider,  even  the  widest,  world  of  any  one  person 
is  still  but  a  small  one.  Society  itself,  in  the 
London  sense  of  the  word,  is  but  a  fraction  of 
the  nation — much  more,  of  the  race. 

Yet  within  this  fraction  (larger  or  smaller) 
of  the  race  multitudes  of  individual  men  and 
women  are  absolutely  cribbed  and  cabined. 
They  think  within  it,  they  judge  within  it,  they 
act  within  it — worse  still,  they  aspire  within  it. 
Not  one  idea  comes  to  them  but  from  it  Not 
one  opinion,  whether  political  or  moral  or  re 
ligious,  is  ever  formed  or  ever  expressed  by 
them  but  at  its  dictation.  They  never  stand 
up  for  one  down-trodden  man  or  one  unpopular 
cause.  They  tariff  sins  and  virtues  at  its  nod. 
They  count  anything  'righteous  overmuch' 
which  overpasses  its  limit  of  religious  duties. 
They  call  any  particular  breach  of  the  moral 
law  heinous  or  venial  according  as  their  world 
condemns  or  condones  it.  Even  in  theology, 
even  in  worship,  their  little  fraction  of  the 
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human  race—the  world  it  is  for  them— has  its 
say  and  its  veto,  and  they  with  it  and  in  it. 

This  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  thing  that  is. 
Tell  me  one  single  subject  on  which  your  opinion 
is  not  taken  from  your  world— remembering 
that  there  is  a  religious  world  as  well  as  a 
secular.  Show  me  the  man  who  dares  to  be 
independent— not  for  the  sake  of  being  so,  but 
because  he  does  not  compare  himself  with  others, 
but  looks  within  or  looks  above  for  his  estimate 
of  men  and  things,  and  stands  already,  con 
sciously  and  by  choice,  at  that  one  judgment- 
seat  where  we  ought  to  be  and  must  be  and 
shall  be  judged. 

St  Paul  says  that  they  who  arc  described  by 
either  of  these  titles,  self-measurers  by  self,  or 
self-comparers  with  each  other,  <  are  not  wise.' 
He  might  have  put  it  more  strongly.  A  man 
might  be  unwise,  though  applying  a  right  stan 
dard  to  himself,  because  he  was  condemned  by 
it,^  because  he  did  not  live  up  to  it.  A  man 
might  be  unwise  whose  judgment  was  weak, 
whose  will  was  feeble,  whose  life  had  many  in 
consistencies,  though  his  aim  was  high  and  his 
effort  noble.  But  the  man  whose  measure  is 
self,  or  whose  self-comparison  is  with  other 
selves,  as  fallible  and  as  prejudiced  and  as  half- 
informed  and  as  lazy-minded  as  the  self-self, 
has  no  chance  and  no  peradventure  and  no 
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possibility  of  wisdom.  He  is  on  the  wrong  tack. 
He  is  in  a  labyrinth  of  error  without  a  clue  to 
guide  him  through  it  or  out  of  it. 

More  or  less  the  two  faults  are  faults  of  us 
all.  They  are  often  found  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  A  man  is  his  own  measure  in  some 
things,  and  compares  himself  with  his  world  in 
other  things.  Many  men  are  slaves  of  a  passion 
or  an  appetite,  and  at  the  same  time  creatures 
and  playthings  of  the  world  in  matters  of  fashion 
and  in  matters  of  opinion.  And  if  they  escape 
both  these  perils,  they  may  still  be  very  far  from 
wisdom.  Still  they  may  be  quarrelsome,  still 
they  may  be  indolent,  still  they  may  be  irre 
ligious,  unchristian,  ungodly. 

D  'Measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  they 
are  not  wise.' 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Evidently  self  (in  this  first  clause)  is  the 
inordinate,  the  exaggerated,  the  overgrown  thing. 
Self  is  here  the  thing  which  must  be  counter 
acted,  combated,  taught  its  place. 

'  Measuring  themselves  by  themselves,'  they 
must  be  taught  to  measure  themselves  by  some 
thing  else. 

Almost  anything  will  be  a  better  standard. 
Almost  anything  must  be  invited  to  share  the 
home  of  the  being  with  self.  Almost  anything. 
If  the  man  would  read— if  he  would  admit  into 
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his  mind  samples  of  the  really  great  and  good— 
if  he  would  live  amongst  the  heroes  of  humanity 
in  biography,  in  history,  I  had  almost  said  in 
fiction — this  must  do  something  towards  the 
disparagement  and  depreciation  and  at  last  the 
dethronement  of  self.  Self  may  still  be  too 
strong  for  him  in  close  fight,  but  self  can  scarcely 
hold  its  own  as  an  object  of  admiration,  still  less 
of  idolatry. 

Better  still  if  the  man  could  become  the 
associate,  the  companion,  the  friend,  of  some 
one  whose  life  is  a  higher  life,  who  does  aim  at 
something  above  earth,  who  does  measure  him 
self  by  a  standard  higher  than  the  Adam  nature, 
higher  than  the  Fall. 

Better  still  if  the  self-measurer  could  be 
induced  to  entertain  the  thought  of  a  poverty, 
a  suffering,  a  wretchedness  surrounding  him 
everywhere,  and  so  much  as  to  take  that  which 
was  the  first  step  of  the  mightiest  of  heroes 
towards  becoming  the  legislator  of  the  nations 
and  ages,  when  (as  it  is  written)  it  came  into  his 
heart  to  visit  his  brethren  the  children  of  Israel. 

We  want  not — speaking  in  the  language  of 
the  text — we  want  not  the  self-measurer  to 
become  the  mutual  comparer — it  would  be  a 
paltry  and  a  profitless  advance  for  him.  And 
yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  this  might 
be  a  gain  to  him. 
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But  we  must  not  speak  so.  We  have  ima 
gined  him  taking  a  first  step  by  letting  in 
something  else,  anything  else,  upon  the  self  of 
his  sleep  in  death.  And  now  we  must  take  the 
two  men  of  the  text,  each  by  the  hand,  and  bid 
them  rise  to  a  life  higher  for  them  both.  We 
shall  bid  them  to  rest  in  no  earthly  heroism, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  no  human  example  of  virtue. 
We  shall  carry  them  on,  without  pause  or  dally 
ing,  to  the  contemplation  of  One  in  the  presence 
of  whose  beauty  and  glory  all  such  minor  ex 
cellences  pale  and  fade  away. 

This  is  one — I  say  not  the  highest  of  all— 
of  the  influences  by  which  Jesus  our  Lord  took 
it  upon  Him  to  deliver  man.  He  came  to  give 
us  a  vision  of  beauty,  a  presentment  of  glory, 
by  which  men  should  be  made  ashamed  of  their 
own  meanness  and  baseness,  and  awed  into  the 
confession  of  a  grace  and  a  virtue  so  high  above 
them  that,  if  it  had  not  moved  and  walked  on 
earth,  showing  itself  in  human  action  and  suffer 
ing,  it  would  have  simply  astounded,  or  simply 
terrified,  and  exercised  no  practical  power  over 
the  living  and  moving  of  men  upon  this  earth 
which  He  created  and  on  which  He  afterwards 
dwelt  as  that  which  needed  to  be  shown  what 
in  His  strength  it  yet  might  be. 

O,  when  we  look  at   Him,  and  at  what  flesh 
and  blood,  in  the  might  of  spirit  and  Godhead, 
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may  yet  be,  it  does  seem  wonderful  that  self 
should  hold  its  own  in  any  heart  ;  that  there 
should  be  one  ( son  of  Adam,  son  of  God/  con 
tented  to  measure  himself  by  himself,  or  to 
compare  himself  with  his  brother-selves,  while 
there  is  on  record  an  example  so  transcendent 
of  the  thing  which  man  may  be  in  the  might  of 
the  Son  of  Man. 

It  is  by  putting  ourselves  out  of  the  light  of 
the  Son  of  Man  that  we  contrive  to  live  such 
lives  as  those  of  the  best  of  us.  It  is  by  coming 
back  into  that  presence  that  we  can  alone  ap 
preciate  self  and  the  world  as  we  ought  to  do. 

But  I  do  not  find  that  example  alone  is 
enough  for  us.  It  may  win  admiration — we  may 
see  it  in  the  Passion  Play  of  Ammergau — thou 
sands  of  our  countrymen  have  done  so  this 
year — and  we  may  come  away,  like  the  women 
from  Galilee  from  the  scene  itself,  who  *  smote 
their  breasts  and  returned ' — but,  after  all,  some 
thing  else  is  needed  to  get  into  the  breasts 
smitten,  the  hearts  sorrow-stricken  ;  and  that 
is,  not  the  memorial  but  the  living  presence — 
the  presence  in  spirit,  the  presence  of  the  holy 
Comforter  given  on  the  strength  of  the  other, 
the  historical  presence. 

So  then,  brethren,  the  upshot  and  the  moral 
of  our  subject  is  this— 

He  who  would  rise  out  of  the  self-measuring, 
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he  who  would  rise  out  of  the  mutual  comparing, 
must  do  so  in  the  might  of  a  better  standard, 
which  is  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
might  of  a  nobler  companion,  which  is,  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,  living  and  acting  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  believe. 

And  then,  lest  there  should  be  any  idealizing 
or  spiritualizing  away  of  the  living  power  which, 
after  all,  alone  can  avail  anything  in  these  spirits 
and  souls  of  fallen  people  struggling  through 
their  appointed  time  till  the  change  come,  let 
us  earnestly  press  the  living  much  in  prayer,  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  holy  Communion,  by 
which  body  is  given  to  this  spirit,  and  by  which 
men  in  flesh  and  blood  are  enabled  to  realize 
and  to  maintain  that  contact  with  heaven  by 
which  alone  earth  can  be  made  to  shine  with 
that  God  who  is  Sun  and  Shield. 

In  that  effort  let  us,  brethren,  who  are  here 
permitted  to  begin  again  our  worship  in  the 
beloved  Temple,  join  heart  and  soul  while  we 
have  time.  Soon  shall  we  be  gone,  minister 
and  people  alike,  where  there  is  no  sight  and 
no  hearing  of  earth — only  the  real  thing,  which 
is  the  spiritual  and  the  divine.  There  shall  these 
earthly  meetings  only  be  remembered  in  so  far 
as  they  conduced  to  the  nurture  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  us  by  communion  with  the  Eternal. 

See  that  each  service  ministers  to  this  end. 
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See  that  it  be  a  spiritual  service — beautiful, 
delightful,  because  spiritual.  Let  us  come  to 
gether  not  for  the  worse  but  for  the  better. 
Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  God  be  upon  us. 
Let  us  learn  here  to  try  ourselves  by  a  spiritual 
standard — even  by  the  example  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  let  us  go  forth  in 
the  spirit  of  this  worship,  to  let  our  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  it  may  glorify  Him  who 
kindled  it — first  on  the  earth,  then  in  the  heart 
— the  Father,  the  Saviour,  the  Comforter — one 
God. 


TEMPLE  CHURCH, 

October  19,  1890. 


XII 

LAWFUL,    NOT    EXPEDIENT 

i  Corinthians  vi.  12. 

All  things  are  lawful  imto  me,  but  all  tilings  are  not 
expedient :  all  things  are  laivful  for  vie,  but  I  will 
not  be  brouglit  under  the  power  of  any. 

i  Corinthians  x.  23. 

All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient :  all  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all 
things  edify  not. 

IN  one  of  these  texts — I  think,  in  both  of 
them — St  Paul  is  dealing  with  a  subject  which 
has  long  passed  out  of  the  region  of  practical 
morals.  When  he  wrote,  it  was  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  between  Christianity  and  heathen 
ism.  Idolatry  was  the  religion  of  Corinth.  A 
convert  to  the  Gospel  was  confronted  with  it 
everywhere.  He  could  not  go  to  market,  he 
could  not  sit  at  table,  without  running  the  risk 
of  falling  in  with  something  which  had  formed 
part  of  a  sacrifice.  Was  there  contamination  in 
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that  very  probable  antecedent  of  the  joint  or  of 
the  dish  ? 

We  may  smile  at  such  a  scruple.  That  we 
can  do  so  is  due  in  large  part  to  St  Paul.  His 
vigorous  intellect,  his  forcible  language,  settled 
the  question.  We  have  entered  upon  the  in 
heritance  of  the  good  sense  and  the  sound  judg 
ment  which  was  thus  early  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  question  which  might  have  been  almost  as 
troublesome  as  that  of  caste  in  India.  An  idol, 
St  Paul  says,  is  a  non-entity.  It  has  no  exist 
ence,  qua  idol,  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is 
a  log  of  wood/  or  it  is  a  block  of  stone — no 
manipulation  and  no  dedication  can  make  it 
less  or  more.  That  is  its  place  in  the  creation 
which  God  created,  and  no  folly  and  no  super 
stition  can  either  add  to  that  definition  or  take 
away  from  it. 

How  then  can  it  have  done  anything  to  that 
joint  of  flesh,  whether  in  the  meat-market  or 
on  the  dining-table,  to  have  stood  once  before 
that  non-entity,  whether  graceful  or  hideous  in 
its  form  of  image  or  statue,  or  even  to  have  had 
the  fire  pass  through  it  as  it  smoked  upon  that 
non-entity's  altar  ?  The  idol  is  wood  or  stone 
still,  the  joint  of  meat  is  a  piece  of  flesh  still : 
the  non-entity  can  neither  receive  sanctity  nor 
communicate  defilement :  you  may  make  your 
purchase  or  eat  your  meal,  asking  no  question 
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for  conscience'  sake.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  all  that  is  in  it :  everything  that  is  His  is 
given  to  His  children  :  nothing  is  to  be  refused 
if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving. 

*  All  things  are  lawful  for  me.'  It  is  needless 
to  say — for  he  says  it  in  the  verse  following  the 
first  text,  and  it  would  have  been  obvious  if  he 
had  not  said  it — that  he  speaks  of  matters  not 
evidently  and  essentially  moral ;  that  he  speaks 
of  the  body  in  one  aspect  and  not  in  another  ; 
in  that  use  of  the  body  which  perishes  with  the 
using,  not  in  that  use  of  the  body  which  must 
be  given  account  of  in  the  judgment.  With 
that  self-evident  limitation,  '  all  things  are  lawful 
for  me.' 

But  that  abstract  lawfulness,  which  is  the 
liberty  of  the  Christian,  does  not  close  the 
enquiry.  *  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  not 
all  things  are  expedient.'  And  the  two  texts 
give  us  two  departments  of  expediency — it  has 
an  aspect  towards  myself,  and  it  has  an  aspect 
towards  other  people. 

Expediency  is  a  term  of  reproach  with  some 
moralists.  They  associate  it  with  such  words 
as  convenience,  self-interest,  and  time-serving. 
Men  have  affected  to  banish  expediency  from 
politics  as  well  as  from  ethics.  They  have 
thought  to  connect  it  with  partisanship,  with 
indifference  to  principle,  with  flattery  of  the 
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multitude,  with  greed  of  office,  with  facility  of 
shifting  between  Yea  and  Nay. 

All  depends  upon  the  thing  with  which  you 
contrast  expediency.  Men  who  use  it  in  re 
proach  mentally  contrast  it  with  right.  St  Paul 
contrasts  it  with  a  widely  different  thing  —  law. 

Expediency  is  capable  (no  doubt)  of  low 
uses.  Caiaphas  talked  of  expediency  when  he 
suggested  the  murder  of  Jesus  Christ.  '  It  is 
expedient,'  he  said,  '  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people.'  Yes,  of  course  the  word  is 
capable  of  low  senses  —  it  is  a  base  word  when 
it  is  contrasted  with  right. 

But  now  hear  how  Jesus  Christ  used  it.  I 
will  give  you  but  two  examples.  See  whether 
it  is  a  low  word  then. 

(1)  'Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones   which  believe  in  me,  it  is  expedient  x  for 
him  that  a  millstone  he  hanged  about  his  neck, 
and    that   he  be  drowned    in  the  depth  of  the 
sea.5      c  Expedient  '  —  expedient   that  he  should 
be  drowned  rather  —  awful  indeed  the  suggestion 
of  an  alternative  unnamed  ! 

(2)  '  Nevertheless    I   tell   you    the  truth  :    it 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for,  if  I 
go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto 
you  :  but,  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him  unto  you.' 


1  Matt,  xviii.  6,  avfj^pfi  ;  St  Mark  has  ica\6v  tariv  ;  St 
Luke,  \watrf\a. 
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*  Expedient '  that  the  Comforter  come — *  ex 
pedient  '  that  ye  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire ! 

By  derivation  the  Greek  word  for  *  expedient ' 
is  ( conducive  '  or  *  contributory  ' — and  it  says 
not  to  what.  But  in  use  it  means  conducive  to 
good  and  not  to  evil — and  it  is  so  here. 

'  All  things  arc  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things 
are  not  expedient.' 

Religious  teachers  —  notably  persons  who 
have  made  themselves  or  have  been  made  by 
other  popes  of  religious  parties — deal  much 
in  positive  precepts.  Docile  disciples  come  to 
them,  and  say,  Rabbi,  is  it  wrong  to  do  this 
or  that  on  Sunday  ?  is  it  wrong  to  take  part 
in  this  particular  amusement  ?  is  it  wrong  to 
dance,  or  to  see  a  play,  or  to  have  a  bazaar  for 
a  charity  ?  And  the  Rabbi  answers,  It  is  wrong. 
And  the  reply  becomes  a  dogma  of  a  school  or 
a  party — it  is  a  ready-made  test  with  many  of 
a  particular  person's  Christianity.  It  may  be  a 
burden  here  and  there,  a  trial  to  some,  what  is 
lightly  called  in  such  society  a  *  cross,'  to  con 
form  to  it.  Some  cannot  rise  to  it :  they  break 
the  rule,  and  have  a  bad  conscience  in  doing  so 
— for  that  is  one  of  the  mischiefs  of  multiplying 
laws — you  multiply  sins  with  them.  To  others 
it  is  a  satisfaction,  a  self-satisfaction,  to  have 
risen  to  the  height  of  it.  And  so  it  dureth  for  a 
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while — till  another  generation  arises,  with  its 
fresh  enquiry — its  demand,  Why  is  this,  and  who 
said  it  ?  and  lo,  the  law  of  one  generation,  even 
of  a  party,  is  no  longer  the  law  of  the  next.  It 
was  very  convenient  while  it  lasted — but  law, 
human  law,  most  of  all  partisan  law,  is  es 
sentially  ephemeral :  Christian  liberty,  fenced 
and  guarded  by  Christian  expediency,  this  alone 
hath  immortality — the  God-inspired  man,  the 
man  who  is  to  write  ten  books,  or  one  book,  of 
the  Bible,  foresaw  this,  and  laid  down  his  rules 
accordingly. 

How  certainly  would  the  man  of  iSth  or 
1 9th  century  religious  party — I  care  not  whether 
Evangelical,  Tractarian,  or  Ritualist — have  an 
swered  the  question  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
about  the  tlbvXoOvTa  in  the  form  of  precept. 
'  Thou  shalt  on  no  account  touch  food  that  has 
been  offered  to  an  idol.  It  will  provoke  God  to 
judge  thee.  It  will  require  a  special  service  of 
purifying  and  re-dedicating  to  avert  the  Divine 
displeasure  after  such  a  profanity.  If  thou 
shouldest  go  to  a  heathen  friend's  dinner' — but 
even  this  would  have  been  prohibited — 'ask 
scrupulously,  ask  for  conscience'  sake,  Has  this 
or  this— art  thou  quite  sure — not  been  part  of 
a  sacrifice  ?  And  if  any  uncertainty  lurks  in  the 
answer,  then  eat  not — for  thy  soul's  sake  eat  not.' 

We  go  back  with   delight    to  St  Paul,  and 
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to  that  characteristic  which  makes  St  Paul's 
writings  immortal.  With  St  Paul  there  is  a 
thing  higher  than  law,  just  in  proportion  as 
principle  is  higher  than  precept — and  that  thing 
higher,  nobler,  grander  than  law  is  expediency. 
'  All  things  (in  this  class  of  things)  are  lawful 
for  me,  but  not  all  things  are  expedient.'  '  We 
were  called,'  he  says  to  the  Galatians, '  to  liberty' 
('  for  liberty '  we  might  render  it — or,  with  equal 
propriety,  '  on  the  footing,  basis,  or  ground 
work  of  liberty ') — only  turn  not  liberty  into 
licence  :  make  not  liberty  an  excuse  for  self- 
indulgence  :  let  yours  be  a  liberty  thoughtful 
and  religious  :  Christian  liberty  must  be  checked 
and  guarded  by  another  thing,  which  is  Chris 
tian  expediency.  <  All  things  are  lawful  for  me, 
but  not  all  things  are  expedient.' 

In  the  second  and  parallel  clause  of  each 
text  he  points  to  two  workings  and  leadings  of 
Christian  expediency. 

(i)  'All  things  are  lawful  for  me:  but  I 
will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any.' 
There  is  an  antithesis  in  the  Greek,  lost  in  the 
English.  '  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  I 
will  not  be  lawed-over  by  any  '— <  I  will  not  be 
put  under  the  law  of  any/  There  is  a  fear  of 
losing  liberty  in  the  very  assertion  of  it. 

I  have  a  right  to  do  this  or  that.  Yes.  I 
resent  the  dictation  of  pastors  and  teachers — 
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alas,  too  often,  the  loving  wish  and  prayer  of 
father  or  mother.  I  will  form  this  habit — ex 
pensive  I  know  it  is,  offensive  to  many  about 
me  I  know  it  is — but  liberty  is  my  birthright, 
whether  as  an  Englishman  or  as  a  Christian— 
I  will  have  my  way.  The  habit  is  formed.  No 
doubt  I  could  break  it  any  day,  at  any  moment, 
by  the  mere  willing.  The  time  comes  when  I 
would  fain  break  it.  A  physician  tells  me  it  is 
injuring  me — a  dear  friend  asks  it  of  me  as  a 
favour  to  give  it  up — the  wife  of  my  bosom 
dislikes,  hates  the  habit — yes;  I  will  break  the 
bond— I  will  go  forth  and  shake  myself  free  ! 

The  tale  is  thrice  told,  how  even  a  trick, 
once  formed,  is  a  tyrant— how  a  habit,  not  in 
itself  vicious,  never  to  be  confounded  with  moral 
matters,  yet  fastens  itself  upon  the  boy  or  the 
young  man  with  links  of  steel— what  cause  he 
has  to  wish,  later  on,  that  he  had  listened  to 
St  Paul,  when,  refusing  to  impose  a  law  where 
nature  and  nature's  God  had  not  spoken— on 
the  contrary,  saying  in  broad  unmeasured  terms, 
'  All  such  things  are  lawful ' — he  yet  adds, 
in  the  tone  of  a  resolution  as  manly  as  it  is 
Christian,  '  But  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the 
power  of  any.' 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  Christian  expediency 
towards  oneself.  The  second  text  gives  it 
another  aspect, 

V.  M 
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(2)  '  All  things  are  lawful,  but  not  all  things 
edify.' 

To  edify  is  to  build  up.  It  is  used  repeat 
edly  in  Scripture  as  the  opposite  of  pulling 
down.  And  this  in  reference  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life.  To  edify  is  to  improve,  to  benefit, 
to  add  to  the  welfare  or  comfort  or  Christian 
stability  of  another. 

'  Not  all  things,'  even  of  the  '  lawful '  things, 
benefit  other  people. 

You  may  feel  yourself  free  to  say,  An  idol 
is  a  non-entity,  and  therefore  my  sitting  down 
at  an  idol-feast  cannot  do  me  either  good  or 
harm  —  the  non-entitiness  prevents  that — '  the 
thing  nothing'  cannot  help,  but  neither  can 
it  hinder — if  it  does  no  good,  it  can  do  no 
harm. 

Think  again,  St  Paul  says.  Think  of  the 
effect  of  this  spectacle,  the  Christian  man  sitting 
down  to  meat  in  an  idol-temple — how  will  it 
affect  other  people  ? 

But  short  of  this — which  St  Paul,  I  think, 
tacitly  forbids — take  another  case.  You  are 
dining  with  a  heathen  friend — for,  if  you  are 
only  to  associate  with  Christians,  in  wicked 
Corinth,  you  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world. 
Some  one  says  to  you — another  guest  like  your 
self — as  you  sit  at  meat,  '  I  happen  to  know 
that  that  particular  joint  of  meat  was  bought 
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from  a  heathen  priest — it  was  part  of  his  per 
quisite  from  an  idolatrous  sacrifice.'  You  see, 
by  his  mentioning  it  in  this  emphatic  way,  that 
he  has  a  scruple — which  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  you  will  share.  Now  then,  if  you  override 
that  scruple,  if  you  nevertheless  eat  of  that 
dish,  one  of  two  things  must  follow.  Either  he 
will  be  shocked  and  outraged  by  your  unscru- 
pulousness — your  influence  over  that  person  for 
good  will  be  lost  for  ever ;  or  else  he  will  be 
emboldened — '  edified  '  is  St  Paul's  half-ironical 
word  for  it,  as  though  there  were  a  bad  as  well 
as  a  good  edification — to  follow  your  example 
while  his  conscience  is  evidently  (by  his  calling 
your  attention  to  it)  not  enlightened  to  that 
sense  of  the  intrinsic  indifference  of  all  such 
things  ;  and  so — it  is  an  awful  saying,  as  to  the 
consequences  of  outrunning  no  less  than  of  out 
raging  conscience — the  weak. brother  perishes, 
for  whom  (as  for  thee)  Christ  died. 

Christian  expediency  then  acts  as  a  check 
upon  Christian  liberty  by  bidding  us  ask,  not 
only,  is  it  wrong  to  do  so  and  so  ?  but,  what 
effect  will  it  have  upon  myself — what  effect  will 
it  have  upon  others— to  do  so  and  so  ?  Shall 
I  be  shocking  them,  so  that  my  influence  will 
be  lost  to  them  ?  Or  shall  I  be  tempting  them 
to  follow  my  example — to  do  what  I  am  doing 
— while  they  think  it  wrong  ? 
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The  subject  is  wide  and  large  in  its  appli 
cation. 

'All  things  are  lawful.'  Then  take  heed 
how  you  create  sins.  You  have  no  right  to 
speak  where  you  are  not  quite  sure  that  Christ 
has  spoken  before  you.  Distinguish  between 
human  dogmas  and  divine  commandments. 

o 

'  You  are  bought  for  a  price :  be  not  ye  slaves 
of  men.'  Bring  to  book  your  dogmas — your 
rules  about  Sunday — your  rules  about  amuse 
ments — your  rules  about  habits  and  practices 
lying  outside  the  pale  of  actual  commandments. 
Set  yourself  free.  Set  others  free.  Learn  to 
say  boldly,  '  All  things,'  except  sins — and  con 
science  tells  me  what  sins  are — *  all  things  are 
lawful.'  Never  dare  to  make  a  new  sin — whether 
it  be  about  meat  or  drink — whether  it  be  about 
ball,  theatre,  or  card-table  :  that  is  not  your 
business— that  is  not  the  way  to  set  about  even 
your  crusades  :  *  all  things  are  lawful ' — say  that 
first. 

And  then  add — '  But  all  things  are  not  ex 
pedient.' 

Many  things  have  a  captivating,  an  enthral 
ling,  an  enslaving  effect  upon  the  man  himself. 
A  game,  a  pursuit,  even  an  accomplishment, 
even  a  study,  may  make  a  slave  of  a  man. 
You  must  not  allow  liberty  itself  to  make  a 
slave  of  you.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  There  is 
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nothing  wrong  in  it.  No,  but  there  may  be 
harm  in  it — or  at  least  harm  for  you.  A  man 
must  look  out  for  himself.  A  man  who  lives  in 
the  light  of  eternity  will  risk  nothing  in  that  far 
future.  A  man  who  lives,  or  desires  to  live,  in 
the  light  of  God,  will  be  his  own  barometer :  he 
will  learn  by  experience  what  is  good  for  him 
and  what  is  bad  as  regards  his  relation  to  God 
—and  he  must  act  accordingly.  'All  things  arc 
lawful  for  me — bnt'- 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  misname  things. 
You  do  harm  by  calling  things  unlawful  which 
arc  only  (is  it  not  bad  enough?)  inexpedient. 
It  never  answers,  in  the  long  run,  to  pitch  your 
nomenclature  too  high.  You  tell  your  son  it  is 
wicked  to  touch  a  game  or  a  novel  on  Sunday. 
*  Wicked '  is  not  the  word  for  it — not  exactly. 
You  had  much  better  have  said,  '  I  advise  you 
not  to  clo  it.  I  am  old  and  you  are  young — and 
I  assure  you  it  is  not  expedient.'  In  a  very 
high  sense  of  the  word — in  St  Paul's  sense,  in 
Christ's  sense  of  the  word — it  is  not  expedient. 
Then  you  can  never  be  found  to  have  exagger 
ated.  You  have  spoken  within  the  mark,  and 
if  your  son  should  hereafter,  when  he  reaches 
your  age,  judge  differently,  he  will  never  be 
able  to  say  more  than  that  opinions  differ.  '  My 
father  thought  so  and  so,  but  I  think  otherwise.' 

It  is  very  foolish  to  exaggerate.     When  you 
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say,  It  is  wicked  to  bet — it  is  wicked  to  play 
for  sixpenny  points — you  open  yourself  to  the 
retort,  Do  you  never  waste  money  by  buying 
an  expensive  article  of  food  when  a  cheap  one 
would  equally  have  satisfied  hunger  ?  do  you 
never  pay  for  a  first-class  ticket  when  a  third 
would  equally  have  brought  you  to  your  desti 
nation  ?  do  you  not  subscribe  to  a  club  when 
you  have  got  a  house  ?  do  you  never  buy  a 
book  when  a  circulating  library  would  have  lent 
it  you  ? 

There  is  no  end  to  this  creating  of  sins. 
Had  you  not  better  take  St  Paul's  hint,  and  say, 
'  Yes,  lawful  I  own — but  how  about  expedient  ? 
If  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  it  is  unlawful  to 
risk  a  shilling  or  a  sovereign  to  make  an  even 
ing  lively  to  some  old  friend  who  would  from 
long  habit  find  it  dull  and  dreary  to  play  only 
for  a  pastime  ;  yet  I  can  say,  in  forming  my 
own  habits,  I  see  the  fearful  consequences  of 
gambling  in  ruined  estates  and  extinguished 
families — see  its  dire  temptations  to  fraud  and 
robbery  in  humbler  stations  of  life — think  of 
the  responsibilities  of  getting  and  having — 
think  of  the  day  when  Jesus  Christ  must  call 
His  servants  and  reckon  with  them— how  will 
this  item  and  that  look  in  that  day  when  the 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful '  will  be  the 
criterion  of  bliss  and  woe  ? — then  say,  All  things 
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may  be  lawful — this  perhaps  may  be  just  lawful 
— but  expedient — edifying — how  about  that  ? 

There  is  an  intrinsic  superiority,  in  moral 
matters,  of  expediency  (in  the  true  sense)  over 
law.  The  one  involves  thought,  consideration, 
exercise  of  reason,  balancing  of  consequences, 
willing  sacrifice,  motives  of  love  to  God  and 
man.  The  other  is  just  the  looking  at  a  statute, 
written  or  printed,  with  the  penalty  under  it— 
the  doing  or  refraining  from  a  single  separate 
act,  the  reason  dormant  in  the  matter,  the 
motive  ambiguous,  the  result  indecisive  as  to 
the  character  and  as  to  the  soul. 

O  that  all  good  enterprises  had  formed  them 
selves  on  this  estimate !  O  that  there  had  been 
no  whisper  of  the  transparent  fallacy,  Wine  is 
wicked  !  Whereas  it  should  have  been  said,  For 
thine  own  sake,  be  temperate — for  thy  brother's 
sake  (if  so  it  be)  abstain.  Then  all  had  been 
well.  Then  had  all  bitterness  and  uncharitable- 
ness  been  banished  from  the  enterprise,  and  love, 
love  alone,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  would 
have  written  over  its  platforms  and  over  its 
pulpits  the  alone  true  superscription — ( All  things 
are  lawful — but  all  things  are  not  expedient.' 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 

November  16,  1890. 
LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL, 

September  25,  1892. 


XIII 

THE    SANITY    OF    ST    PAUL 
Acts  xxvi.  25. 

/  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

THERE  is  no  evidence  like  the  witness.  The 
man  is  more  than  his  word.  In  matters  of  fact, 
at  all  events,  no  judge  is  satisfied  with  an 
affidavit.  He  must  see  the  man.  His  look,  his 
manner,  his  deportment  under  examination,  is 
half,  and  more  than  half,  of  the  testimony. 

If  by  the  nature  of  the  case  we  cannot  have 
the  living  man  before  us,  then  his  letters,  or 
the  accounts  of  him  given  by  contemporaries, 
become  the  next  best  help  to  forming  an 
estimate  of  him. 

It  is  so  in  matters  of  history.  It  is  so  in 
matters  of  faith. 

The  evidence  of  evidences  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity  is  Christ.  Make  what  allowance 
you  will  for  looseness  of  statement,  for  in- 
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accuracy  of  detail,  for  mistakes  of  time  and 
place,  of  phrase  or  order,  you  have  still  enough 
left,  in  four  biographies,  and  in  general  tradition 
friendly  and  unfriendly,  to  give  you  a  good  idea 
(to  say  the  very  least)  of  the  character,  of  the 
personality,  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  I  believe 
that  that  character,  that  personality,  which  has 
impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
mankind  beyond  the  possibility  of  effacement 
or  of  material  alteration,  is  beyond  all  compari 
son  the  most  powerful  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  in  its  main  features  as  a  faith  and  as 
a  religion. 

Next  to  this,  though  far  below  it,  is  another 
evidence — itself  too  a  personality,  a  character, 
and  a  life. 

We  commemorate  today  an  event  which 
has  been  called  with  no  exaggeration  the  true 
Epiphany  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  On  this 
day  more  than  eighteen  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  a  notorious  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the 
Christians  was  changed  into  a  devoted  servant, 
evangelist,  eventually  martyr,  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  an  occurrence  which  it  is  reasonable  to  ask 
friend  and  foe  to  give  some  account  of,  and  of 
which  he  gives  his  own  account  in  certain  letters 
which  Christians  have  bound  up  in  their  volume 
of  Scriptures,  and  some  of  which  are  as  cer 
tainly  remains  of  the  person  in  question  as  any 
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letters  of  Cicero  or  Pliny,  of  Gray  or  Cowper, 
are  writings  of  the  man  whose  name  they  bear. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans — by  far  the  longest  and  most  im 
portant  of  all  the  Epistles  bearing  St  Paul's 
name — are  unchallenged,  practically  unchal 
lenged,  as  to  their  authorship.  From  them  we 
could  almost  re-write  the  Gospels — they  are 
probably  the  earliest  written  records  of  the 
Gospel  fact  and  Gospel  doctrine.  From  them 
(which  is  the  present  remark)  we  can  draw  a 
life-like  and  a  truth-breathing  picture  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.  He 
stands  before  us,  even  in  bodily  presentment,  as 
the  very  Saul  of  Tarsus,  as  the  very  Paul  the 
Apostle,  that  he  looked  and  was  to  his  contem 
poraries.  His  very  faults  are  not  hidden.  The 
innermost  life  is  unveiled.  No  forger  could 
have  tracked,  no  forger  could  have  dared  to 
write  down,  the  marvellous  surprises  of  alter 
nation  and  vicissitude  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  those  four  letters  (if  they  were  all  the 
letters)  disclose  to  the  reader.  The  man  is 
there. 

And  of  course  we  must  let  him  give  his  own 
account  of  himself.  He  must  tell  us  how  he 
came,  having  been  what  he  was,  to  be  what  he 
is.  We  must  listen.  If  we  accept  his  account, 
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we  must  accept  Christianity  with  it.  If  we 
doubt,  if  we  challenge,  his  account,  we  must 
give  our  reasons.  By  the  nature  of  the  case,  he 
has  it  all  his  own  way  in  making  the  statement. 
He  alone  could  know  the  story  if  it  is  true.  It 
is  a  wonderful  story,  this  of  his  conversion. 
There  is  something  of  the  supernatural  in  it. 
That  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun- 
that  voice  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  tongue— 
that  sight  of  a  Person — that  remonstrance  as 
concerning  deeds  done  on  earth  yet  seen  in 
heaven — all  this  is  strongly  tinged  with  the 
miraculous,  and  it  is  also  necessarily  out  of  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  except  the  narrator. 

His  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  story  is 
beyond  question.  His  life  is  changed  by  it. 
Prejudices  born  with  him — opinions  maintained 
and  fought  for  into  mature  manhood — acts 
repugnant  to  his  nature  done  for  conscience' 
sake  in  the  way  of  persecuting — all  these  flung 
behind  him,  trampled  upon,  bitterly  repented 
of;  and  a  diametrically  opposite  course  entered 
upon — a  life  of  devotion  to  a  new  cause,  a  life 
of  absolute  obedience  to  a  new  Master,  a  life  of 
efforts  and  sacrifices  and  sufferings  beyond  the 
example  even  of  fellow-believers,  a  life  adhered 
to  in  the  face  of  privations  and  perils  and 
plottings  innumerable,  and  with  the  probable 
prospect  of  martyrdom  to  close  and  crown  it — 
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it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  the  reality  of  the 
conviction  which  mastered  him  :  true  or  false,  it 
was  a  part  of  him  :  who  gives  his  life  gives  all, 
enemies  themselves  being  his  judges. 

St  Paul's  Epistles  are  evidences — but  it  is 
because  St  Paul  himself  is  a  witness.  Exam 
ined  and  cross-examined  in  the  world's  witness- 
box,  he  has  stood,  and  he  stands,  the  test. 
Sincerity,  truthfulness,  earnestness,  conviction, 
consistency — these  arc  written  on  the  face,  these 
breathe  in  the  man.  He  is  a  difficulty,  he  is  an 
embarrassment,  he  is  a  stumbling-block,  to  the 
sceptic.  The  infidel  must  upset  him  somehow, 
and  it  is  tolerably  clear  where  his  one  chance 
lies.  The  incredibility,  on  any  evidence,  of 
miracle,  as  contradictory  to  uniform  experience, 
was  a  dictum  which  satisfied  one  age,  and  sur 
vives  perhaps  tremblingly  into  another  age,  but 
is  seen  by  the  logician  to  involve  that  begging 
of  the  question  which  bears  fallacy  on  the  fore 
head  :  confute  the  testimony  if  you  can,  but  to 
foreclose  and  preclude  and  silence  it  is  a  mere 
confession  of  weakness. 

And  so  the  modern  sceptic  takes  a  leaf  out 
of  Festus's  book,  who  blurts  out  from  the  judg 
ment-seat  a  scoff  somewhat  needlessly  softened 
down  in  the  English  rendering  :  c  Thou  art  mad, 
Paul  ;  all  that  learning ' — a  name  which  the 
rough  Roman  gives  not  to  literature  only  but  to 
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the  plainest  argument  also  when  it  stands  in  his 
way — '  all  that  learning  is  turning  thee  mad.' 

'  Did  it  ever  strike  you/  asks  the  modern 
sceptic,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  ( that  St  Paul 
was  mad  ? ' 

Yes,  it  has  struck  me  a  thousand  times  as 
the  only  tenable  standing-ground  for  your  other 
wise  untenable  incredulity — and  I  have  gone 
into  it.  I  have  read  and  re-read  the  four  letters 
of  which  your  own  scepticism  cannot  seriously 
challenge  the  genuineness.  I  have  read  them 
chapter  by  chapter,  saying  to  myself  at  the  be 
ginning  of  each  chapter,  '  Remember,  St  Paul 
was  mad — now  listen  to  the  ravings.'  I  have 
thought  with  myself,  *  Given  the  madness — how 
would  it  express  itself?'  Take  a  topic  or  two 
by  way  of  example — or  take  the  general  tenor 
of  the  style  and  the  subject,  the  points  dwelt 
upon  and  the  points  slighted,  the  spirit  breathed 
and  the  spirit  recommended,  the  answer  given  to 
the  question  of  questions,  Which  is  the  great— 
and  which  the  next  greatest — commandment  ? 

Take  a  topic  or  two — then  take  the  tone  and 
the  tenor — try  each  on  the  hypothesis  of  mad 
ness,  or  of  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  is 
nearly  akin  to  it — and  tell  us  the  result. 

There  were  certain  practical  topics  afloat 
in  the  early  churches,  on  which  they  naturally 
looked  for  advice  to  the  particular  Apostle  who 
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had  been  their  Evangelist.  I  will  mention 
three. 

One  was  that  of  marriage. 

It  must  have  been  constantly  happening 
that  a  Christian  convert  was  already  united  in 
marriage  to  a  heathen.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
It  was  terrible  to  be  unequally  yoked  with  an 
infidel.  To  hear  the  holy  name  blasphemed 
day  by  day.  To  have  no  sympathy  on  the 
most  sacred  and  intimate  of  all  subjects  with 
the  wife  of  the  bosom,  with  the  husband  of  the 
youth.  To  have  children  educated  in  infidelity, 
and  no  right  and  no  freedom  to  teach  them 
the  way  of  salvation.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
What  would  the  'Paul  beside  himself  have 
counselled  in  this  emergency  ?  Assuredly  to 
separate ;  to  have  no  commerce  and  no  con 
verse  with  the  infidel — least  of  all  in  the  most 
intimate  of  all  relationships  ;  to  shake  off  the 
dust  from  the  feet,  and  begone.  And  what, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  he  counsel  ?  He 
evidently  treats  it  as  a  case  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  the  general  rule  of  the  indis- 
solubleness  of  marriage.  He  has  no  command 
ment  of  the  Lord.  He  speaks,  not  the  Lord, 
when  he  advises  to  stay  if  you  can,  only  to  go  if 
you  must.  You  may  be  the  means,  Christian 
wife,  Christian  husband,  of  saving  him  or  her — 
stay  if  you  can. 
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But  how  would  the  *  Paul  beside  himself 
have  gone  on  to  advise  ?  Would  he  not  have 
said,  So  sacred  is  marriage,  that  you  must 
remain  at  all  costs  and  all  risks — at  the  risk 
of  perpetual  discord — at  the  cost  of  forcing 
yourself  upon  the  one  who  will  have  none 
of  you — at  the  cost  of  following  him  with 
cries  and  with  importunities — at  the  cost  of 
tarrying  at  the  door  of  his  isolation,  and  forcing 
the  door  which  will  not  open  ?  The  real  St  Paul 
says,  Stay  if  you  can  ;  but,  if  the  unbeliever 
depart,  or  if  the  unbeliever  dismiss,  there  is  no 
bondage  in  such  cases. 

I  call  that  the  language  of  soberness  and  a 
sound  mind.  I  call  that  the  opposite  of  fanaticism 
on  a  subject  easily  lending  itself  to  its  influence. 

Take  another  topic — that  of  slavery. 

The  'Paul  beside  himself  would  have  been 
an  emancipationist  vi  et  artnis.  He  would  have 
said,  Slavery  is  a  condition  abhorred  of  God— 
antichristian  in  its  very  idea — let  us  have  a 
servile  war  to  exterminate  it.  The  'Paul  beside 
himself  would  certainly  have  said  to  the  convert 
slaveholder,  Emancipate  :  to  the  convert  slave, 
Run  away.  How  does  the  real  St  Paul  deliver 
himself  on  this  matter?  He  says  to  the  one, 
Free  man,  thou  art  Christ's  slave :  he  says  to 
the  other,  Slave,  thou  art  Christ's  freedman. 
There  is  a  spiritual  equality  nobler  and  grander 
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than  any  that  is  civil  and  social.  If  the  oppor 
tunity  of  emancipation  is  given  thee,  avail  thy 
self  of  it :  do  not  pretend  to  think  slavery  a 
better  state  than  freedom :  that  would  be  fanati 
cism,  that  might  be  the  doctrine  of  a  *  Paul  beside 
himself '—the  real  St  Paul  stops  well  short  of  it. 
Meanwhile  he  says  to  the  Christian  master, 
Thou  too  hast  a  Master  in  heaven  :  to  the  Chris 
tian  bondman,  Serve  from  the  heart,  as  seeing 
Christ  in  it  all :  serve  not  the  less  but  the  more 
thoroughly  because  thy  master  and  thou  are 
brethren  :  let  time  work  :  let  the  Gospel  leaven 
spread— hurry  it  not— it  may  take  eighteen  cen 
turies  to  pass  a  world-wide  Emancipation  Act- 
shake  not  the  sands— jog  not  the  arm  of  a  Provi 
dence  which  will  hasten  it  in  its  time. 

You  may  say  St  Paul  should  have  been 
bolder — more  imperious  in  edict :  you  cannot 
say  that  he  was  beside  himself— an  enthusiast,  a 
visionary,  a  fanatic. 

If  I  do  not  take  a  third  example,  it  is 
because  we  spoke  of  it  recently  in  another  con 
nexion—the  social  difficulties  arising  out  of 
idolatry. 

The  Christian  convert  was  always  coming 
across  things  that  had  been  or  might  have  been 
portions  of  sacrifices.  He  could  not  buy  in  the 
market,  he  could  not  sit  at  a  festive  table,  with 
out  running  the  risk  of  purchasing  or  partaking 
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of  meat  that  had  stood  before  an  idol.  The 
'Paul  beside  himself  would  have  made  this  the 
text  of  a  diatribe  on  faithfulness.  Whatever 
you  do,  he  would  have  said,  you  must  keep 
yourselves  from  idols.  Duty  to  Christ  requires 
that  you  should  go  nowhere  where  such  an 
accident  can  happen.  Decline  all  invitations  to 
unbelieving  friends.  If  you  find  yourself  in  a 
dubious  house,  ask  every  possible  question  for 
conscience'  sake.  Say  as  each  dish  is  handed  to 
you,  Can  I  be  quite  certain — quite  certain — that 
this  has  no  particle  about  it  of  an  aSwAo'tfvro^  ? 
Spread  right  and  left  the  suspicion— communi 
cate  the  anxiety — it  is  as  much  as  your  life  is 
worth  to  let  such  a  possibility  of  defilement 
assail  you. 

And  what  says  the  real  St  Paul  ?  He  goes 
to  the  principle.  'An  idol  is  nothing.'  It  can 
communicate  neither  good  nor  evil.  To  have 
stood  before  an  idol  can  involve  no  infection 
and  no  contagion  in  the  innocent  flesh  or  fruit 
or  vegetable.  Ask  no  questions  for  conscience' 
sake — for  there  is  no  religion  in  the  matter. 

And  does  he  stop  there — with  a  gospel  of 
absolute  freedom  without  an  ( if  or  a  '  peradven- 
ture '  ?  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  he  says 
with  wonderful  discrimination,  even  in  this 
indifferent  thing.  Your  own  conscience  may  be 
free — but  how  about  your  neighbour's  ?  He 
V.  N 
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may  scruple  where  you  do  not.  If,  knowing  or 
suspecting  this,  you  trample  down  the  alterna 
tive — if  you  urge  liberty  to  its  extreme,  and 
ridicule  or  condemn  the  imperfect  enlightenment 
which  hesitates — then  you  either  tempt  another 
to  follow  where  he  cannot  as  yet  safely  go,  or 
you  incur  the  charge  of  presumption  on  your 
own  part,  and  bring  in  the  frightful  confusion  of 
being  spoken  evil  of  for  that  for  which  you  are 
giving  thanks. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
sensible,  a  more  wholesome,  treatment  of  a  net 
work  of  questions  of  casuistry  than  that  which 
here  presents  itself  in  the  practical  ethics  of  St 
Paul. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  the 
second  part  of  the  subject — that  of  the  general 
tone,  in  this  aspect,  of  the  man  whose  sanity  is 
the  question. 

It  is  quite  true  that  St  Paul's  innermost  life 
was  a  hidden  life.  From  the  moment  when  he 
saw  Jesus  Christ,  there  was  established  a  rela 
tionship  and  an  intercourse  and  a  communion 
with  which  no  stranger  could  intermeddle,  and 
which  he  himself  could  only  describe  in  the 
all-embracing  phrase,  '  To  me  to  live  is  Christ.' 
His  definition  of  a  Christian  was,  A  man  in 
Christ.  With  Him  dead,  with  Him  risen,  with 
Him  ascended,  with  Him  already  in  heaven. 
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This  kind  of  union  with  One  out  of  sight  gave 
an  elevation,  gave  a  dignity,  gave  a  sanctity  at 
once  and  a  royalty,  to  the  earthly  being,  nowhere 
else  to  be  found,  and  not  to  be  diluted  or  ex 
plained  away  for  the  sake  of  being  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  men  whose  one  thought  and 
one  boast  is  the  practical.  Christianity  is  Christ 
—and  it  would  not  be  Christianity  if  its  seat 
and  its  home  were  not  heaven. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  kind  of  religion 
would  fare  in  the  hands  of  a  fanatic.  The 
'Paul  beside  himself  would  have  lived  in  the 
clouds.  By  comparison  at  least,  he  would  have 
disparaged  morals.  He  would  have  branded  as 
'  legal '  all  that  spoke  of  duty.  His  aim  would 
have  been  to  idealize  and  to  spiritualize  every 
thing.  To  dwell  upon  relative  duties,  to  enter 
into  particulars  of  conduct,  to  mention  such 
things  as  filial  obedience  or  social  propriety  or 
congregational  order  or  charitable  collections 
or  church  hymnody,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  the  sacrifice  of  spirituality,  the  postponement 
of  the  vital  to  the  formal,  the  hiding  of  the  light 
of  life  under  the  bushel  of  the  earthly  and  the 
temporal. 

But  who  can  read  an  Epistle  of  St  Paul 
without  being  conscious  of  the  proportion  of  its 
parts,  of  the  balance  of  its  topics,  as  between 
principle  and  practice,  between  the  life  out  of 
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sight  and  the  life  in  sight,  between  the  touch 
which  moves  and  the  movement  which  is  the 
consequence  ?  What  that  is  human  does  St 
Paul  count  alien  ?  Was  there  ever  a  com 
bination  so  harmonious  between  plainness  of 
speech  and  depth  of  thought  ?  The  mystic 
ladder  had  its  top  in  heaven,  but  its  base  was 
upon  earth,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascended 
and  descended  upon  Jesus  Christ  the  way  and 
the  communication. 

The  writings  are  in  all  hands,  and  those 
times  have  been  the  best  for  the  Church  which 
have  made  the  most  of  them.  Words  of  truth 
and  soberness  are  there  spoken  and  written. 
God  has  there  joined  together  the  two  elements 
of  all  true  religion,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
the  revelation  of  Himself  as  the  life  and  lieht 

o 

of  men.  Let  not  man  put  them  asunder — these 
two.  The  human  without  the  divine  has  lost 
its  zest  and  its  sparkle  :  the  divine  without  the 
human  shines  idly  and  unmeaningly  in  a  heaven 
very  far  off. 

We  have  described  the  real  St  Paul  as  a 
witness — a  witness  to  fact  and  truth  in  his  testi 
mony  of  Jesus  Christ.  Is  that  testimony  yet 
borne  in  us  ?  Has  it  convinced,  has  it  con 
verted,  has  it  consecrated  each  of  us  ?  A  day  is 
coming  which  will  try  each  man's  faith  and  each 
man's  life  of  what  sort  it  is.  It  may  come  soon 
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and  suddenly  to  each  one.  When  it  is  revealed, 
it  is  revealed  in  fire.  Already  we  feel  that  fire  in 
the  visitings  and  searchings  of  heart  which  come 
to  all  by  turns  in  the  night-season,  when  a  voice 
speaks  and  says  to  us,  Thou  art  the  man — when 
a  hand  strips  off  from  us  the  masks  and  the 
veils,  the  wrappings  and  the  cerecloths,  of  the 
self-flattery  and  the  self-deception,  and  compels 
us  to  stand  face  to  face,  by  anticipation  of  an 
hour  more  awful  still,  before  the  great  white 
throne  and  Him  that  sits  thereon.  '  I  will 
thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  warning' — that 
I  be  not  taken  quite  by  surprise  when  the  last 
change  comes. 


TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
January  25,  1891. 


XIV 

CONTEMPT    OF    THE    PLEASANT    LAND 
Psalm  cvi.  24. 

Yea,  they  thought  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land. 

1  WE  have  sinned — we  and  our  fathers ' — is  the 
keynote  of  this  pathetic  and  plaintive  Psalm. 
We  may  call  it  historical,  but  that  does  not 
make  it  a  thing  of  the  past — it  belongs  to  all 
time.  Israel  in  the  wilderness  is  only  (in  other 
words)  man  in  life.  It  is  scarcely  a  parable  : 
certainly  it  needs  no  interpreter  but  the  memory 
and  the  experience  and  the  conscience  of  each 
reader  and  hearer. 

We  may  count  up,  I  think,  seven  separate 
sins  in  this  gloomy  catalogue — and  the  text  is 
the  fourth  of  them.  Thus  its  place  makes  it 
the  central  sin  of  the  whole  group :  it  is  also 
peculiar, unique, in  its  character.  'They  thought 
scorn  of  that  pleasant  land.' 

The  pleasant  land  spoken  of  was  Canaan. 
The  promise  of  that  country  was  given  to 
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Abraham,  the  father  of  the  race,  at  his  first  call, 
and  repeated  again  and  again  to  him  and  his 
descendants.  Yet  to  him  and  to  them  no  present 
possession  was  given — no,  not  so  much  as  to 
set  a  foot  on.  He  had  to  purchase  of  former 
inhabitants  a  burying-placc  for  his  dead  wife. 

For  450  years — from  Abraham  to  Moses— 
the  promise  was  in  abeyance.  But  faith  kept  it 
in  mind.  The  promise  was  the  heirloom,  as  its 
fulfilment  was  the  hope,  of  the  race.  '  Bury  me 
in  Canaan '  was  the  last  request  of  one  patriarch 
dying  in  Egypt.  'When  the  day  of  fulfilment 
dawns,  carry  up  my  bones  with  you/  was  the 
solemn  injunction  of  another.  It  was  on  the 
strength  of  this  promise  that  the  chosen  nation, 
when  at  last  deliverance  came,  turned  its  face 
and  its  steps  in  one  direction  rather  than  another. 
To  think  scorn  of  the  pleasant  land  which  was 
the  one  hope  of  their  ancestry  and  the  very 
goal  of  their  country's  race,  was  more  than  a 
single  act  of  rebellion,  it  was  high  treason  against 
their  nationality,  as  well  as  base  ingratitude 
towards  their  God.  In  some  true  sense,  there 
fore,  this  one  sin  had  all  their  other  sins  in  it- 
it  not  only  crowned,  it  contained  them  all. 

That  pleasant  land — that  '  land  of  desire '  as 
the  margin  gives  it — is  described  in  glowing 
terms  in  more  than  one  passage  of  Deutero 
nomy.  '  The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into 
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a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  foun 
tains  and  depths  that  spring  out  in  valley  and 
hill  ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and 
figtrees  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil  olive 
and  honey ;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread 
without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything 
in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.'  '  The  land, 
whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where 
thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy 
foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs  :  but  the  land,  whither 
ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 
and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven  :  a  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for  :  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  be 
ginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year.' 

The  picture  is  beautiful.  To  think  scorn  of 
such  a  promise,  if  we  knew  nothing  of  human 
nature  around  and  within,  would  seem  an  in 
credible  stupidity :  yet  look  at  the  story  as  it 
unfolds  itself  there,  in  the  pages  of  that  divine 
because  most  human  Bible,  and  wonder  ceases, 
all  becomes  natural,  we  can  see  ourselves  in 
each  page  and  each  line  of  it. 

For  Israel  in  Egypt,  nay,  for  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  that  pleasant  land  lay  far  away  in 
the  distance.  For  more  than  four  centuries  it 
had  been  a  tradition,  a  name,  a  dream,  to  them — 
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practically  as  unreal  as  a  thing  in  the  clouds.  And, 
as  their  prospect  was  dim  and  shadowy,  so  their 
retrospect  was  but  too  real  and  too  substantial. 
Now  that  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  of  the 
house  of  bondage,  with  its  compulsory  toil,  and 
its  stubble  for  straw,  and  its  taskmaster's  lash, 
was  no  longer  a  thing  of  the  present,  there  came 
back  to  them  the  memory  of  the  sensuous  luxu 
ries  which  had  solaced  the  degradation — there 
at  least  they  could  sit  by  the  flesh-pots  and  cat 
bread  to  the  full.  '  We  remember  the  fish,  which 
we  did  eat  in  Egypt  for  nothing  ;  the  cucumbers, 
and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions, 
and  the  garlick  ' — how  unlike  this  bare  mono 
tonous  desert,  with  its  scanty  and  precarious 
supply  of  water,  and  its  wearisome  daily  miracle 
of  the  insipid  unappetizing  manna. 

With  such  experiences  pressing  upon  the 
very  senses,  there  was  neither  mind,  heart,  nor 
soul,  in  them,  to  say,  The  discipline  is  good  for 
us.  The  keen  air  of  mortification  is  bracing  us 
for  a  safe  enjoyment.  The  stern  voice  of  law  is 
first  awing  us  into  reverence,  that  then  in  due 
season  we  may  be  ripe  for  a  revelation  of  love,  a 
Father  guiding  us  with  His  eye,  and  breathing 
into  us  the  gentle  persuasion  of  His  Spirit. 
*  No  chastening  for  the  present  scemeth  to  be 
joyous' — 'afterward'  is  the  'peaceable  fruit' — • 
seedtime  and  harvest  lie  wide  asunder. 
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Even  when  the  pleasant  land  sent  a  specimen 
of  itself  by  the  searchers — the  heavy  cluster  of 
grapes  borne  between  two  upon  a  staff,  with  the 
figs  and  the  pomegranates — it  was  accompanied 
by  an  ill  report  of  the  stature  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  fortification  of  its  cities  :  no  peaceable, 
no  certain  possession  was  before  them  :  hard 
fighting  and  late  resting  was  all  that  could  be 
looked  for — and  no  'pleasant  land'  could  fully 
repay  the  hardships  and  the  struggles  by  which 
it  must  be  purchased.  They  thought  scorn  of  it. 

The  figures  of  Scripture,  the  types  of  Scrip 
ture,  the  parables  of  Scripture,  are  capable  of 
many  applications.  Canaan,  the  pleasant  land, 
might  be  made  a  type  of  this  life.  Battles  and 
sieges,  wars  and  fightings,  enemies  put  out  not 
all  at  once  but  by  little  and  little,  an  imperfect 
possession  and  a  constant  dwelling  among  foes, 
this  was  the  condition  of  the  chosen  people  in 
Canaan,  and  it  is  a  true  account  of  the  Church's 
condition  in  the  earth  and  of  the  Christian's  con 
dition  in  the  Church. 

But  there  is  another  reading  of  the  type— 
the  commoner  reading,  and  a  legitimate  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  one.  By  it  the  Red  Sea  is  baptism, 
and  the  wilderness  is  the  life  of  earth,  and  the 
river  Jordan  is  the  dark  stream  of  death,  and 
Canaan  is  the  promised  land  of  eternity  and  of 
heaven. 
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It  is  thus  that  I  would  read  the  parable  to 
day,  and  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the  words 
of  the  text  as  descriptive  of  the  true  feeling  of 
too  many  Christians  towards  that  in  which  we 
all  profess  our  faith  as  the  life  everlasting  or 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 

They  thought  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land. 

Ours  is  a  freethinking  and  it  is  an  outspoken 
generation.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
hear  men  say  now,  Give  me  earth  and  I  will 
give  you  heaven.  I  cannot  realize,  and  I  see  no 
beauty  in,  the  life  of  that  world.  You  tell  me 
that  it  has  streets  of  gold  and  gates  of  pearl. 
It  is  an  orientalism  of  exaggeration  which  con 
veys  to  me  no  meaning  at  all.  If  it  did  convey 
a  meaning,  it  would  be  an  unattractive  one. 
I  greatly  prefer  the  Old  Testament  phraseology. 
I  can  understand  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  of 
fountains  and  streams,  which  God  cares  for,  and 
upon  which  His  eyes  are  open  from  the  begin 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Such  a  land,  with 
the  addition  of  a  wiping  away  of  tears  from  all 
eyes  and  a  cessation  of  pain  and  grief  and  death, 
speaks  for  itself.  But  you  have  made  it  so 
figurative,  so  metaphorical,  so  grotesque,  that 
I  cannot  admire  and  I  cannot  long  for  it. 

Or  again,  if  you  had  told  me  that  there  I 
should  see  again  my  loved  and  lost  ones — that 
there  I  should  renew  all  the  relations  and  all  the 
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affections  of  earth,  in  a  condition  over  which 
change  and  decay  and  temptation  and  death 
should  have  no  power  ;  if  you  could  guarantee 
to  me  an  exemption  from  all  that  has  troubled 
and  spoiled  this  life,  and  give  me  back  love  in 
its  beauty,  and  youth  in  its  bloom,  and  coexist 
ence  in  its  perfect  peace  and  perfect  unity— 
this  I  could  have  realized,  this  I  could  have 
desired,  this  I  could  have  lived  for. 

Or,  once  again,  if  you  could  have  promised 
me  quite  for  certain  that  there  a  more  perfect 
rule  should  have  presided,  that  there  the  present 
antagonisms  of  vice  and  virtue  should  be  no 
more,  that  there  there  should  be  no  question 
as  to  the  omnipotence  of  Divine  love — I  mean, 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  Deity  over  evil,  or  as  to 
the  facility  of  doing  right  without  let  or  hin 
drance,  without  struggle  and  without  effort — and 
if  you  could  have  added  to  this  a  little,  ever  so 
little,  of  bodily  comfort  and  animal  enjoyment — 
a  little,  ever  so  little,  of  social,  political,  intellec 
tual  interest,  to  break  the  monotony  and  to 
relieve  the  tedium  and  to  tone  down  the  trans 
cendentalism  of  an  existence  all  soul,  all  spirit — 
then  I  could  listen  with  attention  to  the  promise ; 
I  could  at  least  accept  the  offer  of  a  heaven  thus 
constituted,  as  the  best  thing  possible  in  the 
circumstances,  or  even  as  better,  intrinsically, 
than  the  alternative  of  a  painless  annihilation. 
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It    is    too    true,    brethren, — confess    it    and 
lament  it  with  me — that  we  do  know  but  little 
of  that  world  after  death  of  which  nevertheless 
it  is  written  that  Christ  brought  to  light,  lighted 
up,  life  and  immortality  by  His  Gospel.     I  can 
not  realize  the  Apocalyptic  gates  and  streets — 
the  foundation  stones  of  one  jewel  each,  or  the 
angels  at  each  gate  of  the  single-pearl  portal. 
A  city  of  which  the  length  and  the  breadth  and 
the  height  are  equal  does  not  present  to  me  any 
apprehensible  idea.      I  read  nothing  about  the 
social  life  of  the  long  future,  or  even  as  to  the 
mutual  recognition  of  earth's  most  dearly  loved 
relations.      I  suppose  that  much  is  left  to  the 
instincts  of  nature  on  such  topics  as  these.      I 
am  sure  that  whatever  is  then  and  there  felt  as 
necessary  or  felt  as  desirable  will  be  provided 
by  Him  who  cares  for  us  and  knows  our  frame. 
I  cannot  fill  up  these  gaps,  nor  have  I  any  con 
clusive  answer  for  those  who  say,  If  this  or  that 
be   missing — if  such  or  such  a  thing  be  not  a 
feature  of  that  life — if  (for  example)  there  be 
any  breaches  then  in  the  family  circle,  or  any 
absences  then  of  friends  here  loved  and  trusted 
—in  short,  if  there  be  a  judgment,  which  means 
the   putting   of   differences — or   (in    any   sense 
whatever)   a  second  death  or  a  lake  of   fire — 
then    for    me    let    the    life    of    the    world    to 
come  not  be — let  me  stand  outside  with  those 
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whom   I  have  here  delighted  in  and  loved  and 
lived  for. 

'  They  thought  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land.' 

I  can  see  many  things  to  account  for  this.  I 
can  suggest  perhaps  a  few  things  in  correction 
of  it. 

Theologians  and  mystics  have  so  described 
that  land  as  to  make  it  unlovely. 

They  have  painted  it  to  the  manly  and  the 
vigorous,  to  the  large-hearted  and  the  active- 
minded,  as  a  world  of  absolute  repose,  of  per 
petual  quiescence.  They  have  painted  it  to  the 
feeble  and  the  invalid  and  the  languid  and  the 
weary  as  a  scene  of  perpetual  devotions,  of  a 
day  never  clouded  and  a  night  as  bright  as  the 
day — of  a  praise  never  silent,  a  sabbath  never 
ending,  and  a  congregation  never  breaking  up. 
The  one  kind  of  men  demanded  an  activity 
which  is  absolutely  refused  them  ;  the  other  a 
repose,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  which  is 
resolutely  shut  out. 

All  these  descriptions  (I  need  hardly  say) 
are  quite  conjectural.  Scripture  tells  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  expressly  adds  in 
explanation  this  particular — 'wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.'  How  can  '  righteousness  '  dwell 
in  a  land  of  mere  inertion,  mere  torpor, 
or  even  of  unintermitted  praise  and  song  ? 
Piety  might  dwell  there,  quietism  might  dwell 
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there,  love  might  dwell  there,  if  love  were  mere 
feeling — but  how  righteousness,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  not  the  absence  of  wickedness,  but, 
the  fulfilment  of  relations  ?  Does  not  the  very 
choice  of  the  word  suggest  to  us,  though  with 
out  detailing,  a  multitude  of  relationships,  old 
perhaps  as  well  as  new,  which  shall  give  full 
scope  to  all  the  energies  and  all  the  activities 
which  have  here  been  coerced  and  counteracted 
alike  by  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  and  by  the 
unwillingness  of  the  spirit  ? 

We  cannot  tell  what  shall  be  there — but  we 
can  say  with  some  confidence  that  a  God  of 
love  will  not  condemn  His  loved  ones  to  an 
immortality  of  uselessness,  relieved  only  by  a 
monotony  of  adoration.  We  expect — though 
we  can  give  neither  verse  nor  chapter  for  it— 
that  with  the  dropping  of  this  reluctant,  this 
often  languid,  this  often  aching  body,  there  shall 
come  a  freshness  and  a  freedom  and  an  alacrity 
which  shall  make  even  the  interval  between 
death  and  resurrection  something  very  different, 
even  in  point  of  vigour,  from  the  experience  of 
earth.  *  Put  to  death/  St  Peter  says  of  Christ, 
'in  flesh' — in  reference  to  the  mortal  body — 
but  (in  the  very  same  moment,  as  we  read 
him)  'quickened  in  spirit' — endued  with  a  new 
vitality,  enabling  Him  to  soar  at  once,  or  to 
descend  at  once  (for  we  enter  not  into  such 
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niceties)  to  preach  to  '  spirits  in  prison,'  to 
whom  He  could  not  have  ministered  while  He 
was  clogged  and  hindered  by  mortal  flesh. 

The  Christian  too,  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  the  flesh,  may  have  certain  ministries  opened 
to  him — even  in  the  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  resurrection— to  spirits  like  himself— 
spirits  of  the  blessed,  or  spirits  awaiting  judg 
ment.  And  when  once  that  intermediate  period 
has  been  lived  through,  and  a  ( body  '(as  St  Paul 
still  calls  it,  while  protesting  against  its  identity 
of  form  or  matter  with  the  body  that  died)— 
when  once  a  'body'  has  been  assigned  to  it, 
as  it  pleases  God,  for  new  work  with  new  capa 
bilities,  then  we  can  set  no  bounds  to  the  ex 
pansion  and  the  exhilaration  of  services  opening 
in  magnificent  vista  before  him — services  over 
which  space  and  matter  may  have  no  control 
whatever — services  to  new  spheres  and  new 
worlds,  when  earth  and  all  that  is  therein  shall 
have  been  burned  up. 

They  thought  scorn  of  that  pleasant  world. 
Yes,  perhaps  they  might  think  scorn  of  the  land 
of  the  pietist  and  the  religionist  who  limits  his 
conception  to  the  mildest  and  the  dreamiest  of 
earth's  worships,  pictures  to  himself  and  to  them 
a  perpetual  congregation,  in  dress  and  posture 
much  like  this — caution  us  as  he  may  against 
thinking  so — singing  hymns  and  anthems  in  per- 
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petuity,  or  prostrate  in  unimaginable  organisms 
before  a  throne  which  he  takes  pains  to  call 
invisible : — they  can  scarcely  think  scorn  of  a 
land  such  as  Scripture  leaves  room  for  without 
attempting  to  depict  or  describe  it— a  land 
which  the  Lord  God  of  Omnipotence  cares  for, 
and  upon  which  His  eyes  of  inspiring  love  arc 
open  from  one  end  of  a  year  and  from  one  end 
of  a  millennium  to  the  other. 

Here  is  a  land  which  no  man  can  think 
scorn  of:  no,  not  the  statesman,  who  has  one 
little  empire  for  his  concern,  and  but  the 
thousandth  or  millionth  part  of  that  for  his 
individual  management :  no,  not  the  philoso 
pher,  whose  telescope  and  whose  microscope 
cannot  be  taken  with  him  when  he  dies,  but 
who  reads  here  of  skies  and  worlds  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  then  in  illimitable  perspective  : 
no,  not  the  philanthropist,  whose  care  has  been 
here  for  the  sanitation  of  dwellings,  the  venti 
lation  of  prisons,  the  institution  of  hospitals,  or 
the  regulation  of  reformatories,  but  whose  scope 
of  activity  may  then  stretch  itself  to  unimagined 
worlds,  and  whose  energy  may  be  the  minister 
of  God  for  good  to  races  yet  unnamed  and 
generations  yet  unborn. 

No,  he  cannot  think  scorn  (whatever  else  he 
may  do)  of  that  pleasant  land,  even  while  we 
deal  but  in  negatives  or  deal  in  conjectures. 
V,  O 
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Amongst  all  negatives  and  all  conjectures, 
expanding  the  vision  of  the  great  future  without 
stint  or  limit,  we  have  one  certainty  and  one 
positive — and  with  it  we  conclude. 

We  draw  this  last  thought  from  a  single 
verse  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  '  His 
servants  shall  serve  Him — they  shall  see  His 
face__His  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads.' 

Whose  servants  ?  whose  face  ?  whose  name  ? 
Look  above — you  will  find  the  answer  in  that 
great  combination—'  God  and  the  Lamb.'  Yet 
not  their  servants  but  His  servants — not  their 
faces  but  His  face — not  their  names  but  His 
name. 

O  wonderful  unity  of  the  Divine  Trinity! 
'  Like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  Christian 
verity  to  acknowledge  every  Person  by  Himself 
to  be  God  and  Lord,  so  are  we  forbidden  by  the 
Catholic  Religion  to  say,  there  be  three  Gods 
or  three  Lords.'  *  God  in  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Ghost'  is  the  all-comprehending  formula — God 
revealed  once  for  all  in  Christ,  God  in  Christ 
revealed  in  the  Spirit  to  the  individual  soul  as 
its  Lord  and  its  God.  '  His  servants  shall  serve 
Him.'  O  pleasant  land  !  in  which  this  shall  at 
last  be  possible — possible  to  that  which  is  now 
flesh  and  blood— possible  to  the  weak  and  the 
frail  and  the  here  sin-laden. 

Yes,  when  there  is  no  longer  a  devil  to  tempt 
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or  a  mind  to  doubt  or  a  soul  to  faint  or  a  flesh 
to  betray— when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  clad 
itself  in  immortality— then  shall  service  be 
willing,  constant,  joyous— then  shall  the  great 
Will  be  done  as  it  is  now  done  by  angels  in 
heaven,  excelling  in  strength,  hearkening  without 
delay  or  questioning  to  the  voice  of  His  word. 

'  They  shall  see  His  face.'  Not  as  now,  far 
away  in  the  great  heaven— not  as  now,  for  a 
moment  at  a  time,  in  some  spasm  of  realization, 
then  lose  the  sight  again  for  days  and  weeks 
and  years  :  they  shall  see  it  then  unveiled,  in 
its  beauty— as  it  is  written,  <  We  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.' 

'And  His  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads.' 
Here  they  have  had  it  in  their  hearts.  Sons  of 
God,  they  have  had  a  veil  over  the  sonship- 
then  it  shall  be  manifested.  Then  there  can  be 
no  risk  of  hypocrisy  in  confessing:  they  arc 
there  because  they  are  His— as  it  is  written, 
'The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  is 
waiting  here  for  the  manifestation  (unveiling) 
of  the  sons  of  God.' 

Who  now  shall  dare  to  think  scorn  of  that 
pleasant  land  ?  God  is  there— there  in  a  sense 
in  which  He  is  not  here.  '  Thine  eyes  shall  see 
the  King  in  His  beauty,'  as  He  can  only  be 
seen  m  'the  land  that  is  very  far  off.' 
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Who  shall  speak  of  that  land  in  a  tone  half 
of  condescension — '  Yes,  if  I  must  go  hence,  I 
will  consent  to  go  thither'?  Shall  any  one 
indeed  find  entrance  there,  who  can  only  say,  I 
will  not  refuse — I  have  no  objection  ? 

Learn  betimes  a  different  tone  and  a  differ 
ent  estimate.  Enter  the  presence-chamber  now 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus  :  enter  it  now  by  faith  : 
realize  it,  live  in  it :  then  will  you  say,  *  O  send 
forth  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth— let  them  lead 
me,  and  bring  me  to  Thy  holy  hill  and  to  Thy 
dwelling.'  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  I  should 
come  under  Thy  roof:  but  Thou  hast  come 
here  under  mine :  now  *  open  Thy  gate  of  love, 
and  let  me  in.' 


LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL, 
March  i,  1891. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
April  12,  1891. 


XV 


THE   THREE   WITNESS  ES— CHRIST,   THE 

CHRISTIAN,   AND    CHRISTIANITY 

John  xvii.  21. 
That  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me. 

Tins  is  one  of  those  delightful  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  a  boundless  expansion  is 
given  to  the  prospects  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  always  so. 

Great  things  are  written  here  and  there  in 
the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  as  to  the  ex 
tension  of  the  knowledge  of  God  to  nations 
ignorant  of  Him.  'All  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  remember  themselves,  and  be  turned  unto 
the  Lord  ;  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations 
shall  worship  before  Him.'  '  The  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.' 

Still,  even  in  the  glowing  pictures  of  the 
most  evangelical  of  the  Prophets,  it  is  easy  to 

1  Preached  on  Hospital  Sunday. 
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see  that  to  the  inspired  man  (though  not  to 
the  inspiring  Spirit)  this  magnificent  prospect 
was  to  a  great  extent  the  glorification  of  the 
national  Israel — it  was  through  the  portal  of 
Judaism  that  all  who  would  find  God  must 
make  their  way.  The  promiscuous  admission 
was  a  secret  not  yet  told  :  it  was  one  of  God's 
secrets  reserved  for  the  fulness  of  time.  To  St 
Paul  it  was  a  '  mystery '  in  the  Scripture  sense 
of  that  word,  which  is  always  a  '  secret  told/ 

The  paradox  of  one  age  is  the  truism  of 
the. next:  it  is  so  in  science,  it  is  so  in  morals, 
it  is  so  in  religion.  To  us  it  is  a  far  greater 
mystery  that  one  nation  should  once  have  been 
privileged,  than  that  all  nations  should  eventu 
ally  be  equalized,  in  the  knowledge  and  favour 
of  God. 

There  are  some  expressions  even  in  this 
Chapter  which  look  like  exclusiveness.  c  I  pray 
for  them,  I  pray  not  for  the  world/  has  a 
somewhat  harsh  sound.  It  needs  at  least  a 
moment's  reflexion  to  show  us  that  the  real 
meaning  is,  (  I  am  not  praying  now  for  the 
world ' — a  very  different  thing.  It  needs  the 
correcting  light  of  such  sayings  as  that  of  St 
John,  '  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.'  It  needs  at  least  the  explaining 
comment  of  the  text,  which  gives  this  as  the 
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ultimate  end  and  aim  of  the  dealing  of  Christ 
with  the  Church  — 

'  That  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
didst  send  me.' 

The  poor  '  world  ' — not  poor  in  its  own  sight, 
but  poor,  even  to  beggary,  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
poor  in  its  wealth,  poorer  in  its  pleasures,  poorer 
in  its  satisfactions,  poorer  still  in  its  pride  of 
life — no,  it  is  not  disregarded,  it  is  not  left  out 
of  sight,  in  the  thoughts  or  in  the  prayers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  has  a  great  and  a  glorious 
future,  towards  which,  although  far  in  the  dis 
tance,  this  strange  present,  this  unintelligible 
Providence,  is  all  moving  on  and  on  :  Christians 
themselves  are  but  first-fruits  (St  James  says)  of 
God's  creatures — and  if  the  first-fruits  are  holy 
(St  Paul  argues)  the  lump  is  also  holy. 

We  must  wait  and  hope — we  must  also 
watch  and  pray.  There  is  a  terrible  waste  of 
precious  gifts,  precious  lives,  precious  souls  (we 
must  fear)  also,  in  the  way  to  it :  we  ourselves 
must  tremble  lest  we  be  wasted  and  cast  away 
in  the  mighty  march  towards  the  great  con 
summation  :  there  is  no  fate  and  no  caprice  in 
these  dread  issues — we  hold  them,  each  man 
for  himself,  in  the  two  hands  :  but  there  is 
vindication,  there  is  justification,  of  the  works 
and  ways  of  God,  in  the  conviction  that  His 
world,  not  one  fragment  or  atom  of  it,  is  His 
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care  and  His  concern  ;  that,  though  it  has  lost 
itself,  and  though  its  recovery  is  beset  with 
difficulties,  yet  over  deserts  and  mountains  He 
is  seeking  and  searching  His  lost  one;  and  if  so 
be  that  He  find  it — and  infinite  love  shall  not 
always  or  for  ever  be  baffled — He  shall  rejoice 
more  over  that  one  world  lost  and  found  than 
over  the  ninety  and  nine  in  His  universe  that 
went  not  astray. 

'  That  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
didst  send  me.' 

We  will  ponder  together  for  a  few  moments 
this  morning  the  chief  influences  which  are 
working  to  this  end.  The  immediate  context 
names  one  of  them.  But  it  involves  at  least 
two  others. 

i.  And  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of 
these  influences  is  evidently  this — Christ  Himself. 

Some  might  say,  the  character  of  Christ. 
And  there  is  great  truth  in  so  speaking.  But 
is  there  not  also  something  a  little  chill  and 
dull  and  lifeless,  even  perhaps  a  little  assuming 
and  patronizing,  in  that  selection  of  one  thing 
about  Christ  for  mention,  rather  than  of  Christ 
Himself,  when  we  speak  of  the  chief  influence 
drawing  the  world  to  faith  ? 

*  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth ' — not 
any  one  single  thing  in  me  or  about  me,  but  I 
myself — *  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.' 
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We  might  enumerate  the  features  which 
compose  His  character — His  truth,  and  His 
holiness,  and  His  wisdom,  and  His  charity,  and 
His  patience,  and  His  compassion — and  yet  fail 
to  magnetize  the  ear  that  hears  or  the  will  which 
is  the  man. 

It  is  not  the  approving  sentiment,  which 
confesses  that  each  of  these  qualities  is  excellent, 
and  that  the  combination  of  them  in  one  Person 
is  extraordinary,  and  that  the  character  thus 
presented  is  unique  in  history  and  beyond  the 
manner  of  man — it  is  not  this,  thus  stated  at 
any  rate,  which  made  an  assembly  of  working 
men  lift  the  hat  (we  recall  an  impressive  incident) 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  though  in  anticipation 
of  a  time  when  the  world  shall  believe.  It  is 
Jesus  Himself — the  Person  such  as  He  is— such 
as  history  paints  Him,  with  as  certain  a  present 
ation  as  it  makes  of  any  historical  person,  king 
or  sage,  patriot  or  hero,  saint  or  martyr — it  is 
the  Person,  such  as  He  lived  and  spoke  and  felt 
and  suffered,  cared  for  others  and  helped  them, 
and  at  last  died — it  is  this  which  touches  and 
moves  and  stirs,  awes  and  sobers  and  solemnizes, 
kindles  and  elevates  and  inspires,  rouses  within 
the  first  question,  '  Who  art  Thou,  Lord  ? '  and 
then  the  second  question,  sequel  to  the  first, 
'  What  shall  I  do,  Lord  ? ' 

We  will  not  say,  the   character  of  Christ— 
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for  that  sounds  like  dissecting  and  analyzing— 
and  we  will  not  even  say,  the  person  of  Christ — 
for  that  suggests  doctrinal  questions,  of  the  two 
natures  and  their  combination — we  will  rather 
name  Jesus  Christ  as  the  influence  of  influences 
upon  the  world  not  yet  Christian.  We  will  think 
with  ourselves  how  He  Himself  has  influenced 
the  world  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  influenced,  in  the  direction  of 
a  personal,  effectual,  transforming  Christianity. 
We  will  set  before  the  mind's  eye  the  process,  as 
it  has  been  exemplified  ten  thousand  times,  by 
which,  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  in  distress  and 
anguish,  in  shame  and  self-shame,  in  the  near 
prospect  of  death  and  judgment,  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  made  to  the  soul  a  reality,  and  a 
presence,  and  a  power — seen  as  the  Man  of 
sorrows,  seen  as  the  sinner's  Friend,  seen  as  the 
Lamb  of  God  bearing  and  taking  away  the 
sins  of  the  world — the  same  still,  the  same  for 
ever,  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unto  God  by  Him. 

O  the  futility  of  that  iQth  century  Gospel 
which  takes  and  which  leaves,  at  its  will,  of  the 
word  and  the  work,  of  the  humanity  and  the 
deity,  of  the  central  Person  !  Or  which  throws 
Him  into  the  background,  behind  His  own 
sayings  of  wisdom,  behind  His  own  precepts  of 
living.  Or  which  consigns  to  a  region  of  doubt 
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and  perad venture  the  very  facts  of  His  life,  the 
very  reality  of  His  resurrection.  Or  which  so 
rounds  and  smooths  and  polishes,  alike  the 
record  and  the  thing  recorded,  as  to  take  out 
of  it  the  whole  point  and  the  whole  zest  and 
the  whole  charm  of  the  faithful  saying,  worthy, 
because  capable,  of  all  acceptation,  '  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners — of  whom 
I  am  chief.' 

'That  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst 
send  me.' 

2.  Christ  is  the  first  influence — the  second 
is  the  Christian.  The  text  points  specially  to 
the  second. 

The  world  not  yet  Christian  must  see  if  it  is 
to  believe.  Far  above  out  of  its  sight  is  the 
Saviour  in  heaven.  It  is  true — we  have  said  it 
—that  there  is  in  Jesus  Christ  that  to  which  the 
world's  conscience  responds.  But  the  difficulty 
is,  to  present  Him  to  the  conscience. 

This  is  that  office  of  witnessing,  which  so 
often  takes  grotesque  and  unmannerly  forms, 
only  because  it  will  not  see  itself  in  its  simplicity. 
The  Christian  is  just  the  presentment  of  Christ 
to  the  world. 

It  is  said  many  times  in  Scripture  that  the 
world  hates  the  Christian.  It  resents  the  reproof 
which  light  is  to  darkness.  This  is  one  aspect. 
But  there  is  another. 
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'  The  child  grew  on,  and  was  in  favour  both 
with  the  Lord  and  also  with  men.'  There  is  a 
grace  in  the  Christian  character,  which  is  not 
exemplary  only  but  influential. 

The  Lord  prays  for  unity,  as  the  influence 
which  shall  win  the  world.  He  speaks  of  the 
unity  of  Christians — but  the  same  force  lies  in 
what  we  may  call  the  unity  of  the  Christian. 

What  a  wonderful  creation  is  the  Christian  ! 
The  world  had  seen  nothing  like  it — till  Easter 
—till  Pentecost. 

The  new  man  was  created  in  the  rich  man's 
tomb — when  God  quickened  Jesus. 

And  he  was  born  in  that  upper  chamber, 
where  the  Holy  Ghost  came  in  the  double 
likeness  of  the  wind  and  the  fire. 

There  was  no  such  existence  till  then. 

Simon  the  son  of  Jonas  was  born  years 
before — the  Apostle  Peter  \vas  born  then. 

And  the  new  man  then  created — the  new 
man  then  born — has  been  one  and  the  same 
ever  since. 

We  have  seen  him. 

We  have  seen  him  on  a  lofty  stage — as  the 
holy  apostle,  as  the  sainted  bishop,  as  the  patient 
confessor,  as  the  faithful  martyr — witnessing  unto 
death. 

But  we  have  seen  the  same  man,  the  same 
character,  the  same  being,  in  very  humble 
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positions  and  circumstances.  What  were  the 
characteristics  ? 

I  need  not  enumerate.  The  mind  was  that 
which  was  first  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  striking  thing  is  the  unity.  It  is  this 
which  impresses. 

'  They  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they 
had  been  with  Jesus.' 

The  world  takes  little  or  no  account  of  theo 
logical  agreement.  It  is  not  the  faith,  so  much, 
which  impresses  it — it  is  the  character,  it  is  the 
life. 

Ecclesiastics  often  imagine  that  what  im 
presses  the  world  is  the  agreement  in  the  use  of 
saints'  days  and  prayer-books,  in  the  government 
of  the  Church  by  bishops,  in  the  common  use  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed.  It  is  not  this.  It  is 
the  unity  of  character  which  impresses. 

This  new  man — this  person  who  lives  for 
eternity — this  person  who  evidently  regards  this 
world  as  the  vestibule  of  another  world — this 
person  who  is  so  fond  of  God,  so  devoted  to 
Jesus  Christ,  so  kind  and  so  good  to  every 
one,  so  forgetful  of  self,  so  disinterested,  yes 
(the  world  says,  and  almost  worships  as  it  says 
it),  so  unworldly — this  new  man — the  world 
knows  that  it  did  not  make  him — there  must  be 
a  world  above  this  world  to  account  for  him. 
This  is  the  second  influence,  due  altogether  to 
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the  first,  by  which  the  world,  out  of  Christ  at 
present,  shall  be  brought  to  believe. 

3.  Christ — and  the  Christian — are  two  in 
fluences.  What  is  the  third  ? 

Evidently  Jesus  Christ  Himself  meant  that 
it  should  be  His  Church — in  the  beautiful  defi 
nition  of  the  Church,  given  us  in  our  own  Church 
of  England — 'that  is,  the  blessed  company  of 
all  faithful  people  ' — '  that  is,  the  whole  congre 
gation  of  Christian  people  dispersed  throughout 
the  whole  world.' 

We  ought  then  to  have  been  able  to  com 
plete  our  first  two  influences  by  a  third  ;  making 
the  series  this — Christ — the  Christian — Christen 
dom. 

You  know  that  we  cannot  quite  do  this — 
not,  at  least,  without  large  and  damaging 
qualifications. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  divisions  of  Christen 
dom  which  prevent  it — the  great  Eastern  and 
Western  schism — Romanism  and  Protestantism 
—the  forty  religions  (as  scoffers  say)  in  England 
itself. 

No,  we  could  acquiesce  (for  the  moment)  in 
non-conformity :  we  know  the  futility  of  acts 
of  uniformity :  we  know  the  hollowness  of 
uniformity  itself  —  capable  of  ten  thousand 
dissensions,  worse  than  any  dissents,  inside 
its  own  '  leathern  coat ' :  it  is  not  this  which 
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prevents  our  naming  Christendom  as  the  third 
influence. 

No,  it  is  the  terrible  spectacle,  not  of  a 
divided,  but  of  a  corrupted  Christendom ;  a 
Christendom  rent  and  torn,  not  by  having 
chapels  as  well  as  churches,  extempore  prayers 
and  evening  Communions — but  by  having  in 
itself,  as  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  such 
things  as  St  Paul  shuddered  at  and  excommu 
nicated,  in  a  single  instance,  in  Corinth — vices 
naturalized  in  a  community  claiming  to  breathe 
the  air  of  heaven — nay,  to  be  the  very  bride  of 
Christ  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God. 

Therefore  we  are  constrained  to  name  as 
the  third  influence  for  the  ultimate  conversion 
of  the  world,  not  Christendom,  but  Christianity. 
Christ — the  Christian — and  Christianity — that 
Christianity  which  is  the  Gospel. 

Christianity  as  St  Paul,  as  St  Peter,  as  St 
John  and  St  James  and  St  Jude,  preached  it  ; 
the  Christianity  of  repentance  toward  God  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Chris 
tianity  of  a  free  forgiveness,  the  Christianity  of 
a  new  birth  and  a  new  life,  the  Christianity  of 
a  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,  which  seeketh 
not  her  own,  which  spends  and  is  spent  willingly 
for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 

Such  a  Christianity  is  a  power.  The  world 
which  passes  by  on  the  other  side  questions  of 
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words  and  names  and  technical  theologies — 
passes  them  by,  or  else  dogmatizes  upon  them 
with  a  lordly  superiority  or  a  contemptuous  in 
difference—does  feel,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  the 
influence  of  a  religion  of  love  and  good  works. 
The  world  itself  recognizes  its  beauty :  the 
world  itself,  once  in  the  year,  would  take  it  for 
its  own.  We  do  not  wish  this.  We  cannot 
quite  share  and  share  alike  with  the  world  that 
which  we  claim  as  one  of  the  credentials  of 
our  Christianity — that  it  first  caught  from  a 
Saviour's  new  Gospel  the  word  aya-Tn? — gave  it 
a  stamp  of  currency  which  classical  Greek  had 
denied  it ;  gave  it  a  motive  and  a  meaning 
which  classical  Greek  had  not  in  its  vocabulary  ; 
above  all,  gave  it  a  practical  character— created 
for  it  the  three  professions,  of  Christian  chaplain, 
Christian  physician,  and  Christian  nurse — and 
then  those  appliances  and  those  institutions  of 
Christian  ministration  for  which  once  again,  for 
the  iQth  year,  we  plead  with  our  Christian 
congregations  to-day. 

*  To  write  the  same  things  unto  you '  over 
and  over  again,  St  Paul  said  to  the  Philippians, 
'  to  me  indeed  is  not  grievous,  but  for  you  it  is 
safe.' 

'  To  me  not  grievous  ' — and  yet  he  evidently 
felt  the  temptation  to  regard  it  so,  and  to  turn 
from  it  in  impatience. 
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It  is  irksome,  to  flesh  and  blood,  to  repeat 
year  after  year  the  annual  arguments  for  the 
annual  gatherings — perhaps  we  are  too  impa 
tient  of  it.  '  For  you  it  is  safe ' — it  would  not 
be  good  for  you,  to  be,  like  the  Priest  and 
the  Levite  in  the  Parable,  always  passing  by 
distress  and  suffering,  in  the  shortsighted  care 
lessness  of  youth  or  the  casehardened  indiffer 
ence  of  affluence.  It  would  not  be  safe  for  you 
—in  the  view  of  two  worlds  and  of  the  whole  of 
your  being. 

This  year  has  given  us  a  painful  but  a  salu 
tary  warning  as  to  the  exposure  of  all  ranks  and 
all  conditions  to  the  attack  of  sudden  and  fatal 
sickness.  It  should  seem  (but  it  may  be  only  that 
we  hear  more  of  it  in  that  shape)  to  have  rather 
singled  out  the  higher  class  for  its  fiercest  on 
slaught.  It  is  well.  For  it  levels  high  and  low, 
makes  the  common  humanity  real,  and  bids  all 
alike  feel  the  littleness  and  the  shortness  and 
the  nothingness  of  the  life  that  is. 

These  hospitals  of  London  have  been  the 
refuge,  this  year,  of  high  and  low.  Testimonies 
have  reached  us,  from  men  of  culture  and  place, 
to  the  shelter  they  have  found,  from  sudden 
and  terrible  accident — and  not  shelter  only, 
but  tenderness,  and  charity,  and  piety  too — 
within  the  walls  of  these  hospitals  which  we 
sometimes  regard  as  the  receptacles  only  of  the 

V.  p 
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poor.     I  am  witness,  in  one  instance,  to  the  truth 
of  this  praise. 

These  papers  which  have  been  circulated 
through  the  church  today  have  told  you  what 
sort  and  kind  of  offering  we  ask  of  you.  We 
ask  an  offering  from  each  one,  according  to  his 
ability  and  according  to  his  conscience.  We 
ask  a  thankoffering  for  health  mercifully  pre 
served,  or  for  health  mercifully  given  back,  in 
this  long  winter,  this  backward  and  ungenial 
spring.  We  ask  more.  We  ask  a  thankoffering 
to  Jesus  Christ  for  His  unspeakable  gift — for 
having  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sick 
nesses  ;  for  having  made  it  life  to  live,  and  no 
longer  death  to  die  ;  no  less,  for  having  created 
for  us  in  Himself  a  new  ideal  of  character  and 
a  new  idea  of  humanity — an  ideal  perfect  and 
beautiful,  exemplary  and  evidential— an  idea 
bringing  down  heaven  to  earth,  and  lifting  man 
to  God. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
June  7,  1891. 
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NEVERTHELESS 

Luke  v.  5. 
Nevertheless. 

THRONGED  and  pressed  by  a  multitude  eager 
to  listen,  our  Lord  has  marked  an  empty  boat 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  has  taken  it  for  His 
pulpit.  That  wonderful  voice,  '  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters,'  easily  made  itself  audible  in  the 
open  air,  across  a  margin  of  sea,  to  the  multi 
tudes  crowding  the  shore.  When  He  ceased  to 
speak,  He  proposed  to  the  owner  of  the  boat, 
who  was  to  be  the  Apostle  Peter,  to  launch  out 
into  the  deep  and  let  down  the  nets  for  a 
draught.  The  text  occurs  in  St  Peter's  answer. 
He  says,  '  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night, 
and  have  taken  nothing  :  nevertheless  at  Thy 
word  I  will  let  down  the  net.' 

If  you  look   into  his  words  you  will  find  in 
them  two  predominant  feelings.     One  is  that  of 

1  Preached  at  the  Afternoon  Service  after  an  Ordination- 
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weariness  :  '  We  have  toiled  all  the  night ; '  must 
we  begin  again  ?  The  other  is  that  of  dis 
couragement  :  *  We  have  taken  nothing ; '  must 
we,  after  failing  all  these  hours  most  favourable 
for  fishing,  now  start  again  in  the  full  glare  of  a 
noonday  sun  ? 

'  Nevertheless.'  Here  is  the  correction  of  the 
two  feelings.  Nevertheless,  if  Thou  biddest  me, 
there  is  that  in  Thy  voice  which  constrains  my 
obedience,  and  notwithstanding  weariness,  and 
notwithstanding  discouragement,  nevertheless  at 
Thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net. 

No  illustration  could  be  more  admirable  of 
the  word  taken  for  the  text.  St  Peter's  reply 
teaches  us  that  the  word  '  nevertheless,'  like  its 
more  sonorous  synonym  '  notwithstanding,'  has 
in  it  two  things,  a  '  though  '  and  a  '  yet.'  This 
or  that  is  against  it,  yet  it  shall  be  done.  In  the 
particular  instance  weariness  was  against  it,  and 
discouragement  was  against  it,  but  there  was  a 
counterbalancing  something  for  it ;  that  some 
thing  was  Christ's  word,  and  that  settled  the 
question  of  doing  or  not  doing. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth,  and  that  is  our 
subject,  that  life  as  a  whole  is  one  great  *  never 
theless,'  and  that  each  act  of  the  life  is  a  little 
'  nevertheless/  And  we  may  say  further  that  a 
noble  life  is  characterized  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  '  yet '  in  it,  and  that  a  poor  life  is  cha- 
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ractcrized  by  the  preponderance  in  it  of  the 
*  though.'  The  poor  life  says,  I  have  toiled  all 
this  while  and  nothing  has  come  of  it,  now  I 
give  in.  The  noble  life  says,  True,  I  have  toiled 
all  these  hours,  all  these  clays,  and  I  seem  to 
myself  to  have  been  a  mere  and  an  utter  failure  ; 
but  Jesus  Christ  says, '  Let  down  the  net,'  and  at 
His  word,  and  simply  because  of  His  word,  I  will 
do  it. 

The  remark  is  so  simple,  and  so  true  to  ex 
perience,  that  I  might  almost  end  here  and 
leave  it.  But  it  is  also  so  instructive,  and  so 
important,  and  so  universally  applicable,  that  I 
shall  expand  it  a  little,  in  the  hope  of  making 
this  word  '  Nevertheless  '  the  maxim  and  motto 
of  the  lives,  young  and  old,  here  gathered  to 
worship. 

i.  What  is  life  itself,  life  as  a  whole,  for  any 
one  of  us,  but  a  huge  '  nevertheless  '  ?  a  '  though  ' 
and  a  *  yet '  in  perpetual  conflict,  the  '  though ' 
being  the  plausible  thing,  and  the  tempting 
thing,  and  the  half  truth  ;  the  '  yet '  less  apparent, 
less  evident,  but  the  manly  thing,  and  the 
courageous,  and  the  right  ? 

(i)  Take  the  outward  life. 

Whose  outward  life  has  no  *  though '  in  it  ? 
nothing,  that  is,  to  discourage  it,  nothing  to 
tempt  it  to  say,  All  these  things  arc  against  me  ; 
let  me  resign  myself,  let  me  despair  ? 
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This  is  more  obviously  true  of  some  lives 
than  of  others. 

A  few,  few  by  comparison,  arc  born  to 
affluence,  born  to  opportunity,  born  to  advan 
tage  in  the  race  of  life.  If  there  is  anything 
in  them,  it  has  every  chance  given  it  of  coming 
out.  All  will  take  knowledge  of  it,  every  one 
will  admire,  applaud,  help  it  on.  We  cannot 
say  that  all  things  are  equal,  for  this  life,  be 
tween  man  and  man.  It  is  an  unequal  struggle, 
it  is  an  unfair  race. 

Yet  look  a  little  deeper,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  a  'though'  even  in  the  privileged  life.  Is 
there  nothing  adverse  to  success  even  in  facility  ? 
Is  there  indeed  anything  so  adverse  to  great 
success  as  facility  ?  In  reference  to  speakers, 
for  example,  we  speak  of  a  '  fatal  fluency/  an 
abundance  of  words  which  actually  interferes 
with  and  precludes  real  eloquence.  It  is  so  in 
other  things.  May  not  the  highborn,  the  in 
dulged,  the  flattered  youth  say,  These  things 
are  against  me  ;  all  this  wealth,  all  this  freedom, 
all  this  expectation  ?  O  for  one  whiff  of  the 
keen  air  of  difficulty,  of  necessity,  of  poverty,  of 
hardness  !  How  doubly  difficult  for  me  the  '  yet ' 
of  effort,  of  resolution,  of  struggle,  of  enterprise  ! 

Yes,  there  are  inequalities,  none  can  gainsay 
it,  in  human  life,  viewed  in  its  outward  aspect, 
as  a  field  of  work  and  of  competition.  But  we 
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may  exaggerate   them,    and    even    charge    God 
foolishly.     Where  the  fire   of  genius  burns,    or 
the  fire  of  a  great  enthusiasm,  or  the  fire  of  a 
grand  aspiration,  it  will  be  rather  fanned  than 
put  out  by  a  surrounding  of  straitness,  of  want, 
of  discomfort,  by  the  absence  of  everything  but 
the  self-help.    '  Nevertheless '  will  be  its  sufficient 
motto.     Weariness,  yes  ;   discouragement,   yes  ; 
improbability,  yes — '  nevertheless  ! ' 
(2)  Take  the  inward  life. 
All  but  fools  have  an  inward  life.     They  arc 
conscious  of  something   deeper  and  truer  than 
the  life  of  appetite,  or  the  life  of  labour,  or  even 
the  life  of  home.     They  know  that  there  is  that 
in  us  which  thinks  and  feels,  and  is  indeed  most 
on  the  alert  when  we  are  in  repose  from  those 
three  kinds  of  living.     They  know  that  there  is 
that  in  us  which  calls  us  to  account  for  our  own 
actions  ;    and    that,    not    in    reference    to    their 
estimate    by   other    men,   but    to    an    invisible 
tribunal    and   judgment  to    come.     They  know 
that  there  is  that  in  us  which  is  not  at  all  pro 
portioned    to    the   vigour  or   the    decay  of   the 
bodily  strength  ;  that   which    is    as    busy  on    a 
sick   bed,  or  in    the  weakness  of  old    age  and 
approaching  death,  as  in  the  meridian  of  all  the 
powers,  and  which  gives  no  sign  of  dying  with 
the  body,  or  ceasing  to  be  when  we  arc  no  more 
seen. 
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Such  experiences,  which  might  be  greatly 
multiplied,  are  enough  to  give  us  all  a  practical 
proof  of  the  existence  in  us  of  a  life  other  than 
and  almost  independent  of  the  outward. 

It  is  of  this  inner  life  that  we  now  speak, 
and  we  say  of  it  that  it  too  has  its  *  never 
theless,'  its  'though  '  and  its  'yet,'  its  conflicting 
arguments  and  its  alternative  decision. 

It  is  to  this  inward  life  that  religion,  that 
the  Gospel,  that  Jesus  Christ  makes  appeal. 
And  that  appeal,  so  far  from  carrying  com 
pulsion  with  it  into  the  will  or  into  the  conduct, 
does  not  even  constrain  the  conviction  of  the 
understanding.  Many  a  '  though '  mingles  it 
self  with  the  'yet';  many  a  plausible,  many  a 
reasonable  suggestion  of  doubt  hinders  the  great 
verdict  of  consent  and  the  great  resolution  of 
devotion.  The  very  conception  of  a  spiritual 
life  is  difficult.  The  very  idea  of  a  free  for 
giveness  of  the  unalterable  thing  done,  of  the 
irreparable  thing  left  undone,  is  a  new  thought 
to  nature.  How  much  more  the  revelation  of 
forgiveness  by  atonement,  of  the  bearing  of  the 
sin  of  the  world  by  a  sinless,  a  divine  Saviour ! 
The  observation  of  the  effects  of  such  a  Gospel 
upon  the  world  outside  and  upon  the  Church 
inside  ;  its  slow  spread,  its  frequent  repulse ; 
the  ebb  of  the  once  advancing  tide  ;  the  con 
quest,  sad  and  shameful,  in  some  countries,  of 
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the  Cross  by  the  Crescent ;  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth  still  dark,  and  full  still,  after  eighteen 
centuries,  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty ;  do  not 
tell  me  that  there  is  no  '  though '  in  all  this  to 
set  against  the  'yet'  of  our  hope  and  faith  as 
Christians.  The  same  law  holds  everywhere, 
and  makes  our  watchword  not  so  much  the 
1  yea '  of  obvious  certainty  as  the  '  nevertheless  ' 
of  a  balance  and  a  preponderance. 

How  much  more  when  we  add  to  the  kind 
of  difficulties  already  mentioned  the  experience 
of  the  imperfect  operation  of  the  Gospel  upon 
hearts  and  lives  which  accept  it ;  first  and  fore 
most  upon  our  own.  '  If  it  be  so,  why  am  I 
thus  ? '  is  a  question  not  to  be  silenced,  difficult 
to  answer.  Infidel  objections  arc  rife,  and  some 
times  not  so  much  ingenious  as  obvious.  It  is 
possible  to  imagine — no  one  can  say  otherwise 
— a  more  overwhelming  amount  of  demon 
strative  proof;  and  the  reason  is  not  quite  self- 
evident  why  God,  designing  to  convince,  should 
not  write  the  conviction  with  the  sunbeam. 

Some  few  there  may  be  who  have  even  to 
say  that  they  *  have  toiled  all  the  night  and  have 
taken  nothing  ;'  in  other  words,  that  they  have 
struggled  hard  to  believe,  and  have  struggled 
hard  to  obey,  and  yet  have  neither  succeeded 
in  satisfying  themselves  of  the  truth,  nor  have 
had  any  sensible  blessing  vouchsafed  to  their 
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Christian  endeavours.  This  is  a  sad  case,  ex 
plain  it  as  we  may. 

But  now  our  point  is,  that  all  these  *  thoughs,' 
if  they  were  multiplied  tenfold,  have  a  pre 
ponderating  'yet'  to  turn  the  scale.  No  multi 
plication  of  negatives  can  outweigh  one  positive. 
'  Be  ready  always/  St  Peter  says,  '  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  ; '  and  let  it  be  some 
thing  of  St  Peter's  own  reason  in  the  clays  of 
the  infancy  of  his  faith  :  *  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.' 

Something  we  must  have,  or  we  shall  be 
driven  to  the  madhouse — something  to  live  by, 
something  to  die  upon.  To  tell  us  that  we  arc 
to  leave  all  in  suspense  ;  that  we  must  be  con 
tent,  proud,  to  be  Agnostics;  think  it  a  fine 
thing  to  see  difficulties,  and  a  generous  thing 
to  breed  doubts  ;  be  satisfied  to  live  sceptics, 
and  die  to  go  we  know  not  whither  ;  this  may 
do  for  a  certain  class  and  order  of  human  beings, 

o    y 

but  it  will  not,  cannot,  ought  not  to  satisfy  men 
who  find  it  a  very  serious  thing  to  live,  and 
count  it  a  very  responsible  thing  to  have  these 
three  talents,  at  least,  to  account  for — a  body, 
a  mind,  and  a  soul.  Some  questions  cannot 
wait,  one  or  two  at  all  events — among  them, 
Hath  God  spoken  ?  and,  What  shall  I  do  in 
the  end  thereof? 
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Therefore  we  say,  Though  the  world  of  spirit 
is  dim  and  mysterious ;  though,  unlike  the 
world  of  matter,  it  cannot  prove  itself  to  demon 
stration  by  compass  or  barometer,  by  telescope 
or  microscope;  though  infidelity  can  say  much 
for  itself,  and  the  volume  of  Christian  evidence 
might  conceivably  be  thicker,  and  the  voice  of 
God  in  Christ  louder  and  more  imperious  ;  yet 
reason  and  conscience  concur  in  assuring  me 
that,  if  God  speaks,  He  will  speak  in  wisdom, 
speak  in  holiness,  speak  in  love  ;  and  when  I 
summon  the  whole  of  me — not  one  fragment, 
the  cold  scoffing  intellect,  naked  and  alone,  but 
the  whole  of  me  as  God  made  me,  reason  and 
conscience  and  heart  and  soul — to  hearken 
whether  and  what  God  hath  spoken,  there  docs 
come  a  voice  to  me  from  the  excellent  glory, 
'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  Him  ;'  and  the 
mighty  *  nevertheless '  is  the  upshot  and  product 
of  all  my  ponderings  and  balancings :  Never 
theless,  at  Thy  word,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man, 
I  will  let  down  the  net  of  my  two  lives,  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal. 

2.  Life,  we  have  said,  is  one  great  'never 
theless,'  and  each  act  of  the  life,  we  go  on  to 
say,  is  one  little  '  nevertheless.' 

There  is  a  'though'  as  well  as  a  'yet'  in 
the  simplest  action.  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  still, 
but  I  must  be  doing.  It  is  irksome  to  perform 
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this  duty,  yet  it  must  be  done.  The  'never 
theless'  postpones  the  'though'  to  the  'but,' 
and  makes  life  the  active  useful  energy  which 
it  is. 

(1)  Some  of  us,  some  of  my  younger  hearers,1 
are   today   resuming  work.     We  should   like   a 
great  'Nevertheless'  to  be   placarded  over  the 
door  or  desk  of  your  schoolroom.     And  it  will 
mean    this    to   you.      We   seem    to   have    been 
toiling  a  long  time— the  hours  of  a  school  day 
are  many,  the  days  of  a  school  term  are  many — 
play  is    pleasant,  work    is   dull — yet   upon    the 
habits  of  industry  now  formed  will  depend  the 
usefulness  and  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime.     So, 
though    I    sec    not    the   end,    and    see    not    the 
connexion  of  the  means  with  the  end  ;  see  not 
how  learning  this  particular  lesson  will  do  any 
good,  or  how  the  having  learnt  all  lessons  will 
have  taught  me  anything    practical  ;   neverthe 
less,  at  the  word   of  those  who   are   older  and 
wiser  than    I,  and  who  seek  only  my  good — at 
the    word    of    One    whose    ministers    they    arc, 
whose    scholar    I    am— I    will,    again    and    yet 
again,  let  down  the  net. 

(2)  Today  our    thoughts    have    yet    another 
special  direction.     An  Ordination  Day  means  a 
day  which  is  the  beginning  of  months  and  years 

1  The  allusion  was  to  two  large  Schools  attending  their 
first  Services  after  the  Summer  Holidays. 
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to  a  number  of  lives  whose  education  (in  the 
youthful  sense  of  that  word)  is  ended,  whose 
ministry  (in  the  mature  sense  of  that  word)  is 
beginning. 

Has  not  this  Ordination  been  to  some  of 
you,  my  young  brothers,  more  than  a  little 
'nevertheless'?  Have  you  not  had  to  say,  There 
was  this  against  it,  and  this — yet  ?  Perhaps 
there  was  no  small  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  education  ;  want  of  means  consigned 
me  to  some  other  occupation,  though  my  heart 
was  on  fire  for  service,  ministry,  sacrifice  ;  but 
God  wonderfully  cleared  the  way,  blessed  my 
own  labours  of  years  in  another  calling,  or  sent 
me  unlooked-for  aid  from  generous  friends — 
and  here  I  stand  today,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
happiest,  noblest,  most  blessed  of  employments. 
I  will  thank  Him  and  praise  His  glorious  name. 

Or  perhaps  the  *  though '  in  your  case  was 
a  different  and  a  sadder  one.  You  were  con 
scious  of  a  careless  or  sinful  past.  You  misgave 
yourself  as  to  your  fitness.  Had  you  the  re 
quisite  faith  ?  Had  you  the  inward  call  ?  Had 
you  the  stability  of  character  essential  to  con 
sistency  of  conduct  ?  Might  you  not  wake  up 
one  day  and  find  yourself  a  sceptic  ?  Might 
you  not  bring  shame  on  your  profession  by 
some  old  sin  starting  up,  perhaps  in  a  new 
shape,  and  working  your  ruin  ?  Such  questions 
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made  you  anxious,  not  without  cause,  while  you 
looked  only  at  yourself.  But  you  were  enabled 
to  say,  '  In  the  Lord  put  I  my  trust.  Hath  He 
not  said,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thec  ?  and 
may  I  not  make  answer  and  say,  If  so,  when  I 
am  weak,  then  am  I  strong  ? ' 

Courage  then,  soldiers  of  the  Cross  newly 
enlisted,  courage  in  humility,  courage  in  self- 
despair  !  '  Nevertheless'  shall  be  your  word  too, 
in  the  long  warfare  to  which  you  are  pledging 
yourselves.  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy — neverthe 
less,  at  Thy  word  !  I  seem  to  have  no  tidings 
ready — howsoever,  Lord,  let  me  run  !  At  Thy 
word  my  first  sermon — at  Thy  word  my  daily 
toil — at  Thy  word  my  last  breath. 

The  great  '  nevertheless '  is  for  you  spoken  ; 
let  the  little  '  nevertheless '  be  the  very  breath  of 
your  mouth  day  by  day. 

— The  call  comes  to  me  at  late  evening  from 
some  newborn  babe  requiring  baptism,  from 
some  distant  deathbed  needing  to  be  lighted 
up  from  on  high  :  I  have  been  toiling  all  the 
day  —  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  into  the 
bright  fire,  to  see  the  table  spread  for  the 
evening  meal,  to  have  the  interesting  book 
open,  and  the  prospect  of  a  rare  hour  to  enjoy 
it — nevertheless  ! 

— The  day  is  wet  and  gloomy,  the  school  is 
far  away,  others  are  in  charge,  I  am  not  ab- 
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solutely  wanted,  my  sermon  for  Sunday  is 
more  important,  one  lesson  cannot  make  much 
difference — nevertheless  ! 

—I  cannot  prepare  my  sermon.  I  cannot 
fix  upon  a  text.  My  head  aches,  my  mind  will 
not  work,  I  must  fall  back  on  some  old  inmate 
of  my  cupboard  ;  no  one  will  recognize  it ;  I  can 
put  a  new  text  to  it,  a  new  beginning,  a  new 
ending — nevertheless  !  What !  no  subject — when 
souls  are  erring  and  straying  all  round  me  ? 
No  subject — when  I  profess  sometimes  to  speak 
of  'the  manifold  wisdom,'  'the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ '  ? 

—A  heavy  weight  is  upon  my  soul  this 
morning.  I  cannot  pray.  God  covers  Himself 
with  a  cloud  ;  my  prayer  will  not  pass  through. 
Work  is  waiting,  duty  calls  me  out  ;  it  may 
unseal  the  fount  of  prayer  to  have  visited  that 
sick  man,  to  have  performed  that  office  of 
charity,  to  have  read  prayers  in  the  congrega 
tion,  to  have  exchanged  a  few  words  with  my 
fellow-workman  ;  let  the  prayer  wait  —  never 
theless  !  At  Thy  word  I  will  fling  myself  before 
the  mercy-seat  with  a  more  importunate  en 
treaty  ;  I  will  plunge  myself  whole  in  the  open 
fountain  ;  I  will  not  minister  till  I  have  served  ; 
I  will  not  go  forth  with  the  weapon  which  my 
own  soul  has  .not  today  proved — nevertheless  ! 

Holy  brethren,  partakers  of  a  heavenly  calling, 
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let  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  be  upon  you, 
because  He  hath  anointed  you  to  preach  His 
Gospel  to  the  poor.  Let  that  be  your  new  plea 
with  Him  for  a  large  outpouring.  The  work 
was  Christ's  before  it  was  yours  ;  nay,  it  is  His 
still — yours  only  because  His — yours  only  in 
Him.  Stir  up  the  grace  that  is  in  you.  You 
are  weak — then  (like  St  Paul)  be  *  weak  in 
Him.'  You  are  not  worthy — nevertheless  ! 


LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL, 
September  20,  1891. 


XVII 

ORDERLINESS    OF    GOSPEL    SCRIPTURE 
Luke  i.  3. 

To  write  nnto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus. 

ST  LUKE  hoped,  not  only  to  write  what  was 
true,  but  to  write  it  in  order.  He  knew  the 
importance  of  arrangement,  not  least  in  the 
things  of  God.  '  God  is  not  a  God  of  confusion,' 
St  Paul  says— and  the  saying  has  many  applica 
tions  besides  the  one  which  he  made  of  it. 

It  has  an  important  application  to  God's 
revelations.  The  Bible,  we  are  beginning  to  see, 
was  many  books  before  it  was  one.  '  Biblia  ' 
was  a  plural  word  originally :  it  was  quite  a 
corruption— a  late,  and  a  significant  one— to 
decline  it  as  a  singular.  '  At  sundry  times/  as 
well  as  *  in  divers  manners/  *  God  spake  in  the 
prophets  '—and  as  God  spoke  they  wrote.  The 
whole  volume,  of  the  two  Testaments,  was  some 
fifteen  hundred  years  or  more  in  writing;  and 
it  was  written  in  order,  not  casually  and  not 
V.  n 
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promiscuously,  as  regards  the  divine  Author. 
'  Moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  men  spake  from  God ; ' 
and,  as  God  is  not  a  God  of  confusion,  so  they, 
speaking  from  Him,  spoke  in  order.  There  was 
method,  there  was  system,  there  was  sequence 
and  consequence,  in  the  writing  of  the  Bible. 

Cavillers,  and  even  thoughtful  persons,  have 
stumbled  over  the  orderliness  of  Holy  Scripture. 
In  the  Old  Testament  they  have  complained 
of  what  they  ought  to  have  recognized  as  the 
progressiveness  of  the  moral  teaching.  Why 
was  not  the  marriage  law  strictly  defined  to 
Abraham  ?  Why  was  not  the  law  of  peace 
enjoined  upon  Joshua  ?  Why  was  not  the  law 
of  charity  inspired  into  the  Psalmists  ?  Or,  to 
turn  in  another  direction,  Why  was  not  im 
mortality  distinctly  revealed  in  Paradise,  or 
atonement  formulated  at  Sinai  ? 

Such  questions,  which  might  be  multiplied 
endlessly,  arise  out  of  a  confused  notion  of  the 
educational  character  of  God's  dealing— in  other 
words,  from  the  inability  to  enter  into  the  idea 
of  men  who,  writing  by  inspiration,  'wrote  in 
order.' 

One  instance— a  still  more  grave  one — of  the 
same  inability  to  grasp  the  idea  of  order  has 
place  in  some  modern  treatments  of  the  Gospel 
itself. 

It  is  generally  admitted  now  that  St  Paul  is 
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the  earliest  writer  of  any  portion  of  the  New 
Testament.  Even  St  Paul's  2nd  volume,  com 
prising  his  four  great  Epistles — those  addressed 
to  the  Galatians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Romans — was  probably  written  before  any  one 
of  the  four  Gospels.  The  first  three  Gospels 
were  almost  certainly  written  before  the  fourth. 
Taking  these  as  three  epochs  of  Scripture 
writing,  men  have  been  struck  with  the  differ 
ences  in  the  three  representations  of  Christ. 
They  have  so  emphasized  these  differences  as 
to  declare  that  they  amount  to  the  presentment 
of  three  separate  Christs. 

Let  us  see,  my  brethren,  whether — dropping 
altogether  the  controversial  tone,  which,  odious 
everywhere,  becomes  almost  irreverent  in  the 
house  of  God — we  can  trace  something  of  that 
orderliness  of  writing  which  the  text  speaks  of 
—something  therefore  evidential  rather  than 
staggering — in  the  acknowledged  diversity 
amongst  the  three  portions  of  our  New  Testa 
ment  ;  (i)  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  (2)  the  first 
three  Gospels,  and  (3)  the  writings  of  St  John. 

I.  St  Paul  opens  the  written  record.  His 
one  topic,  like  that  of  all  who  follow  him,  is 
Jesus  Christ :  how  does  he  present  Him  ? 

We  sometimes  say  that,  if  we  had  no  one  of 
the  four  Gospels  in  our  possession,  we  could 
construct  one  for  ourselves  .out  of  the  Epistles, 
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the  four  Epistles  if  there  were  but  the  four  just 
mentioned,  of  St  Paul.  This  is  true— but  with 
one  considerable  modification. 

'Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?' 
St  Paul  asks  the  Corinthians.  But  when  he 
comes  to  explain  himself  in  a  later  chapter  of 
his  letter,  he  dates  the  sight  of  Him  in  a  manner 
quite  unambiguous.  *  Last  of  all  He  appeared 
to  me  also  '—and  he  is  enumerating  the  witnesses 
of  the  Resurrection. 

St  Paul's  Gospel— the  first  written  Gospel- 
is  the  Gospel  of  the  Risen  Lord.  There  is  no 
mention,  in  St  Paul's  writings,  of  the  place  or 
circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ ;  no 
mention  of  the  infancy,  boyhood,  or  youth  ; 
none  of  the  baptism,  the  temptation,  or  the 
transfiguration  ;  no  express  mention  either  of 
the  discourses  or  of  the  miracles :  the  Risen 
Lord  is  St  Paul's  Gospel,  as  it  was  St  Paul's 
life. 

But  tarry  a  moment,  and  ask  what  the  Risen 
Lord  meant  and  symbolized  for  St  Paul.  The 
resurrection  implied  the  death— was  a  word 
unintelligible  and  unmeaning  without  it.  The 
death  implied  the  life  before  death,  though  it 
might  be  silent  alike  as  to  its  duration  and  as  to 
its  employment.  The  life  before  death  implied 
the  incarnation:  no  one  is  more  peremptory 
than  St  Paul  as  to  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus 
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Christ  in  the  form  of  God,  and  in  equality  with 
God  :  no  one  is  more  express  in  his  assertion  of 
the  two  Natures  in  the  one  Person  :  '  Son  of 
David  and  Son  of  God '  is  read  in  the  very  title 
of  the  greatest  of  his  Epistles  :  there  is  no  silence 
and  no  hesitation  and  no  ambiguity  there.  And 
the  life  before  the  death  is  characterized  again 
and  again  by  St  Paul  as  a  life  of  suffering :  it 
was  no  sudden  stroke  of  violence  which  cut 
short  the  life,  it  was  but  the  culminating  point 
of  a  life-long  experience  of  the  same  piece  and 
colour.  Still  St  Paul's  Gospel — and  it  was  the 
first  written  Gospel — was  the  record,  before  all 
else  and  (rightly  understood)  alone,  of  the  Risen 
Saviour,  the  Lord  who  had  passed  through  death 
into  life,  to  be  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  of 
the  world. 

And  say  now,  was  not  this  the  foundation 
truth — the  truth  which  should  be  written  down 
first  if  the  whole  truth  was  to  be  written  in 
order  ?  Other  things  might  wait :  particulars 
of  the  earthly  life,  sayings  and  doings  full  of 
instruction,  pregnant  with  example — even  deeds 
of  superhuman  power,  which  scarcely  needed  the 
telling  when  once  the  revelation  of  the  risen 
Lord  was  unfolded — all  these  might  wait :  but 
the  Person  Himself,  the  Person  of  the  Lord  dead 
and  living,  the  Person  of  Him  in  whom  (for 
man's  use)  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
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head  bodily,  this  could  not  wait :  this  was  the 
necessity  of  those  '  all  men/  of  that  '  every  man,' 
of  whom  St  Paul  was  the  Evangelist  and  the 
Apostle. 

2.  We  must  remember  too,  in  passing  now 
to  the  second  epoch  of  the  writing — the  second 
stage  in  the  composition  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  Bible — that  the  life  of  Christ  upon  earth 
was  a  memory  before  it  was  a  record,  the  table- 
talk  of  the  Christian  society  before  it  was  com 
pressed  and  stereotyped  into  any  one  written 
biography.  One  of  the  Evangelists  tells  us  that, 
if  all  had  been  written  which  Jesus  did,  the 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written.  The  memory  was  richer 
than  the  record.  It  was  also  more  graphic, 
doubtless,  and  more  lifelike.  Thus  and  thus  He 
looked,  He  walked,  He  slept  and  He  prayed  : 
thus  and  thus  He  rebuked  me  when  I  was 
trifling,  thus  and  thus  He  comforted  me  when 
I  was  in  trouble,  thus  and  thus  He  spake  the 
unrecorded  word,  written  in  no  Gospel,  '  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

We  can  imagine  St  Paul  less  largely  imbued 
with  this  oral,  this  conversational  biography  of 
Jesus  Christ  than  those  who  were  Apostles 
before  him.  The  early  days  and  years  of  his 
new  faith  were  spent  at  a  distance  from  the 
society  to  which  that  spoken  biography  was 
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familiar.  It  was  three  years,  he  says,  after  his 
conversion,  before  he  even  saw  one  of  the 
Apostles — then  only  one  or  two,  and  those  only 
for  fifteen  days.  He  was  employed  more  in 
conversing  with  his  new  Master  Himself,  re 
ceiving  direct  from  Him  such  particulars  (he 
mentions  one  of  them)  as  were  of  vital  import 
to  his  ministry,  than  in  hearing  the  reminis 
cences  of  those  who  had  companied  with  Christ 
on  earth  and  journeyed  with  Him  to  and  fro 
between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem. 

But  the  time  came  when  it  was  needful  that 
memory  should  be  safeguarded  from  passing 
into  mere  tradition,  as  it  could  only  be  by  a 
transference  of  memories  to  the  written  page, 
more  durable  if  less  fascinating.  The  very  fact 
of  that  transference  might  be  a  gain,  even  where 
memory  was  faithful.  It  would  bear  witness  to 
the  intended  everlastingness  of  the  religion.  It 
would  show  that  it  contemplated  all  lands  and 
all  ages.  It  would  bear  witness  to  the  import 
ance  of  accuracy  in  every  particular,  and  so  to 
the  transcendent  importance  of  the  great  reve 
lation  as  a  whole.  It  would  prevent  the  religion 
itself  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  pietism, 
supported  upon  a  communion — degenerating  at 
last  into  dreams  and  visions — with  a  world  out 
of  sight  and  with  a  Person  imagined  rather  than 
known.  Indeed  without  the  record  of  the  life  of 
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Christ  on  earth — what  He  said,  what  He  did, 
and  what  He  was — there  would  be  no  security 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  or 
even  for  the  regulation  of  the  Christian  conduct. 

Thus  the  second  epoch  of  the  orderly  writing 
is  readily  justified  by  the  children  of  wisdom. 
It  is  no  new  Christ  that  is  introduced  by  it :  it 
is  the  Risen  Lord  of  St  Paul's  Gospel  shown  in 
the  practical  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  going 
about  doing  good,  speaking  gracious  and  holy 
words,  and  leaving  an  example  that  we  men  on 
earth  should  follow  His  steps. 

If  we  would  see  the  identity  of  the  Christ  of 
St  Paul  with  the  Christ  of  the  three  Gospels,  we 
have  but  to  turn  from  St  Paul's  heights  and 
depths  of  spiritual  mystery  to  those  chapters  of 
his  Epistles  in  which  he  deals  with  practical 
duties,  enforcing  them  everywhere  by  Christ's 
teaching  and  Christ's  example,  showing  that 
his  Risen  Lord  still  touched,  as  He  had  once 
trodden,  the  earth  of  His  sojourn,  and  was  still 
the  Master,  as  well  as  the  Saviour,  of  the  man 
kind  bought  with  His  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  would  see  the  iden 
tity  of  the  Christ  of  the  three  Gospels  with  the 
Christ  of  St  Paul,  we  have  but  to  open,  almost 
at  hazard,  the  biographies  of  the  Son  of  Man,  to 
find  expressions  and  to  find  statements  utterly 
inexplicable  on  any  supposition  but  that  of  an 
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absolute  Divinity.  It  is  not  in  St  Paul,  it  is  in 
St  Matthew,  that  we  find  that  promise  of  a 
universal  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  congre 
gations  of  the  Church  that  shall  be  ;  that  predic 
tion  of  a  coming  judgment  in  which  the  minis 
tering  angels  are  called  the  angels  of  Jesus 
Christ  ;  that  promise  (once  again)  of  an  ever 
lasting  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  not  in  separate 
congregations  but  in  the  Church  as  a  whole — to 
name  but  three  specimens  out  of  a  large  multi 
tude — which  take  for  granted,  if  they  do  not 
assert,  the  same  Deity  which  belongs  to  the 
Christ  of  St  Paul,  and  make  it  monstrous  to 
forge  contradiction  out  of  variety,  or  a  new 
personality  out  of  a  new  point  of  view. 

3.  There  remains  yet  one  epoch  of  the 
orderly  writing — it  is  that  of  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist  St  John. 

It  was  left  for  St  John  to  prove  the  unity  of 
the  Christ  of  St  Paul  with  the  Christ  of  the 
three  Gospels. 

If  there  was,  in  appearance  or  on  a  hasty 
view,  a  little  chasm  between  them,  St  John  was 
to  bridge  it  over. 

St  Paul  presented  a  Christ  in  glory — and 
men  might  say,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  into 
heaven,  to  bring  Him  down  into  this  meaner 
and  grosser  earth,  that  we  may  see  and  believe  ? 
The  three  Gospels  presented  a  Christ  living  and 
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moving  below — not  indeed  without  mysterious 
tokens  of  a  Deity  quite  conscious  and  at  most 
only  in  abeyance — still,  on  the  whole,  very 
human,  sometimes  even  seeming  to  be  only 
human — and  carried  by  the  record  (amplest  by 
far  in  that  part)  to  a  death  not  human  only 
but  shameful,  from  which  one  single  chapter 
brings  Him  back  in  a  form  so  changed  that  it 
is  difficult  of  recognition,  and  so  presented  as  to 
furnish  the  hasty  reader  with  but  a  faint  and 
imperfect  realization.  Men  might  say,  These 
Evangelists  offer  us  (on  the  whole)  a  Christ 
merely  human — who  shall  go  clown  for  us  into 
the  abyss  to  bring  up  a  Christ  available  for  two 
worlds  ? 

St  John  answers  both  these  questions.  He 
presents  to  us  the  Christ  of  the  three  Gospels, 
already,  upon  earth,  having  all  the  lineaments 
of  St  Paul's  Christ  in  glory.  Each  record  of  a 
miracle  is  the  preface  in  St  John's  Gospel  to  the 
record  of  a  discourse,  in  which  every  attribute  of 
Deity  is  claimed  indeed  as  of  course,  yet  invested 
with  a  garb  so  human  that  the  Godhead  ceases 
to  repel  and  only  lends  a  subtle  force  to  the  Man 
hood.  The  remembrancing  Spirit  has  brought 
back  to  that  soul  of  inspired  inspiring  love 
words  which  at  the  time  passed  as  the  idle  wind, 
but  which  a  life  of  communion  with  the  Christ 
of  St  Paul  has  brought  back,  word  for  word,  to 
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the   disciple  who  at  the  last  supper  lay  in  His 
bosom. 

And  when  at  last  the  death,  nowhere  so 
touchingly  portrayed  as  in  St  John's  narration, 
has  had  its  sorrowful  course,  point  by  point,  to 
its  consummation  in  the  awful  but  magnificent 
TereAeorat  told  only  by  St  John  ;  then  begin 
those  two  chapters  which  record,  in  no  faltering 
tones,  but  with  the  thrill  of  a  grand  Halle 
lujah,  the  reality  of  the  triumph  over  the  last 
enemy — showing  us  St  Paul's  Risen  Lord  alive 
with  a  new  vitality  from  death  and  the  grave — 
first  rewarding  love  by  revelation — then  over 
coming  doubt  by  sight,  while  reproving  doubt 
for  wanting  it — and  granting  finally  that  acted 
parable,  of  a  struggling  Church  and  an  ever- 
present  Lord,  caring  for  the  adversity  and  having 
pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  His  servants- 
knowing  the  individual  lot  and  fate  of  each 
one,  and  guaranteeing  to  each  that  ever-present 
Presence  in  which  life  and  death  have  changed 

o 

their  names. 

And  have  we  here  a  third  Christ,  known 
neither  to  St  Paul  nor  to  the  three — visioned 
only  and  phantomed  by  a  spurious  St  John, 
bred  of  the  Essenes,  fed  upon  Philo,  invented 
in  a  second  or  third  century,  foisted  upon  the 
Church  of  East  and  West — is  it  so  ? 

'  These  are  not  the  words  of  him  that  hath  a 
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devil ' — was  the  reply  of  some  of  the  Jews  to 
the  infidels  and  scoffers  of  the  Gospel  day — 
may  we  not  say  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  These  are 
not  the  words  of  a  forger  or  a  deceiver — show 
us  their  like  elsewhere — show  us  the  counterpart 
of  the  6th  chapter,  of  the  loth  chapter,  of  the 
nth  chapter,  of  the  i/j-th,  i5th,  i6thj  i;th 
chapters  of  St  John's  Gospel,  in  any  writer, 
primitive  or  medieval  —  above  all,  yes  above 
all,  of  the  2  ist  chapter  of  St  John — and  we 
will  join  ourselves  to  your  company,  though  it 
be  the  company  of  sceptics  and  blasphemers. 
Meanwhile  we  shall  say  this — That  Gospel  to 
which  believers  turn  for  guidance  in  life  and 
comfort  in  death — that  Gospel  to  certain  chap 
ters  of  which  even  semi-sceptics  bid  their  friends 
turn  for  support  in  sorrow — has  upon  it  what  we 
count  brand-marks  of  truth  :  we  do  not  wish  for 
an  elevation  higher  than  this,  even  if  it  be  to 
the  very  throne  of  science  or  criticism  :  we  are 
content  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  mediocrity,  with 
inferiority,  with  contempt,  may  we  but  be  able 
to  hear  in  a  dying  hour  *  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions — I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you ' — or  when  we  stand  by  the  open  grave, 
*  Our  friend  sleepeth — I  come  again  to  awake 
him  out  of  sleep.' 

Does  God  write  in  order,  or  does  '  confusion  ' 
bewray  the  no-God,  when  He  bids  St  Paul  first 
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write  down  the  Saviour  in  glory — then  the  three 
tell  us  what  He  was  on  earth — and  then  the 
beloved  Apostle,  survivor  of  the  Eleven,  spec 
tator  of  a  new  age  with  its  troublous  fortunes, 
build  the  little  bridge,  little  but  very  substantial, 
which  shall  knit  together  the  two,  and  say — 

(  He  that  ascended  is  the  same  also  that 
descended  :  I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  I  was 
dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore '  ? 


TEMPLE  CHURCH, 

November  15,  1891. 


XVIII 

THE    FAITH    AND     THE     BIBLE 

2  Corinthians  iii.  16. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  vail 
shall  be  taken  away. 

ST  PAUL  is  using  one  of  the  striking  incidents 
of  the  great  Law-giving  on  Sinai  as  the  text 
of  a  sermon  on  the  greater  glory  of  the  Gospel. 
When  Moses  came  down  from  the  mountain, 
his  countenance  was  still  shining  with  the  glory 
of  the  divine  Presence.  He  was  obliged  to  veil 
his  face  that  the  people  might  talk  with  him. 
When  he  returned  to  speak  with  God,  he  took 
off  the  veil. 

St  Paul  uses  that  veil  as  a  parable.  He 
makes  it  a  type,  first  of  all,  of  the  Law  itself. 
The  Law  was  not  intended  to  be  its  own  inter 
preter.  Christ  was  the  '  end '  of  the  Law ;  but 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  Israelite  of  the 
Exodus  should  read  Christ  plainly  in  it.  The 
Law  was  an  educational  system.  It  came  to 
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stimulate  enquiry ;  it  came  to  awaken  conscience  ; 
it  came  to  create  two  wants,  the  want  of  forgive 
ness  and  the  want  of  strength,  without  being 
able  to  satisfy  either.  Thus  the  Law  was  what 
St  Paul  elsewhere  calls  it,  a  *  schoolmaster  unto 
Christ';  pointing  to  Him,  making  men  want 
Him,  predicting  Him  by  significant  ceremonies, 
by  sacrifices  and  prophecies,  but  not  revealing 
Him  so  that  he  who  ran  might  read. 

St  Paul  afterwards  transfers  the  veil  from 
the  face  of  Moses  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  lies,  he  says,  upon  the  '  reading.' 
The  Israelite  of  his  day  still  read,  or  heard  read, 
a  veiled  Bible.  Not  till  the  Gospel  lights  up 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  Old  Testament  itself 
legible  in  its  real  sense. 

A  further  transfer  of  the  veil  is  from  the 
book  to  the  reader.  The  veil  lies  upon  the 
'  heart.'  And,  as  Moses  took  off  the  veil  when 
he  returned  into  the  divine  Presence,  so  it  is 
with  the  heart.  'When  it  turns  to  the  Lord/ 
the  text  says,  *  the  veil  is  taken  away ' — or,  more 
correctly,  '  it  takes  off  the  veil.'  The  margin  of 
the  Revised  Version  gives  an  alternative  con 
struction  :  *  When  a  man  turns  to  the  Lord.' 
But  the  sense  is  the  same. 

The  preacher  in  these  days  is  often  asked  to 
enter  into  controversy.  A  number  of  questions 
are  in  the  air — ought  not  the  pulpit  to  discuss 
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them  ?  Some  of  them  are  grave  and  deep 
questions.  They  affect  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
They  touch  the  authority  of  the  Saviour.  In 
the  same  degree  they  enter  into  the  religious 
habits  and  the  religious  thoughts  of  men  who 
have  either. 

The  preacher  is  perplexed  by  the  demand. 
It  seems  unkind  to  pass  it  by.  It  would  give 
him  topics  of  interest  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  hearers.  It  would  relieve  the  monotony, 
real  or  supposed,  of  common  preaching.  In 
some  cases  it  might  convey  satisfaction  to  the 
unwilling  doubter,  or  comfort  to  the  distressed 
and  shaken  believer. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  a  reasonable 
mistrust  of  his  own  knowledge  or  ability  to  deal 
with  such  questions.  He  may  have  a  reasonable 
fear  lest  he  should  do  more  harm  than  good  by 
entering  into  them.  He  may  suggest  doubts  to 
many  which  are  felt  only  by  a  few.  In  the 
case  of  these  few,  he  may  fail  to  touch  the  point 
of  their  difficulty.  He  may  aggravate  rather 
than  pacify  their  discomfort  by  unsatisfactory 
solutions.  Besides  all  these  reasons  for  hesita 
tion,  there  is  a  preliminary  to  be  thought  of 
which  is  certainly  important,  and  to  which  I 
would  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  moments 
this  morning. 

St  Paul  speaks  of  *  the  heart  turning  to  the 
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Lord'  as  the  condition  of  the  removal  of  the 
veil,  wherever  the  veil  lies.  It  may  lie  upon 
the  book,  or  it  may  lie  upon  the  reading,  or  it 
may  lie  upon  the  heart.  Any  way,  the  con 
dition  of  its  removal  is  the  turning  of  the  heart, 
or  the  turning  of  the  man,  in  a  certain  direction, 
into  a  particular  Presence.  He  calls  it  a  re 
turning,  a  turning  back — as  though  to  remind 
us  that  that  Presence  was  ours  once — is  our 
birthplace  and  our  home.  And  he  seems  to 
say  that  to  attempt  to  remove  the  blinding  (or, 
as  he  rather  suggests,  the  binding)  veil,  as  a 
thing  either  necessary  or  indeed  possible  with 
out  or  before  this  return,  is  an  inversion  of  the 
right  and  natural  order,  which  must  end  in 
confusion  and  disappointment.  Get  back  first 
into  the  Presence,  he  says,  and  then  the  veil 
upon  the  book,  and  the  veil  upon  the  reading, 
and  the  veil  upon  the  heart,  the  triple  veil,  will 
either  fall  off  of  itself  or  yield  to  the  first  touch 
of  the  removing  hand. 

'Here  is  wisdom.'  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  are 
now  everywhere,  encroaching  even  upon  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers  with  their  semi- 
sacred  headings,  is  ventured  upon  by  many  per 
sons  who  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  religious, 
serious,  or  even  thoughtful.  It  is  regarded  by 
many  as  in  itself,  and  without  any  foregoing 
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enquiry  as  to  their  fitness  to  undertake  it,  a 
religious  action.  Worse  than  this,  it  serves  as 
an  excuse  to  many  persons  for  deferring  religion 
altogether  as  a  practical  duty.  It  is  no  un 
common  inference  from  such  ambiguities  as  are 
supposed  to  rest  upon  the  authorship  of  books 
of  the  Bible,  or  the  compatibility  of  scientific 
discoveries  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that 
all  is  uncertain,  and  all  must  wait  till  these 
matters  arc  cleared  up,  as  regards  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  worth-while  of  praying,  or  the  life 
of  a  world  to  come. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  And  one 
duty  of  the  preacher,  who  is  chary  of  the  intro 
duction  of  argument  or  controversy  on  questions 
of  the  moment  into  the  pulpit,  is  to  make  the 
order  of  things  clear  and  plain — to  show  what 
comes  first  and  what  afterwards  in  religious 
matters — even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  to 
make  light  (which  he  certainly  ought  not  to  do) 
of  the  kind  of  subjects  which  he  puts  second. 

We  shall  make  bold  to  speak  very  plainly  on 
this  point,  of  the  preliminary  and  the  subse 
quent,  the  primary  and  the  secondary,  in 
religious  matters. 

'When  the  man  turns  to  God,  he  takes  off 
the  veil ' — then,  and  not  till  then.  Till  then  the 
veil  is  on  the  Bible,  the  veil  is  on  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  the  veil  is  on  the  heart  When  he 
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turns  (or  rather  returns)  to  God,  he  turns,  as 
St  Paul  goes  on  to  say,  to  One  who  is  Spirit, 
One  who  is  freedom,  freedom  alike  from  the 
bondage  of  form  and  letter,  of  phrase  and  gloss, 
of  interposed  medium  and  stereotyped  dogma. 

Some  man  will  say,  But  these  questions 
which  you  are  thus  postponing  do  touch  the 
essence  of  religion.  If  the  Bible  goes  against 
science,  how  can  I  believe  the  God  of  the  Bible  ? 
If  Jesus  Christ  appealed  to  certain  writings  as 
writings  of  David  or  Moses,  and  modern  criti 
cism  shakes  rny  faith  in  that  authorship,  how 
can  I  rely  upon  His  doctrine  in  matters  more 
vital  ? 

Here  we  interpose  an  enquiry  which  must  be 
frank  and  outspoken. 

Suppose  the  very  worst—'  I  speak  as  a  man ' 
—suppose  that  there  were  no  Bible— would  it 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  was  (I 
will  not  say  no  God,  but  even)  no  faith  ? 

Which  was  first  in  the  world— the  Gospel, 
or  the  Gospel  Scriptures?  Would  it  have 
annihilated  Incarnation,  Atonement,  Calvary, 
Resurrection,  or  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  have  had  no  written  record  of  it,  or 
no  authoritative,  no  inspired  record  of  it  ?  Can 
the  thing  done  be  undone  by  another  thing  not 
having  been  done  ? 

The  Society  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  would 
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equally  have  been  in  existence— the  Church, 
which  is  the  company  of  believing  people  dis 
persed  throughout  the  world,  would  have  had 
its  oral  tradition,  preserved  perhaps  in  creeds 
and  catechisms,  in  liturgies  and  homilies — if  it 
had  not  had,  over  and  above  this,  any  sacred 
books,  of  Gospels  or  Epistles  or  Apocalypse,  to 
keep  it  pure  and  to  keep  it  steady.  Men  would 
equally  have  been  bound  to  give  heed  when  the 
Evangelist  stood  in  their  streets,  though  they 
might  have  had  many  questions  to  ask,  and 
many  doubts  to  get  settled,  which  the  mercy 
of  God  has  answered  for  us  by  His  superadded 
gift  of  Books  and  (at  last)  a  Book. 

There  might  have  been  a  Revelation  and  no 
written  record  of  it.  There  might  have  been 
an  Incarnation  and  a  Redemption,  a  divine 
Saviour  and  an  inspiring  Spirit,  a  Church  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  Christians,  a  creed 
and  a  worship,  a  Baptism  and  a  Communion— 
and  no  New  Testament  and  no  Bible  at  all. 
Do  not  turn  aside  from  the  statement,  hypo 
thetical  as  it  is,  because  the  sound  shocks  you. 
It  is  vital  to  the  argument.  If  it  is  true,  it 
follows  that  a  man  might  have  turned  to  God 
on  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ— might  have  been 
bound  in  reason  and  conscience  to  do  so — with 
out  waiting  for  any  writing  ;  that  a  man  may 
turn  to  God  on  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ— may 
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be  bound  in  reason  and  conscience  to  do  so — 
without  waiting  to  make  sure  of  any  particulars 
affecting  a  writing,  or  a  collection  of  writings, 
bearing  the  title  of  sacred  Books. 

I  might  go  further  and  ask  whether  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Christian  faith  of  any  one  of 
us  came  to  him  direct  and  straight  from  the 
Bible.  However  early  informed  and  instructed 
out  of  the  Bible,  was  not  the  word  of  the  mouth, 
the  oral  teaching,  prior  to  and  beforehand  with 
the  scriptural,  in  stamping  upon  us  the  seal  of 
the  faith? 

I  know  there  have  been  wonderful  works 
wrought  by  the  Bible,  by  the  Bible  lighted  or 
stumbled  upon,  in  the  way  of  communicating 
the  first  knowledge  and  the  first  conviction 
and  the  first  feeling  after  God.  But  these  arc 
memorable  cases  because  they  are  exceptional. 
The  ordinary  experience  of  a  Christian  con 
gregation  is  the  other  — ( F'aith  comcth  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word'  which  was 
a  voice  before  it  was  a  book. 

How  preposterous  then,  how  monstrous, 
would  it  be  to  suffer  any  attacks,  however  for 
midable,  however  fundamental,  upon  the  Bible 
to  detach  us  from  the  faith  once  for  all  de 
livered.  The  two  fields  of  battle  are  separate, 
if  contiguous.  The  one  question  is  that  of  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God,  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a 
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continuous,  a  consistent,  a  historical  memory  of 
One  who  came  to  this  earth  from  the  heaven  of 
God,  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  died  for  us  and 
rose  again,  formed  a  Society  of  believers,  sent 
down  upon  it  the  Holy  Spirit,  made  it  a  holy 
Church,  lives  in  it,  is  with  it  all  the  days  till  the 
consummation  ?  Have  I  proof  of  it — in  holy  lives 
and  peaceful  deaths,  in  mighty  works  done  in 
His  name,  in  a  wonderful  supernatural  influence 
breathing  everywhere  into  hearts,  making  homes 
bright  and  nations  powerful,  distinguishing  be 
tween  its  homes  and  the  homes  of  superstition 
or  atheism,  bidding  conscience  itself,  nature  itself, 
sec  that  it  is  manly,  that  it  is  human,  to  be  a 
Christian  ? 

The  other  question  is  a  separate,  though  a 
cognate  and  contiguous  one.  How  to  regard 
the  Bible  ?  What  is  inspiration  ?  Is  it  a  me 
chanical  thing,  such  that  the  writer  who  took 
pen  in  hand  to  narrate  the  fortunes  of  Israel,  or 
the  numbers  of  its  slain  in  battle,  or  the  ages  of 
its  patriarchs,  was  instantly  flooded  by  a  light 
from  on  high,  guarding  him  against  the  error  of 
a  cipher  or  the  over-pressure  of  a  tradition  ? 
Is  it  of  such  a  nature  as  to  anticipate  the 
discoveries  of  science  by  a  particularity  un 
intelligible  or  untrue  to  the  mind  of  the  writer 

o 

and  first  readers,  or  to  stereotype  the  discoveries 
of  science  at  one  point,  so  as  to  guarantee  the 
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science  of  the  nineteenth  century  against  the 
disturbing  or  contradicting  conclusions  of  the 
twentieth  ?  Or  is  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  human 
as  divine— expressed  by  its  own  phrase,  '  Men 
spake,  from  God'— spake  as  men,  spake  as  speak 
ing  to  men— using  therefore  not  more  the  nouns 
and  the  particles  of  one  human  language  than 
the  modes  of  speech  and  the  circumstances  of 
culture  and  the  points  of  advance  of  the  gener 
ation  in  which  they  wrote  and  to  which  they 
addressed  themselves  ?  How  else  could  they 
write  so  as  to  be  understood  ?  How  else  could 
they  write  so  as  to  show  the  very  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  writing— not  to  supersede  human 
faculties,  not  to  precipitate  the  knowledge  of 
the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ  upon  the 
nineteenth  century  before  Him,  not  to  write  up 
to  the  nineteenth  age  as  though  that  age  had 
the  last  word  and  had  made  the  latest  possible 
discovery  in  the  illimitable  universe — but  to 
bring  God  into  human  life,  to  show  man  as  man 
and  God  as  God,  to  make  good  the  inspired 
word  which  says,  'Cease  ye  from  man,  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils '—' Be  still  then,  and 
know  that  I  am  God  '  ? 

Can  there  be  confusion  worse  confounded 
than  that  which  would  remove  the  landmark 
between  these  two  battle-fields — the  battle-field 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  battle-field  of 
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the  nature  and  limits  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  ? 

The  controversy  passes  from  the  monstrous 
almost  to  the  ludicrous,  when  men  are  seriously 
disturbed,  or  angrily  girding  themselves  to  the 
encounter,  over  such  questions  as  the  priority  of 
birds  and  reptiles  in  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis. 
Let  us  hope  that  minds  that  have  reason,  souls 
at  least  that  have  reverence  in  them,  may  feel 
how  utterly  beside  the  mark  of  spiritual  profiting 
are  such  matters  as  these.  '  When  the  heart 
returns  to  its  God,  then,  then  first,  it  takes  off 
its  veil.'  And  the  first  veil  that  goes  is  the  veil 
of  a  silly  trifling  ;  and  the  second  veil  that  goes 
is  the  veil  of  an  ignorant  confusion  ;  and  the 
third  veil  that  goes  is  that  inability  to  appre 
ciate  proportions  which  makes  the  difference 
in  national  councils  between  the  politician  and 
the  statesman — which  makes  the  difference 
in  theology  between  what  St  Paul  calls  the 
*  children  in  understanding '  and  those  who  '  in 
understanding  are  men.' 

When  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  selects  its 
illustration  of  the  action  of  faith  upon  the  sacred 
history  of  Creation,  it  makes  it  this,  this  one, 
and  this  only :  '  By  faith  we  understand  that 
the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so 
that  the  thing  seen  has  not  come  into  being  out 
of  things  that  appear.'  He  brushes  aside  such 
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particulars  as  days  before  a  sun,  firmament 
between  waters  and  waters,  priority  of  animal 
existences,  and  all  the  other  details  and  settings 
of  the  great  picture  of  a  chaos  passing  into  a 
Cosmos :  he  fastens  upon  the  great  revelation— 
a  revelation  indeed,  which  One  only  could  origi 
nate  ;  a  creation  by  the  fiat  of  a  pre-existing, 
a  self-existent  will ;  a  creation  which  was  no 
rearrangement  of  an  independently  existent 
material,  but,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  making  of 
the  seen  out  of  the  unseen,  of  the  material  out 
of  the  immaterial,  of  the  first  atom  out  of 
nothing,  whatever  its  capacities  (only  the  more 
wonderful  if  they  were  infinite)  of  extension 
and  expansion,  of  reproduction,  of  developement 
—  if  you  like  the  name  better,  of  evolution. 

*  In  the  beginning  God  created ' — there  is 
revelation.  *  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  '- 
there  too  is  revelation.  These  two  things  we 
could  not  have  known.  The  divine  image  the 
original,  where  the  blurred  and  damaged  thing 
is  the  actual  ;  no  imperfect  creation,  but  a  fall 
afterwards,  from  which  therefore  there  may  be  a 
rising — these  are  primary  truths  indeed,  worthy 
of  inspiration,  because  indiscoverable  without 
it.  Other  particulars  shall  come  and  go :  let 
astronomy  first,  let  geology  afterwards,  have  their 
free  course  and  be  glorified  :  the  divine  Artificer 
made  the  mind  and  the  implements  for  both, 
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He  shall  count  it  no  disparagement  to  His  Bible, 
if,  speaking  to  men  and  speaking  by  men,  it 
limited  itself,  in  things  indifferent — things  not 
spiritual  nor  vital  to  souls — within  the  bounds 
of  human  speech  as  then  spoken,  of  human 
conception  as  then  conceived. 

'  When  the  man  turns  to  God,'  then,  and 
not  till  then;  'he  takes  off  the  veil.'  It  were 
unbecoming,  it  were  irreverent,  to  keep  it  on. 
Alas  for  the  tenacity  of  these  veils !  Stupidity 
is  obstinate,  prejudice  is  obstinate,  fanaticism 
is  obstinate.  But  of  all  tenacities,  of  all  ob 
stinacies,  none  perhaps  is  so  inveterate  as  the 
neglect  of  definition.  Men  will  fight  to  the 
death  over  a  metaphor — be  it  redemption,  be 
it  regeneration,  be  it  inspiration.  A  buying 
back,  a  being  begotten  again,  a  breath  breathed 
in — VCSj  and  then  ?  A  breath  of  God — who 
shall  deny  this  to  the  Bible  ?  Who  can  open 
that  book  and  not  feel  something — he  is  wisest, 
perhaps,  who  least  tries  to  articulate  it — a 
fragrance,  an  aroma,  a  perfume  ;  an  elevation 
above  earthly  estimates  and  judgments  ;  an 
elevation  to  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
study,  the  lecture-room,  the  periodical ;  a  hand 
opening  a  door  in  heaven,  and  a  voice  saying, 
(  Come  up  hither '  ? 

May  we  not  be  contented  to  leave  that  as 
the  experience,  that  almost  as  the  definition,  at 
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least  until  we  have  settled  the  question  of 
questions,  Has  the  heart,  has  the  man,  turned  ? 
When  he  has,  he  will  have  other  things  to  tell 
of  the  Book  as  well  as  of  the  Presence.  He  will 
readily  believe  that  there  may  be  an  exactitude, 
not  yet  ascertained  or  ascertainable  except  by 
fanaticism,  in  Bible  science.  It  may  be  so.  A 
later  century  may  humble  itself  before  the  very 
terms  of  the  record,  and  confess  that  God  is  in 
them  of  a  truth.  At  present  all  we  can  say  is, 
The  revelation  of  science  is  no  business  of  the 
Bible :  if  it  does  speak  the  philosopher's  lan 
guage,  it  is  incidentally  and  beside  its  mark. 
Its  secret  is  different :  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  heart  of  man  com 
passed,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him.  But  God  hath  revealed 
them  to  us  by  His  Spirit' — and  the  Bible  is 
their  record. 


TEMPLE  CHURCH, 

February  7,   1892. 


XIX 

THE     PERSON     REALLY    ON     HIS     TRIAL 

2  Corinthians  xiii.   5. 

Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith  : 
prove  your  oivn  selves. 

THE  stress  lies  where  I  have  laid  it — on  the 
word,  twice  repeated,  and  standing  first  (in  the 
Greek)  in  each  clause — *  yourselves.' 

These  Corinthians  were  for  examining  St 
Paul.  They  challenged  his  Apostleship,  they 
denied  his  apostolical  commission,  they  defied 
his  apostolical  power.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
Twelve — that  was  admitted.  He  was  not,  like 
Matthias,  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  among  the 
Twelve,  after  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts  to  dispose  the  solemn  lot. 

They  had  many  other  things  to  say  about 
him,  in  that  impertinent  spirit  which  seems  to  be 
always  thought  so  suitable  to  sacred  things  and 
sacred  persons.  He  could  write  a  good  letter, 
they  said  :  he  could  use  strong  words  at  a 
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distance :  but  his  bodily  presence  was  weak, 
and  his  speech  contemptible.  Nothing  was  too 
trivial  to  be  turned  against  him.  He  had  meant 
to  come  twice  to  Corinth — once  on  his  way  into 
Macedonia,  and  once  on  his  way  back  again, 
He  had  decided  to  come  only  once — on  his  way 
back.  Instantly  he  is  declared  to  be  afraid  to 
come.  He  is  not  a  man  of  his  word.  He  says 
and  he  unsays.  He  talks  of  coming  with  a 
rod — he  has  no  rod  to  wield.  Elymas  the 
sorcerer  is  an  old  story  --  Hymenseus  and 
Alexander  are  in  the  dim  future  :  let  him  do 
his  worst. 

St  Paul  has  been  very  patient  with  all  this 
impertinence  :  it  has  not  defeated  his  Christian 
charity  ;  it  has  not  quenched  his  pastoral  love. 
But  for  their  own  sakes  he  must  not  leave  it 
quite  unreproved.  You  seek  a  proof  of  Christ 
speaking  in  me  :  you  shall  have  it.  If  I  come 
again,  I  will  not  spare.  Weak  in  myself,  and  in 
that  mortality  which  stooped  once  in  Christ  to 
the  cross — in  Him,  and  in  His  risen  life,  I  am 
strong — yes,  strong  (if  it  must  be  so)  toward 
you.  I  shall  pass  the  examination  :  I  shall 
stand  the  test.  The  real  anxiety  lies  elsewhere. 
'  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith 
— prove  yourselves"  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  you  ?  When  that  question  is 
settled,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  me. 
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There  are  those,  I  believe,  in  our  day,  who 
are  still  (like  these  Corinthians)  discussing  St 
Paul.  He  is  naturally  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
sceptic.  Whatever  may  be  suggested  about 
other  persons  who  have  a  place  in  the  Bible, 
St  Paul  unquestionably  is  a  historical  person. 
St  Paul  is  certainly  an  author.  He  has  left 
writings  behind  him — genuine  writings,  im 
perishable  writings  if  any  writings  are  so.  And 
in  those  writings  there  is  not  only  a  marked 
personality,  there  are  also  materials  for  a  very 
complete  biography.  These  writings  are  not 
filled  with  mystic  dreams  or  cloudy  theories : 
this  man  touched  the  solid  earth,  travelled 
widely,  worked  hard,  knew  his  own  mind,  and 
impressed  it  with  wonderful  success  upon  other 
minds.  This  man  stops  the  way  when  you 
would  ride  roughshod  over  Christianity — you 
must  account  for  him  somehow. 

And  the  easiest  way  of  accounting  for  him 
is  to  say  first,  with  Festus,  that  he  was  beside 
himself — an  enthusiast,  a  fanatic,  at  all  events  ; 
and  then  to  say  secondly  that  he  was  an  out 
lying,  eccentric,  eclectic  theologian,  preaching 
a  self-constructed  Gospel,  disowned  and  dis 
claimed  by  the  Church  of  his  time,  as  little 
representative  of  the  Christianity  of  the  real 
Jesus  Christ  as  any  Anabaptist  or  any  Quaker 
of  the  later  centuries  after  him. 
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The  point  of  attack  is  changed  from  that 
of  his  Corinthian  detractors.  We  do  not  now 
challenge  his  apostolical  powers  or  dispute  (in 
so  many  words)  his  apostolical  commission. 
But  he  is  more  really  troublesome,  more  really 
in  the  way,  than  he  ever  was,  and  the  two 
suggestions  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
the  readiest  expedients  for  displacing  him. 

There  is  no  possible  answer  to  either  of  them 
but  the  study  of  his  writings.  Of  the  beauty  of 
his  words  we  say  nothing  ;  because  enthusiasm 
may  be  eloquence,  enthusiasm  may  be  poetry, 
enthusiasm  may  be  genius,  and  of  a  high  order. 
What  we  dwell  upon  with  more  confidence  is 
the  remarkable  *  healthiness '  (to  use  a  word  of 
his  own),  the  admirable  good  sense,  the  practical 
wisdom,  of  some  of  his  more  level  and  prosaic 
passages — such,  for  example,  as  his  directions 
about  married  life,  about  the  duty  of  bearing 
and  forbearing  (without  separating)  even  be 
tween  Christian  and  heathen  partners ;  about 
the  relations  of  slaves  and  masters  ;  about 
dealing  with  money  matters  connected  with 
charities  ;  about  the  religious  work  of  women  ; 
about  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  world  ;  about 
exaggerations  of  the  temperance  question  ; 
about  asceticism  in  general,  its  misreading  of 
the  Gospel,  its  absolute  inability  to  cope  with 
the  'flesh'  in  its  radical  mischief  and  subtle 
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working.  These  are  not  the  counsels  of  a  fool 
or  a  fanatic.  '  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus, 
but  speak  forth  words  of  truth  and  soberness.' 

St  Paul  is  not  obsolete,  as  a  man,  or  as  a 
teacher. 

But  there  is  a  subject  of  discussion  wider 
and  deeper  than  any  personality — except  it 
be  that  one  personality  which  is  not  human 
only. 

These  Corinthians  were  directed  into  a 
different  examination-room  from  that  which  set 
papers  in  the  apostolicity  of  St  Paul.  Brethren, 
there  is  a  Senate-house  now  filled  with  can 
didates  for  examination  in  a  larger  subject — 
what  is  called  in  this  verse  '  the  faith ' — mean 
ing  by  that  expression  not  the  grace  or  the 
quality  or  the  principle  so  named,  but  the 
revelation  itself  of  Him  in  whom  we  are  called 
to  believe. 

And  to  this  examination  men  run  or  men 
saunter,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  whatever,  no 
previous  question  at  all,  as  to  their  admission  or 
their  qualification. 

I  had  thought  whether  perhaps  St  Paul's 
correction  of  these  Corinthians  as  to  the  subject 
of  examination  might  have  in  it  a  word  in  season 
for  us  Englishmen,  nearing  the  end  of  a  century, 
and  largely  responsible  to  God  and  our  country 
for  the  tone  of  the  next. 
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This  perpetual  discussion  of  the  credentials 
of    Christianity,   this   holding   of    the    faith    in 
suspense,  this    openness  of  ear   and    mouth  to 
each  latest  cavil  of  the  scoffer,  this  refusal  to 
move  the  closure  and  end  debate — is  it,  as  some 
think,  a  condition  of  candour,  a  tribute  to  truth, 
a  recognition  of  reason  as  the  very  conscience  of 
the  understanding  which  it  is  the  unpardonable 
sin  to  set   aside  ?      Shall   the  time  never  come 
when  we  shall  say  of  Jesus  Christ  as  all  good 
men  say  of  their  life-long  friend,  I  listen  to  no 
rumours  and  no  innuendos  about  him — I   have 
'  shelved '    him    never    to    be    moved — '  I    know 
whom   I  have  believed  '  ?     There  are  questions 
not   new  every    morning ;    not  to    be    reopened 
each  day  without  shaking  the  stability,  the  moral 
respectability,  of  the  life.     Is  the  faith  never  to 
be   one  of  these?     Shall   the  time  never  come 
when,  to  use  St  Paul's  language,  we   may   be 
either  weak  or  strong  but  both  alike  '  in  Christ ' 
—may  even  doubt  in  Christ  without  doubting 
about  Him — may  enter  with  intelligent  interest 
into  all  manner  of  enquiries  about  readings  and 
renderings  of   the    Bible,   about   authorships   of 
books    and    authenticities    of    chapters,    about 
discoveries  of  modern   science  and   conclusions 
of   modern   criticism — and  do    all    without   one 
misgiving  as   to  the   Deity  of  Jesus   Christ  or 
the  salvation  bought  with  His  blood  ? 

v.  s 
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'  None  of  the  disciples  ' — it  is  written  of  one 
memorable  meeting — '  durst  question  Him,  Who 
art  Thou  ?  knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord.' 

O  for  something  of  that  controlling  awe 
in  the  controversies  of  this  generation  !  The 
cowardice  of  the  Christian  has  taught  imperti 
nence  to  the  sceptic  —  the  cowardice  which 
suffers  itself  to  ask  again  and  again,  at  each 
apparent  change  of  His  posture  or  His  vesture, 
'  Who  art  Thou  ? '  instead  of  quietly  knowing 
that  it  is  the  Lord  ;  the  cowardice  of  a  perpetual 
misgiving,  of  a  universal  peradventure,  of  a 
panic  flight  when  no  man  pursueth.  '  If  the 
foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous 
do  ? '  What  can  they  do  ?  Answer,  '  The  Lord 
is  in  His  holy  temple :  the  Lord's  throne  is  in 
heaven.'  Let  them  find  quietness  and  confidence 
there. 

Fear  not  for  the  faith  :  like  truth,  its  other 
name,  the  faith  is  mighty  and  shall  prevail. 
Never  was  the  faith  so  powerful  as  in  this  p2nd 
year  of  this  iQth  century  of  the  Gospel.  If  only 
Christians  themselves  would  distinguish  things 
that  differ,  would  not  turn  parade-grounds  into 
battle-fields  and  imagine  enemies  which  are  not, 
they  would  oftener  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
Only  let  them  '  know  that  it  is  the  Lord,'  they 
will  be  less  irritable  in  questioning  and  braver  to 
make  reply. 
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'Examine  yourselves'  is  St  Paul's  counsel. 
Examination  of  him  can  wait.  Self-examination 
cannot. 

At  this  season  it  is  usual  to  dwell  much  on 
self-examination.  From  a  thousand  pulpits  self- 
examination  is  recommended  today.  Rules  are 
given,  topics  are  suggested,  for  self-examination. 
Some  of  these  will  seem  trivial,  puerile,  trifling, 
to  sensible  people.  But  no  one  can  call  St  Paul's 
subject  of  self-examination  trifling.  I  can  rather 
fancy  its  seeming  to  some  premature,  precarious, 
visionary. 

'  Whether  ye  be  in  the  faith.'  '  Whether  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  you.'  St  Paul  then  assumes  the 
faith.  St  Paul  assumes  Jesus  Christ.  He  bids 
them  ask,  Am  I  in  it  ?  Is  He  in  me  ? 

Refreshing,  reassuring,  reinvigorating,  is  that 
question.  It  is  good  for  us.  It  replaces  us 
where  we  ought  to  be— in  front  of  the  great 
white  throne :  below,  not  above,  the  faith :  at 
its  bar,  not  on  its  judgment-scat.  Common 
men,  very  common  men,  presume  to  examine 
the  faith— and  it  can  give  account  of  itself.  But 
who  are  they  that  shall  try  it  ?  Who  are  they, 
in  the  clubs  of  men  and  in  the  saloons  of 
women  that  shall  die,  who  presume  to  arraign 
before  them,  as  they  lounge  and  as  they  jest, 
the  word  which,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  true,  shall 
one  day  judge  them  ? 
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'  Examine  yourselves',  St  Paul  says, '  whether 
ye  be  in  the  faith.' 

I  might  have  made  it  one  of  the  examples  of 
St  Paul's  sanity,  that  he  lifts  self-examination 
itself  to  so  high  a  level.  Only  compare  his 
with  the  topics  of  a  modern  churchman's  self- 
examination.  I  should  risk  the  dignity  of  this 
pulpit  if  I  named  them.  But  I  will  name  his. 

He  goes  to  the  man  within  the  man,  and 
asks  there,  Art  thou  in  the  faith  ? 

Art   thou   in   the    faith — inside  that  citadel, 
that   castle— sweeter   word,   that   home— which 
is    God's    revelation,    God's    secret    told,    God's 
mystery,  hidden   for  ages,  now  made  known- 
art  thou  in  it  ?     Is  it  all  round  thee  ?     Does  it 
fill  thy  chamber,  thy  house,  thy  life,  thy  being  ? 
Hast  thou  taken  it  to  thee  in  its  beauty,  in  its 
power,  and   in  its   love  ?     Hast   thou   proved   it 
upon  thyself,  and  found  it  true  ?    The  revelation 
of  a  Father,  who  has  thee  in  His  keeping,  in  His 
guarding,  in   His   guiding,   in    His   love?     The 
revelation  of  a  Saviour,  who  has  borne  thy  sins 
and    carried    thy  sorrows— has   undertaken    for 
thee,  is  preparing  thy  home,  that  then  He  may 
come  for  thee  ?     The  revelation  of  a  Comforter, 
dwelling   in  thee,  touching  the   spring  of  will, 
taking  the  things  of  Christ  and  showing  to  thee  ? 
Art  thou  in  this  faith— inside  it— so  that  it 
surrounds    thee,    clothes    thee,    cherishes    thee, 
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warms  and  fills  thee  ?  Examine  thyself.  Answer 
thyself.  Other  questions  and  answers  flit  and 
buzz  about  thee — they  touch  not  the  real  man. 
Didst  thou  eat  of  that  pleasant  meat,  it  being 
Lent  ?  Didst  thou  keep  thy  fast  before  Com 
munion  ?  Didst  thou,  as  the  condition  of  a 
dispensation  from  thy  Lenten  penance,  take 
care  to  add  that  penitential  Psalm  to  thy  last 
night's  devotion  ?  Yes — or  else  No — but  it 
touched  not  the  real  thing  in  me.  Hungry  and 
thirsty,  the  soul  still  faints  in  me. 

Not  so  when  St.  Paul  is  in  the  confessional, 
and  says,  Art  thou  in  the  faith  ?  Is  Jesus  Christ 
in  thee  ? 

How  can  the  man  know  (some  one  asks) 
whether  Jesus  Christ  is  in  him  ? 

St  Paul  knew.  St  Paul  evidently  expected 
people  to  know.  St  Paul  knew  that  it  is  possible 
to  know  it — that  it  is  good  to  know  it — that  it  is 
no  fanaticism  and  no  presumption  to  know  it. 

Brethren,  partakers  of  a  heavenly  calling,  let 
it  be  the  business  of  this  Lent  for  us  to  know 
it.  We  are  losing  time,  we  are  missing  happi 
ness,  we  are  standing  idle,  by  not  knowing  it. 
We  are  living  on  a  lower  level  of  the  spiritual 
life  by  not  knowing  it.  We  are  loiterers  in 
earth's  marketplace,  instead  of  being  labourers 
in  Christ's  vineyard,  by  reason  of  not  knowing 
it.  And  yet  how  we  shrink  from  the  ascer- 
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taining  !  How  we  dread  the  beatific  vision  now 
which  we  profess  to  look  for  hereafter !  How 
we  frame  for  ourselves  excuses,  apologies,  sub 
stitutes  for  it — any  number  of  types  and  symbols 
— any  number  of  services,  sermons,  and  sacra 
ments,  which  may  excuse  us  from  just  seeing 
the  King  in  His  beauty — though  in  Him  (all 
the  time)  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

4  Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,'  then 
speak  to  Him.  '  Thou  hast  both  seen  Him,  and 
it  is  He  that  talketh  with  thce.' 

Examine  yourselves — prove  yourselves — try 
yourselves.  The  balance  for  weighing,  the  sur 
geon's  probe,  the  crucible  for  the  metal,  each 
shall  furnish  a  figure  for  this  true  Lent  process. 
Yes,  it  is  a  thorough  and  a  decisive  act.  It  needs 
one  thing  for  its  doing — it  needs  the  Presence — • 
it  needs  the  meeting,  face  to  face,  of  two  entities, 
God,  and  the  soul. 

And  flesh  and  blood  shrinks  from  that 
meeting.  It  echoes  the  old  superstition,  '  We 
shall  surely  die  because  we  have  seen  God.' 

Nay,  not  so :  we  shall  surely  live  because 
we  have  seen  Him — live  for  the  first  time,  and 
live  for  ever. 

Let  ours  be  a  spiritual  Lent.  Let  us  not 
skim  the  surface  of  the  spiritual  life,  but  dive 
into  its  deeps.  Let  us  plunge  whole  into  the 
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open  fountain  :  not  satisfied  with  hands  or  feet— 
that  can  be  done  afterwards — first  bathe  the 
whole  body  in  the  fountain  opened  for  all  sin, 
for  all  uncleanness.  First  be  in  the  faith — first 
have  Jesus  Christ  in  you — and  then  all  things 
are  clean  to  you.  Business — interests  of  clients, 
or  interests  of  the  commonwealth — home,  with 
its  sweet  intervals  of  rest  from  labour — church, 
with  its  beautiful  sounds  of  music  and  Gospel, 
its  wholesome  utterances  of  confession  and 
praise,  its  delightful  approaches,  in  acts  of  faith, 
to  a  revealed  mercy-seat  and  an  unveiled  throne 
of  grace — these  shall  further  you,  help  you, 
speed  you  on  your  way  towards  a  land  very  far 
off  yet  already  yours  in  promise  and  foretaste. 

*  Crucified  through  weakness,  He  liveth  by 
the  power  of  God.  We  are  weak  in  Him,  but 
we  shall  share  His  life  by  the  same  power.' 


TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
March  6,  1892. 


XX 

THE    PLACE    OF    MIND    IN    RELIGION 

i  Peter  i.   13. 
Gird  ^lp  the  loins  of  your  mind, 

THE  phrase  may  have  lost  something  of  its 
picturesqueness  in  its  transfer  from  the  East  to 
the  West,  and  from  the  first  century  of  the  Gos 
pel  to  the  iQth.  But,  if  St  Peter  stood  amongst 
us  at  this  moment,  here,  in  England,  in  London, 
at  the  exact  point  of  thought  and  talk  and 
writing  which  is  our  position  today,  I  doubt  if 
he  could  have  found  a  word  of  counsel  more 
suitable  or  more  suggestive,  than  that  which 
speaks  in  this  brief  text,  '  Gird  up  the  loins  of 
your  mind.' 

It  is  a  phrase  by  itself  in  Scripture.  The 
girding  of  the  loins  in  a  literal  sense,  as  for 
Elijah's  run  before  Ahab  from  Carmel  to  Jezrcel 
—or  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  when  our  Lord  bids 
His  disciples  to  have  their  loins  girded  about 
as  well  as  their  lights  burning — these  are  familiar 
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to  readers  of  the  Bible.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
text  lies  in  the  application  of  the  figure  to  the 
mind  or  understanding,  and  in  its  evident  con 
nexion  nevertheless  with  the  province  of  religion. 
'  Gird  up  the  loins  of  the  mind,  be  sober,  and 
hope  to  the  end.' 

Though  the  custom,  the  costume,  alluded  to, 
is  Oriental,  it  has  left  a  distinct  mark  upon 
Western  language.  When  we  would  describe 
a  disrespectable  disreputable  way  of  living,  we 
call  the  person  in  question  *  dissolute,'  and  the 
literal  meaning  of  our  name  for  him  is  an  (  un- 
girt '  man.  Sometimes  the  word  c  loose  '  serves 
the  same  purpose,  and  is  the  brief  synonym  of 
the  other. 

What  can  be  more  striking  than  St  Peter's 
application  of  the  same  figure  to  minds,  and  to 
minds  in  their  religious  aspect  ?  He  sets  before 
us  the  figure  of  an  ungirt,  untidy,  slovenly  mind, 
and  bids  us  beware  of  it  in  ourselves  as  religious 
men  and  Christians. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  more  than 
once  lately — and  we  must  live  in  the  clouds  or 
in  the  deep  sea  if  we  would  escape  it — to  the 
subject  of  a  general  unscttlement  of  men's  minds 
on  the  distinct  yet  cognate  questions  of  faith 
and  the  Bible.  St  Peter  lays  his  finger  upon 
one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  this  unsettle- 
ment  when  he  sets  before  us  in  the  text  the 
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figure  of  a  dissolute  mind.  He  photographs  to 
us  the  poor,  untidy,  slovenly,  dishevelled  intel 
lect,  called  to  deal,  or  volunteering  to  deal,  with 
matters  of  supreme  and  eternal  interest,  and 
makes  us  feel,  without  his  saying  it,  what  must 
be  the  result,  to  itself,  and  to  minds  like  itself 
looking  to  it  for  guidance.  He  teaches  us  that 
religion,  in  all  its  bearings,  whether  of  enquiry, 
opinion,  belief,  or  conduct,  demands  of  us  all 
a  certain  habit  and  condition  of  mind,  which  he 
compares  to  that  equipment  of  the  body  which 
all  acknowledge  as  necessary  for  any  effort,  any 
exertion,  any  activity  whatever. 

One  thing  is  presupposed — St  Peter  counted 
it  self-evident — that  mind  has  place  in  the  things 
of  God. 

St  Peter  counted  it  self-evident.  Yet  the 
orthodoxy,  and  the  infidelity,  of  our  day  have 
both  doubted  it. 

Orthodoxy  has  too  often  warned  off  reason 
from  the  things  of  God.  It  has  made  it  sacri 
lege  to  touch  the  Bible.  Even  the  received  text 

o 

of  the  Bible — notoriously  casual  in  the  details 
of  its  formation — has  been  protected  from  ex 
amination.  Enquiry  into  the  authorship  of  its 
Books  has  been  declared  treason  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Gospel.  *  It  is  Corban ' — each  line,  each 
letter.  Reason  must  wear  fetters  if  it  would 
enter  the  temple.  Can  we  wonder  if  infidelity 
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has  accepted  the  judgment  of  orthodox)/  con 
cerning  itself,  and  pronounced  faith  irrational, 
faith  itself  being  the  judge  ? 

Man  has  but  one  mind,  parcel  it  out,  and 
label  its  parts,  as  you  may.  Mind  must  move 
altogether,  if  it  is  to  move  at  all.  It  is  idle  to 
say,  You  may  interpret  the  Bible— even  this 
with  a  prejudgment— but  the  Book  must  be 
bound,  and  the  parts  of  the  Book  must  be 
headed,  ere  you  touch  it.  The  man  answers, 
I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  so  made  that  I  cannot 
obey  you.  I  have  not  two  minds,  one  of  which 
I  can  leave  behind  me  at  your  bidding — I  must 
come  whole,  or  I  cannot  come. 

And  St  Peter  is  of  his  opinion.  St  Peter 
does  not  fear  the  too  much  mind,  but  the  too 
little.  What  St  Peter  dreads  is  the  half-mind. 
What  he  rebukes  is  the  slovenly,  the  untidy,  the 
dissolute  mind.  He  does  not  fear  the  practised, 
the  disciplined,  the  intense  intellect.  He  bids 
the  mind  gird  itself  up,  as  for  a  task  requiring 
all  its  exertion,  a  task  desperate  without  it. 

Mind  has  place  in  the  things  of  God,  and 
must  gird  itself  up  to  handle  them. 

Just  in  proportion  as  it  is  earnest  and  active, 
it  will  know  and  keep  its  place. 

The  ungirt,  slovenly,  slatternly  mind,  whether 
in  one  province  of  thought  or  another,  confuses 
and  confounds  everything.  It  mixes  its  tools, 
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and  it  jumbles  its  processes.  It  prunes  with  a 
spade,  and  digs  with  a  pruning-hook.  It  takes 
its  telescope  to  a  leaf,  and  its  microscope  to  a 
planet.  It  will  see  a  wind,  and  hear  a  face.  It 
will  smell  a  view,  and  taste  a  flower. 

Just  so  in  religious  matters.  It  says,  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  spirit,  let  me  see  it.  If  miracle 
is  possible,  work  me  one  now.  If  there  is  a 
world  to  come,  let  me  inspect  it.  If  there  is  a 
God,  show  me  Him.  And  so  in  everything. 
The  ungirt  mind  has  no  conception  of  the  great 
principle,  in  part  materid.  It  demands  tangible 
evidences  of  intangible  essences.  Thus  it  pre 
cludes  proof,  and  begs  the  question  it  has  to 
decide. 

The  ungirt  mind  will  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.  It  will  hazard  a  hasty  word  here, 
and  a  contemptuous  word  there  :  it  will  declare 
this  impossible  and  that  ridiculous  before  it  has 
given  time  for  the  bare  statement  of  either  :  it 
will  confuse  the  words  fact  and  theory,  discovery 
and  conjecture :  it  will  quote  a  name  or  two, 
and  misquote  the  saying  of  either :  yes,  the 
ungirt  mind  is  dangerous  ;  it  is  ready  for  any 
heresy  or  any  schism  :  but  the  girt-up  mind, 
girt  up  by  good  education,  long  experience,  and 
severe  scrutiny,  is  what  is  wanted  when  things 
of  God  are  in  question  ;  for  it  will  know  when 
and  where  it  does  not  and  cannot  know :  it  will 
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know  when  it  is  out  of  its  depth  :  it  will  know 
when  it  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  discovery, 
and  into  the  region  where,  if  it  is  to  know  any 
thing,  it  must  be  because  God  Himself  shall  tell. 
Yes,  this  is  the  beauty  of  a  girt-up  as  opposed 
to  an  ungirt  or  dissolute  mind — that  it  is  quite 
aware,  without  your  setting  it  bounds,  that  there 
is  a  point  where  neither  science  nor  criticism  can 
tell  anything;  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
neither  diagnosis  nor  intuition  can  go — I  might 
instance  the  essence  of  life,  I  might  instance  the 
nature  of  death — and  after  which  reason  itself, 
intellect  itself,  can  say  nothing  unless  reason 
itself,  intellect  itself,  has  already  convinced  you 
of  an  infallible  Guide,  after  whom  you  may 
walk  safely  because  He,  that  infallible  Guide, 
unquestionably  knows  the  way. 

This  is  the  true  difference  between  the  disso 
lute  and  the  well-girt  mind.  The  one  will 
undertake  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  or  the  charge  of  the  Greenwich  observa 
tory,  never  having  learned  either  navigation 
or  astronomy.  The  other  is  modest,  just  be 
cause  it  knows — knows  the  knowable,  and  knows 
where  knowledge  itself  can  but  bow  the  knee 
and  worship. 

Mind  has  place  in  the  things  of  God.  For 
this  among  other  reasons — that  it  knows  the 
bounds  of  its  knowing.  Those  bounds  are  not 
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presented  to  it  beforehand — they  are  discov 
ered  by  it  as  it  toils  on.  And  indeed  they  are 
discovered  by  it  before  it  actually  reaches  them 
in  disappointment.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  has  realized  them.  How  can  I  tell 
whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go  ?  How  can  I 
tell  so  much  as  where  I  am,  save  in  dimmest 
vaguest  generalities — bounded  by  space  and  time, 
bounded  by  inability  to  weigh  spirit  in  balances 
or  to  imagine  the  moment  after  death  ?  The 
dissolute  mind  may  dream  anything  :  the  girt-up 
mind  knows  sleep  from  waking. 

But,  when  St  Peter  wrote, '  Gird  up  the  loins 
of  your  mind/  be  we  well  assured  that  the  Gali 
lean  fisherman,  with  his  memories  of  the  sleep 
at  Gethsemane  and  the  three  denials  reversed 
by  the  three  confessions,  was  not  thinking  of 
schools  and  universities,  of  libraries  full  of  books 
or  laboratories  equipped  for  analysis.  The 
*  mind  '  of  which  he  wrote  was  the  rock-hewn 
element  of  thinking,  equally  available,  for  its 
highest  processes  and  purposes,  in  palace  and 
cottage,  in  philosopher  and  peasant.  It  needs 
not  education  in  man's  sense,  classical  or  scien 
tific,  to  gird  its  loins  for  the  enterprise  St  Peter 
has  in  view.  That  enterprise  is  the  knowledge 
of  a  Father,  in  a  Saviour,  and  in  a  Spirit :  it 
were  not  the  knowledge  man  needs  if  it  required 
either  books  or  tools  or  materials  of  any  kind  to 
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teach  it.  The  enterprise  is  a  personal  know 
ledge,  the  girding  up  of  the  loins  for  it  is  a 
personal  exertion. 

Shall  we  try  to  sketch  one  or  two  of  the 
particulars  of  that  girding  ?  You  can  add  to 
them. 

(i)  '  Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor 
mine  eyes  lofty.  Surely  I  have  stilled  and 
quieted  my  soul — like  a  weaned  child  on  the 
breast  of  its  mother.'  Humility — queen  of  graces 
towards  God  and  man.  But  chief  element  (we 
say  now)  of  that  mind-girding  which  is  our 
subject. 

In  reference  to  all  knowledge,  what  is  the 
chief  hindrance  ?  Is  it  not  vanity  ?  Is  it  not 
the  '  saying,  We  see '  ?  Yes,  it  may  give  a 
superficial  quickness — the  quickness  of  a  clever 
guessing,  the  quickness  of  a  lucky  anticipation. 
But  give  me  rather  (as  a  teacher)  the  honest 
confession,  '  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  ; '  the  dull 
plodding, '  Sir,  I  am  doing  my  best ; '  that  gradual 
dawning,  that  first  clearing  of  the  brow,  that 
beautiful  beginning  to  know. 

Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind — first  of  all, 
by  a  deep  humility.  '  Thou  art  near,  they  tell 
me,  O  Lord  :  but  I  am  so  far  off — so  ignorant, 
so  stupid,  so  sin-bound — O  quicken  me.' 

Do  you  ask  how  humility  can  gird  up  mind  ? 

You  would  not  ask  if  you  had  ever  been  a 
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schoolmaster.  A  great  tutor  at  Cambridge 
used  to  begin  his  lectures  by  begging  his  scholars 
to  forget  all  their  previous  knowledge — give  me 
a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  I  can  write  upon  it. 

0  for  the  blank  paper  in  the  things  of  God  ! 

0  for   the    conscious    ignorance,  which    knows 
nothing — knows    neither   the   whence    nor    the 
whither  nor  even  the  where — knows  only  that 
it  wants  knowledge,  and  lies  here  to  be  taught 
of  God ! 

1  have  scarcely  the  heart  to  pass  on.     So 
beautiful  does  this  humility  look  to  me.     So  do 

1  long  for  it,  as  they  who  long  for  the  morning. 
So  near  does  it  lie,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  very 
sight  of  the  King  in  His  beauty. 

(2)  But  next  to  it  I  would  place  its  sister 
grace — which  is  patience.  That  divine  virofAovij 
of  which  we  speak  so  often — made  up  of  two 
ingredients — submissive  waiting.  That  upward 
look  which  acknowledges  dependence,  and  that 
onward  look  which  believes  in  eternity — which 
knows  that  with  the  Lord  a  thousand  years  are 
as  one  day — which  therefore  is  'willing  to  wait.' 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  patience,  thus 
interpreted,  was,  so  difficult  perhaps,  yet  cer 
tainly  so  needful  ? 

Such  perplexities  in  things  temporal — scant 
supplies  for  hungry  thousands,  made  more 
scanty  by  a  silly  impatience,  traded  upon  by 
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false  flatterers  ;  social  inequalities,  naturally  felt 
— social  selfishnesses,  naturally  resented  ;  crude 
remedies,  hurriedly  obtruded — political  expedi 
ents,  reckless  of  consequences ;  worse  than  these, 
if  worse  there  can  be,  rude  utterances  of  half- 
truths,  accepted  by  some  as  the  whole  of  truth, 
condemned  by  others  as  no  truth  at  all,  nibbled 
at,  not  grappled  with,  by  others,  the  would-be 
wise  men — bearing  fruit  in  suspended  faiths, 
in  covert  unbeliefs,  in  a  fashionable  agnosticism, 
in  a  vulgar  atheism — all  these  working  together 
to  make  a  beautiful  earth  a  desert,  and  a  delicious 
life  a  dead  sea.  Patience — 'the  Lord  is  in  His 
holy  temple.' 

Patience,  perhaps  above  all,  for  the  recon 
ciliation  of  apparently  contradictory  principles, 
and  the  harmonizing  of  certain  parts  of  Reve 
lation  with  the  character  of  God  Himself  the 
Revealer. 

Be  willing  to  wait.  Not  indolently,  not  in 
indifference,  not  as  those  who  wrap  themselves 
in  their  virtue  or  wrap  themselves  in  their  faith, 
careless  of  the  multitude,  careless  of  the  race- 
but  in  the  twofold  definition  of  the  grace  which 
we  are  magnifying — a  submissive  waiting. 

(3)  Humility — patience — last,  hope. 

What  is  hope  ?     We  have  defined  patience. 

Hope  is  the  expectation — more  or  less  confi 
dent,  for  it  admits  of  degrees — of  a  pleasant  future. 
V.  T 
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Are  the  terms  inadequate  ?  Not  so — certainly 
they  arc  scriptural. 

'  That  pleasant  land.'  *  They  thought  scorn/ 
it  is  written  of  some,  '  of  that  pleasant  land.' 

'  Hope  to  the  end/  St  Peter  says,—4  Hope 
perfectly'  are  his  very  words — meaning  doubtless, 
perseveringly  and  amidst  all  obstacles. 

'  Saved  by  hope/  St  Paul  is  not  afraid  to 
say — for  hope  is  but  a  name  for  faith  when  the 
things  in  question  are  future. 

And  St  Peter  makes  hope  very  definite  when 
he  adds,  *  for  the  grace  that  is  being  brought  to 
us  ' — for  already  it  is  on  its  way — *  at  the 
unveiling  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

It  cannot  be  that  this  scene  of  confusion 
should  be  for  ever.  As  God  is  true,  as  God  is 
holy,  as  God  is  merciful,  it  shall  not.  The 
Nativity  was  heralded  with  the  promise  of  joy 
— great  joy — joy  to  all  nations.  We  cannot  call 
it  this  yet :  we  see  not  as  yet  how  it  shall  be. 
But,  where  explanation  fails,  where  reason  fails, 
where  revelation  itself  fails,  hope  fails  not. 
Hope,  which  is  faith's  foresight,  sees  things 
which  are  not  as  though  they  were,  and  hears 
a  voice  say  from  the  excellent  glory,  *  Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new.'  '  We,  according  to  His 
promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwellcth  righteousness.' 

'  Gird  up  then  the  loins  of  your  mind.'     Away 
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with  this  looseness,  this  slovenliness,  this  slattern 
liness,  of  thinking  !  Be  ashamed  of  the  wander 
ing,  the  scattered,  the  incoherent  imaginings, 
the  perpetual  to  and  fro,  the  discreditable 
suspense,  which  you  have  lived  in  till  now.  Let 
the  past  suffice  you.  Awaken  now  to  a  worthier, 
a  manlier,  a  nobler  condition.  Say,  if  you  can 
say  no  more,  On  a  consideration  of  the  whole 
case,  on  a  balance  of  probabilities,  as  a  man 
who  must  decide  one  way,  and  can  only  decide, 
in  this  or  anything,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
I  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  Christian.  Let  me  die 
his  death,  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.  Therefore 
his  life  must  be  mine.  '  Lord,  I  believe.'  '  Thomas 
answered  and  said  unto  Him,'  I  say  with  him — 
he  too  once  doubted — '  My  Lord  and  my  God.' 
If  I  am  wrong,  I  err  with  the  chief  among  ten 
thousand — I  err  with  the  bravest,  the  saintliest, 
the  most  beautiful,  of  mankind.  Only  let  me 
not  be  found  halting  between  two  opinions- 
today  half  a  Christian,  tomorrow  more  than  half 
an  infidel.  There  must  be  an  end  of  this  vacil 
lation,  if  the  salt  would  be  fit  either  for  land 
or  dunghill.  Humility — patience — hope — these 
three.  I  am  resolved  what  to  do.  Come  life, 
come  death,  I  am  a  Christian. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
March  20,  1892. 


XXI 

THE    PATHETIC    SIDE    OF     INFIDELITY 

Deuteronomy  xxxii.    31. 

For  their  rock  is   not  as  our  Rock,  even  our  enemies 
themselves  being  judges. 

MODERN  infidelity  has  many  tones  and  many 
voices.  Some  of  these  are  insolent  and  arrogant 
—they  drive  us  at  once  to  a  distance.  There  is 
just  one  which  is  deeply  pathetic — I  can  never 
hear  it  unmoved.  It  is  that  which  confesses  that 
its  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock  ;  that  its  reasonings 
and  its  discoveries  have  not  enriched  but  im 
poverished  ;  that  it  has  no  pleasant  land  to  offer 
to  its  followers,  only  a  wilderness  barren  and 
desolate,  a  heaven  above  them  brass  and  an 
earth  underfoot  iron. 

Moses  the  man  of  God,  hero  leader  and  law 
giver,  hero  prophet  and  poet,  is  here  reading  to 
his  people,  before  he  leaves  them,  the  story  of 
their  chequered  future.  The  day  will  come,  he 
tells  them,  when  a  single  foeman  shall  chase  a 
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thousand  of  them,  and  two  such  foemen  shall 
put  ten  thousand  of  them  to  flight.  And  he 
asks  how  can  this  be  ?  How  can  you  explain  a 
rout  so  disastrous  and  so  ignominious  ?  How 
should  one  chase  a  thousand,  except  their  Rock 
had  sold  them—in  other  words,  unless  their  God 
had  given  them  up?  No  rival  rock,  no  new 
divinity,  entering  the  lists  with  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  have  thus  turned  the  scale :  '  their  rock  is 
not  as  our  Rock,  even  our  enemies  themselves 
being  judges.'  Again  and  again,  when  the  ark 
of  God  came  into  the  camp,  Philistia  trembled  : 
if  it  is  otherwise  now,  for  some  mysterious  reason 
God  has  withdrawn  Himself. 

It  is  not  always,  we  say,  that  infidelity  is 
modest— but  it  does  sometimes  weep  while  it 
destroys,  *  The  sun  shines  upon  me,'  it  has  said, 
'  out  of  an  empty  heaven  :  I  feel  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  bereavement  that  the  divine  Com 
panion  is  dead.'  The  eyes  of  an  inherited  blind 
ness  are  at  last  opened,  but  it  is  only  to  show  us 
that  we  are  naked. 

Such  candour  may  be  rare.  But  it  bears 
witness  to  a  great  reality,  which  I  would  make 
our  subject  this  morning. 

« Their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  our  enemies 
themselves  being  judges/ 

Unbelief  asks  of  us  a  tremendous  sacrifice. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  make  it — that  is  to  be 
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proved — but  let  us  not  drift  into  it  or  play  over 
it :  rather  let  us  anxiously  and  tremblingly 
count  the  cost.  It  may  be — it  may  be — that 
the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  has 
in  it  an  argument,  not  of  feeling  only  but  of 
reason,  against  it. 

I  am  treating  Revelation,  for  the  moment, 
as  a  great  whole.  We  know  of  course  that 
infidelity  sometimes  nibbles,  and  leaves  it  to 
a  bolder  atheism  to  devour.  But  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  scepticism,  as  a  habit  or  temper,  to 
spread  (as  St  Paul  says)  '  as  doth  a  gangrene  ' ; 
and  many  thousands  are  they  who,  beginning 
with  the  criticism  of  one  fact  or  one  doctrine, 
have  not  rested  till  they  left  themselves  neither 
Bible  nor  Gospel  remaining. 

'  Our  Rock,'  to  use  the  figure  of  the  text, 
is  the  God  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  Our 
enemy's  rock  is  a  divinity  of  man's  construction, 
however  many  or  however  few  it  may  admit  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Other. 

Let  me  boldly  and  briefly  name  one  or  two 
of  the  attributes  of  our  Rock. 

I.    And  first,  the  divine  personality. 

Our  Lord  said  to  the  twelve  apostles,  at  a 
moment  of  general  defection,  *  Will  ye  also  go 
away  ? '  St  Peter,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
realizing  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
point  now  before  us,  answered,  *  Lord,  to  whom 
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shall  we  go  ? '  not  *  whither,'  you  observe,  but  '  to 
whom  ? ' 

Yes,  he  felt,  though  he  did  not  say,  that  the 
want  of  man  is  a  Person.  A  thing  will  not 
satisfy  him  :  no,  not  the  most  beautiful  of  ideas  ; 
no,  not  the  most  satisfactory  of  philosophies : 
man  wants,  and  must  have,  a  Person.  He  wants, 
and  must  have,  some  one  above  himself  to 
worship,  to  trust,  to  love. 

Personality  is  a  formal  and  an  abstract  word, 
but  you  see  what  we  want  it  for.  We  want  it 
as  the  expression  of  a  Father,  of  a  Saviour,  of  a 
Spirit — quite  out  of  ourselves,  and  yet  as  close 
to  us  as  our  own  soul.  We  want  some  one 
whom  we  can  fly  to  in  trouble,  confide  in  in 
weakness,  trust  with  our  innermost  secrets  with 
which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle.  That  is 
personality  :  call  it  by  another  name  if  you  can 
find  one. 

We  know  that  infidelity  may  leave  us  this, 
or  a  part  of  this.  May,  or  may  not.  May  leave 
it  tentatively,  and  in  suspense.  But  it  is  of  its 
nature  to  take  it  away,  or  perhaps  to  leave  it 
now  and  come  again  for  it. 

2.    And  secondly,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

We  know  that  in  some  modern  theologies 
sin  takes  new  names.  At  worst,  it  is  a  weakness 
— it  is  a  defect,  or  it  is  an  excess — it  is  a  mistake, 
or  it  is  an  inconvenience,  or  it  is  a  malady — 
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perhaps  in  the  long  run  it  is  a  discipline  or  an 
education.  Meanwhile  this  I  know — that  it 
disturbs  and  distresses  me  ;  that  in  certain  acute 
forms  it  robs  me  of  my  sleep  and  my  appetite  ; 
that  it  deprives  me  of  my  bold  step  and  my 
confident  bearing  and  my  forthright  eye  before 
my  fellows  ;  that  at  all  events  something  within 
reminds  me  of  it,  tortures  me  about  it,  even 
where  it  is  a  secret  between  me  and  myself— 
gives  me  no  peace  till  I  can  either  forget  or 
cancel  it,  and  shows  me  no  way  of  doing  either. 

Therefore  it  must  be  a  wonderful  boon  if  I 
am  told,  on  good  authority,  that  there  is  a 
fountain  opened  for  sinj  and  for  uncleanness. 
'  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee '  would  be  a 
very  gospel  of  gospels  to  me,  might  I  but 
hear  it. 

And  it  is  very  well  to  say  that  sin  is  not 
sinful  ;  or  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  sin 
cannot  be  unsinned,  must  be  left  as  it  is,  to  bear 
its  fruit  in  consequence,  and  to  know  no  other 
cure  but  forgetfulness  :  this  does  not  meet  the 
case,  does  not  heal  the  remorse,  does  not  repair 
the  mischief,  does  not  set  the  sinner  free  to  work, 
because  it  sets  him  not  free  to  hope.  Forgive 
ness  is  a  name  not  yet  named :  till  it  is  named, 
I  am  crippled  and  I  am  helpless  still. 

But  forgiveness  of  sins  is  named  in  Revela 
tion.  It  is  the  key-stone  of  the  Gospel.  And 
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not  forgiveness  only  as  a  hope,  but  in  definite 
connexion  with  an  atonement.  This  is  the  first 
thing  that  must  go  if  infidelity  is  to  be  let  in. 
Infidelity  has  no  tolerance,  and  no  counterfeit 
that  I  know  of,  for  atonement.  It  is  one  of  the 
unsavable  dogmas  of  a  Saviour  that  could  not 
save  Himself. 

O  how  old  are  the  cavils  of  the  new  infidelity  ! 
They  were  uttered  first,  so  as  never  to  be 
improved  upon,  under  the  very  cross  itself. 

3.  Yet  one  third  thing.  The  lawfulness,  the 
reality,  and  the  efficacy,  of  prayer. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  infidelity  has  fastened 
upon  prayer  as  one  of  its  unintelligible,  unreason 
able,  amiable  but  impossible  things.  How  ready 
to  hand  are  the  old  cavils  !  How  shall  man  stay 
or  guide  the  hand  of  God  ?  How  shall  the  thing 
done  be  undone,  how  shall  the  thing  decreed  be 
changed,  how  shall  consequence  be  divorced 
from  cause,  how  shall  the  clean  thing  be  brought 
out  of  the  unclean  ?  If  prayer  can  do  anything, 
prove  it  to  me,  show  it  me.  Pray  for  ten  lives, 
pray  for  one  out  of  ten  lives,  in  one  ward  of 
a  hospital — bring  me  them  whole,  bring  it  me 
sound — and  I  will  see  and  believe.  Ignorant 
ridiculous  confusion  of  thought  and  thing  !  This 
it  is  to  '  limit  the  Holy  One':  this  it  is  to 
demand  a  sign  from  heaven,  instead  of  the  signs 
which  He  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe. 
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'  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock  '  for  this  third 
reason — he  hears  not  prayer. 

4.   Can  we  add  yet  a  fourth  ? 

'  Life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by 
the  gospel.' 

What  has  '  their  rock  '  to  tell  of  a  world 
beyond  death  ? 

A  guess,  a  peradventure,  a  possibility  of  a 
something  based  upon  a  nothing — at  best,  a 
recognition  of  angel  faces  loved  and  lost — at 
best,  a  resumption,  in  some  spoilt  and  damaged 
form,  of  relationships  formed  here  and  broken — 
at  best,  an  absorption  into  the  great  ocean  or 
fountain  of  being,  impassive,  impersonal,  un 
conscious,  irresponsive. 

Where  in  all  this  is  St  Paul's  '  persuasion  ' 
that  One  ' known  '  as  well  as  '  believed '  will 
*  guard  his  deposit/  the  life  and  soul  entrusted 
to  Him,  *  against  that  day' — a  day  as  real  as  if 
it  could  be  dated — and  this,  on  the  strength  of 
another  *  deposit,'  a  revelation  of  faith  and  truth 
'  once  for  all  delivered  '  ? 

Like  the  personality  of  the  divine,  like  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  like  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
the  life  beyond  death  is  a  part  of  the  sacrifice 
demanded  :  each  and  all  to  be  held  in  suspense 
and  on  sufferance  till  the  next  breath  of  a  bound 
less  scepticism  shall  sweep  each  in  turn,  or  all  to 
gether,  into  the  limbo  of  evaporated  superstitions. 
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'  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even  our 
enemies  themselves  being  judges.'  These  are 
the  kinds  of  sacrifice  demanded  of  us — count 
them,  measure  them,  weigh  them  well.  We 
say  not,  Refuse  to  disbelieve  because  the 
sacrifice  is  too  great  for  you  :  we  say  only  at 
present,  Count  well  the  cost.  Many  men  are 
drifting  into  infidelity  without  any  such  calcu 
lation.  They  see  no  imprudence  in  listening  to 
the  caviller,  while  he  confines  himself  to  the 
outworks — they  can  stop  where  they  will,  the 
citadel  is  not  threatened.  Many  young  men 
listen,  repeat,  propagate — mean  no  harm  by  it — 
continue  to  worship  in  public,  kneel  as  they  did 
aforetime  in  secret ;  and  only  awaken  to  the  first 
consciousness  of  danger  by  finding  the  mercy- 
seat  empty  and  the  prayer  flung  back  to  them 
wingless. 

We  take  an  onward  step — and  we  end  with 
it.  The  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  perhaps, 
in  itself,  a  decisive  reason  for  declining  it — but 
it  has  in  it  not  only  a  voice  of  warning,  but 
an  argument  also  against  the  necessity  of 
making  it. 

These  four  characteristics  of  our  Rock  in 
contrast  with  theirs  correspond  to  four  wants  in 
us,  which  cry  aloud  for  their  satisfaction.  A 
personal  God — the  forgiveness  of  sins — the  re 
ality  of  prayer — a  life  after  death — these  are  so 
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many  conditions  of  a  tolerable  existence  for 
beings  such  as  we  are:  deny  them,  withdraw 
them,  make  them  dubious,  make  them  impro 
bable,  and  you  reduce  us  to  that  state  of  which 
it  is  written,  '  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he 
had  not  been  born.' 

These  are  wants,  primary  wants,  of  human 
nature.  These  things  are  not  superfluities  or 
luxuries  of  the  being — they  are  of  the  life  deep 
clown,  the  life  which  touches  the  mother  earth 
of  humanity,  and  is  common  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men. 

Some  of  these  wants,  it  is  true,  are  not 
original,  if  by  original  you  mean  that  first  per 
fection  of  human  nature  upon  which  God  looked 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  very  good.  One  of  the 
four  implies  that  something  has  happened  since 
that  day — something  which  has  sullied  the  first 
purity  and  marred  the  original  beauty.  That 
mysterious  intruder  which  we  call  evil  in  its 
essence,  sin  in  its  action,  has  made  a  vast 
change,  we  all  admit,  in  God's  human  handy- 
work.  It  has  introduced  wants  which  were  not 
there  before  it — wants  which  you  might  call 
accidental,  certainly  adventitious,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  three,  a  divine  Person,  com 
munication  with  Him,  which  is  prayer,  and  an 
immortal  life  in  His  presence. 

And  we  could  quite   understand,  that   this 
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arrival,  this  alien  presence,  with  all  its  terrible 
workings  in  deteriorating  and  defiling,  might 
have  rendered  it  necessary,  as  certainly  it  would 
have  been  just,  to  annihilate  that  part  of  creation 
into  which  it  had  entered,  or  to  place  it  in  a 
position  entirely  penal,  *  reserved  in  chains  under 
darkness  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.' 
The  former  of  these  consequences  did  not  follow  : 
the  sin-stained  creation  is  continued  in  being. 
The  latter,  a  condition  merely  penal,  no  true 
observer  can  recognize  in  the  mixed  scene  before 
us,  in  which  beneficence  is  at  least  as  visible  as 
suffering,  and  an  alternative,  alike  of  conduct 
and  condition,  is  evidently  open  to  the  choice 
and  experience  of  the  individual  man. 

The  true  account  of  the  matter  is  this— that 
a  fourth  want  has  been  added  to  the  three  of 
which  Paradise  was  not  ignorant.  The  forgive 
ness  of  sins  has  become  as  urgent  a  necessity  to 
the  fallen  humanity,  as  a  divine  Person,  access 
to  Him  in  prayer,  and  a  beautiful  immortality, 
were  always,  and  from  the  first  moment,  to  man 
as  God  made  him. 

The  argument  from  want  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  its  bearing  upon  the  great  subject  of 
religion.  Prove  a  want,  and  there  is  but  one  sup 
position  which  can  exclude  the  inference  of  a 
supply.  We  speak  of  real  wants,  not  imaginary. 
We  speak  of  natural  wants,  whether  original  or 
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adventitious — wants  of  the  being  as  God  made 
it,  or  wants  of  the  being  damaged  yet  surviving  : 
we  speak  of  these,  not  of  such  as  differentiate 
circumstance  or  condition,  individual  or  race. 
And,  so  speaking,  we  say  that,  except  on  one 
supposition,  the  existence  of  a  want  is  the 
promise  of  its  supply. 

That  one  supposition  is,  an  indifferent  or  a 
malevolent  God.  Are  the  words  frightful  ?  I 
trust  so.  There  is  no  nature  so  far  gone  from 
righteousness  as  not  to  resent  and  rebuke  the 
hypothesis.  Of  course  there  is  another :  the 
hypothesis  of  the  fool,  who  says  in  his  heart — 
the  hypothesis  of  the  atheist,  who  says  with  his 
lips  if  he  can  find  a  listener — There  is  no  God. 
Scepticism  looks  that  way — is  knocking  at  the 
wicket-gate  of  that  dark  comfortless  path  ;  but 
there  is  a  long  distance  as  yet  between  the  start 
and  the  goal :  at  present  we  may  assume  in  the 
congregation  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  we 
may  reckon  upon  the  instant  repudiation  of  the 
suggestion  of  a  God  not  compassionate  but 
malevolent,  a  God  not  love  but  hate. 

And  without  this  we  say  that  the  existence 
of  a  want  is  an  argument,  strong  if  not  conclu 
sive,  for  the  existence  of  a  supply.  If  our  Rock 
has,  and  their  rock  has  not,  the  satisfaction  of 
the  four  imperious  wants  of  which  we  have  made 
mention  this  morning,  that  possession,  that  offer, 
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itself  commends  the  one  and  discredits  the  other. 
We  say,  It  is  not  that  the  one  takes  my  fancy, 
suits  my  inclination,  humours  my  caprice,  in 
dulges  my  self-will,  and  therefore,  true  or  false, 
I  prefer  Him  and  swear  by  Him — it  is  this 
rather,  There  is  a  Voice  here  which  speaks  into 
me,  speaks  with  authority,  speaks  as  one  who 
knows,  yea,  speaks  as  He  who  made  me :  some 
one  I  must  have,  outside  me,  above  me,  yet  also 
caring  for  me,  entering  into  my  life,  entering 
into  my  soul — and  here  I  have  such  a  one.  O 
God,  Thou  art  my  God — to  whom  else  shall  I 
go  ?  My  resolution  is  taken,  and  I  shall  not 
swerve  from  it — '  This  God  is  my  God  for  ever 
and  ever  :  He  shall  be  my  Guide  unto  death.' 


TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
April  3,  1892. 


XXII 

TWO    CITIZENSHIPS 

Acts  xxi.  31. 

A  citizen  of  no  mean  city. 

Philippians  iii.  20. 

Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven. 

Two  citizenships  are  here  before  us — combined 
and  contrasted. 

One  of  the  two  is  literal,  the  other  figurative 
—both  equally  real. 

'  A  citizen  of  no  mean  city'  St  Paul  calls 
himself  as  a  man  born  in  Tarsus.  At  a  critical 
moment,  just  rescued  from  a  raging  mob,  and 
with  all  manner  of  perils  around  and  before 
him,  he  cannot  help  giving  to  his  birthplace  an 
affectionate  and  complimentary  epithet,  un 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose,  but  indica 
tive  of  an  habitual  feeling— very  natural,  very 
human— helpful,  therefore,  to  that  estimate  of 
him  which  friends  and  foes  are  apt  to  agree  in 
obscuring. 
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Tarsus  was  no  mean,  no  unmarked,  city. 
Alexander  the  Great  had  bathed  in  its  river. 
Julius  Caesar  had  visited  the  place,  and  tried  to 
rename  it  after  himself.  It  was  classed  with 
Athens  and  Alexandria  as  a  school  of  literature. 
Its  citizens  were  regarded  as  singularly  eager 
for  what  we  now  call  the  higher  education.  On 
all  these  accounts  St  Paul  was  proud  of  it. 
Great  men  are  generally  tender  about  their 
birthplace.  They  are  fond  of  connecting  it  with 
its  illustrious  neighbouring  families.  They  trea 
sure  any  local  tradition  which  does  it  honour. 
We  like  to  feel  that  St  Paul  was  one  of  us  in  these 
instincts  of  a  minor  but  very  true  patriotism. 

St  Paul  had  other  earthly  citizenships  be 
sides  that  of  his  birthplace.  He  loves  to  dwell 
on  the  memory  of  a  youth  spent  in  Jerusalem 
— at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  great  tutor  and 
professor,  from  whom  he  learned  many  things, 
but  failed  to  learn,  probably  did  not  wish  to 
learn,  Gamaliel's  characteristic  virtue — tolera 
tion.  St  Paul's  was  too  ardent  a  nature  to  be 
satisfied  with  simple  suspense — waiting  to  see 
whether  time  would  ratify  a  religion  :  he  must 
know  at  once,  that  he  might  either  stamp  it  out, 
or  adopt  it.  In  one  instance,  he  did  both,  by 
turns. 

But  for  Jerusalem  he  had  a  passion.  He  was 
an  Israelite  through  and  through.  He  was  a 

v,  y 
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citizen  of  that  not  mean  city.  To  the  end  he 
maintained  that  he  was  only  interpreting  its 
religion,  only  confessing  his  nationality  in  being 
a  Christian.  He  speaks  of  the  commonwealth 
(or  polity)  of  Israel  as  that  from  which  it  was 
dearth  and  death  to  be  an  alien. 

Besides  these  two  citizenships  he  had  a  third. 
He  had  the  citizenship  of  Rome.  We  know 
not  how— but  he  tells  the  chief  captain  that  he 
was  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth,  not  (like  him)  by 
purchase.  Sometimes  he  pleaded  it,  sometimes 
not.  He  submitted  at  Philippi,  he  did  not  sub 
mit  here,  to  that  terrible  scourge  from  which  the 
citizenship  of  Rome  was  exempt.  Possibly,  at 
Philippi— it  is  but  conjecture — he  would  not  let 
Silas  (who  may  not  have  had  the  citizenship) 
suffer  alone — he  would  share  his  torture.  It 
was  like  him,  if  it  was  so. 

Then  there  was  a  fourth  citizenship,  of  which 
the  second  text  tells — it  was  the  citizenship  of 
heaven.  So  we  pass  from  the  literal  to  the 
figurative.  St  Paul  realized  the  invisible  ;  saw 
his  real  Sovereign  out  of  sight  ;  lived  the  life 
of  the  other  world  in  this  ;  had  his  unwritten 
statute-book,  the  mind  of  the  Spirit — his  new- 
made  relations,  made  for  him  by  the  Gospel — 
not  fellow-citizens  only,  but,  closer  still  than 
these,  mother  and  sisters  and  brothers — one 
chapter  of  his  Epistles  is  full  of  their  very  names 
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— in  fulfilment  of  Christ's  most  true  promise, 
'  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  home  or  kindred 
for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  but  he  shall  re 
ceive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time — houses 
and  brethren  and  sisters  and  mothers,  with  per 
secutions — and  in  the  end  eternal  life.' 

'  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven.' 

The  two  citizenships  are  our  subject  today 
—and  we  take  St  Paul  for  our  text  in  both. 

St  Paul  was  not  ashamed  as  a  Christian  to 
remember  Tarsus,  and  even  to  boast  of  it.  .  '  A 
not  unmarked  city'  he  called  it — what  shall  we 
Englishmen  say  of  our  Tarsus,  our  great  and 
greater  Britain  ?  Is  it  a  country  worth  living 
for  ?  At  a  time  promising  to  decide  important 
questions,  to  define  policies,  to  start  England  on 
a  five  or  a  seven  years'  course  in  one  direction  or 
another,  involving  the  welfare  or  the  dishonour 
of  British  citizenship  all  the  world  over — not  to 
speak  of  more  vital  interests  nearer  home — does 
any  duty  lie  upon  us  individually  ?  May  we 
stand  idly  by,  and  let  others  act  for  us  ?  May  we 
go  lightly  and  indifferently  (this  coming  week) 
to  exercise  our  citizenship  at  hap-hazard  ?  May 
we  resign  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  other 
people,  of  personal  likings  and  dislikings,  of 
leaders  who  are  names  to  us,  of  intentions  which 
are  a  blank,  or  principles  which  are  written  in 
water  ?  Or  are  we  bound,  as  citizens  not  of  earth 
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only  but  of  heaven,  to  make  enquiry,  to  examine 
for  ourselves,  to  use  thought,  to  have  a  reason, 
to  pray  for  a  right  judgment  ?  If  we  cannot  do 
these  things  for  ourselves — the  last-named  no 
one  can  do  for  us — are  we  not  bound  to  take 
advice,  not  of  the  violent  partisan  who  can  give 
us  only  heat,  only  passion,  but  of  the  wisest  and 
most  thoughtful  to  whom  we  have  access,  and, 
having  done  all  to  inform  ourselves,  still  to  kneel 
in  heart  while  we  give  the  vote  ? 

'  How  unpainstaking  for  most  men  is  the 
search  for  truth  !  '  The  last  distortion  of  fact, 
the  latest  misrepresentation  of  speech,  the  twice 
and  thrice  exposed  fallacy,  the  most  audacious, 
most  insolent  lie — these  unmanly,  these  cowardly 
weapons  are  the  things  that  tell  with  the  mul 
titude  :  you  say  them,  another  tears  them  to 
shreds,  and  the  people  that  heard  you  do  not 
hear  him.  Great  is  the  power  of  the  lie :  even 
the  candid  auditor  is  apt  to  think  that  there 
must  be  something  in  it ! 

A  citizen  of  Tarsus  was  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city — compare  him  for  one  moment,  in  his  privi 
lege  or  in  his  responsibility,  with  the  citizen  of 
England.  The  glorious  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  which  men  used  perhaps  too  proudly 
or  too  indolently  to  boast  of,  has  it  no  meaning, 
no  value,  now  ?  The  growth  of  long  ages,  in 
both  its  parts  ;  the  result  of  centuries  of  wise 
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adaptation  and  of  equally  wise  letting  alone  ; 
the  product  of  ages  of  open  eyes  and  cautious 
feet,  of  much  reflexion  and  many  a  wise  delay, 
of  a  thousand  bold  hearts  and  ten  thousand 
loyal  hands — does  it  not  deserve  something  of 
us,  its  custodians  for  a  generation  ?  something 
in  the  justice  of  its  appreciation,  something  in 
the  reverence  of  its  handling  ? 

Enough  if  we  will  feel,  as  well  as  call  it,  '  no 
mean  city.'  Enough  if  we  will  disengage  our 
selves  from  party,  and  be  men  in  intelligence 
and  in  independence.  Enough  if  we  will  carry 
to  the  exercise  of  citizenship,  in  each  particular 
instance,  a  mind  that  has  thought,  a  heart  that 
has  felt,  and  a  soul  that  has  prayed. 

St  Paul  could  remember  Tarsus  although, 
nay  because,  he  had  become  a  Christian.  It 
could  not  have  been  an  unmixed  joy  to  him, 
that  childhood  and  boyhood  spent  there,  when 
he  throws  back  upon  it  the  light  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospel.  Its  population,  where  it  was  not 
heathen,  was  Jewish — alike  and  equally  Christ- 
less.  When  he  returned  there  for  those  six 
years  after  his  conversion,  till  Barnabas  sought 
him  out  and  carried  him  to  Antioch,  great  must 
have  been  his  isolation,  painful  his  severance 
from  old  friends,  self-denying,  self-sacrificing  his 
new  mission,  in  which  (if  we  rightly  read  his 
later  summary  of  sufferings)  he  encountered 
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many  of  those  shipwrecks,  that  '  night  and  day 
in  the  deep/  for  which  we  find  no  room  in  the 
brief  biography  of  the  Acts.  Yet  all  this  did 
not  destroy  the  earthly  citizenship,  while  it 
endeared  and  enhanced  the  heavenly. 

To  this  last  we  turn  our  latest  thoughts, 
satisfied  that  there  only  shall  we  find  the  key  to 
all  Christian  living,  even  that  part  of  Christian 
living  which  has  its  home  and  scene  in  the 
politics  and  the  citizenships  of  earth. 

'  Our  citizen-life  is  already  in  heaven.'  Such 
is  the  true  reading  of  the  wonderful  saying. 

Citizenship  is  the  opposite  of  several  things. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  slavery,  it  is  the  opposite 
of  isolation,  it  is  the  opposite  of  lawlessness. 
Citizenship  is  no  licence,  citizenship  is  no  com 
munism,  citizenship  is  no  republicanism.  When 
St  Paul  described  himself  and  all  who  are  like- 
minded  with  him  as  citizens  of  a  city  in  heaven, 
he  had  specially  in  view  (as  he  tells  us)  the 
person  of  a  Sovereign,  whose  law  is  written 
upon  hearts,  whose  will  is  the  will  of  the  people, 
whose  presence  is  the  capital,  whose  coming  is 
the  prospect  which  makes  the  sufferings  and  the 
trials  and  the  deferred  hopes  of  the  present 
bearable,  because  promising  to  compensate  all 
with  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory. 

Citizens  of  heaven,  he  says,  live  your  citizen- 
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ship.  Already  in  heaven,  be  not  conformed  to 
earth — eternity,  not  time,  is  your  date  and  note 
of  age,  let  men  take  knowledge  of  you  that  you 
belong  to  and  '  inhabit '  it. 

*  Our  citizen-life  is  in  heaven  ' — and  the  first 
mark  of  it  must  be  its  elevation.  St  Paul  makes 
it  the  opposite  of  '  minding  earthly  things,'  that 
is,  of  having  the  things  of  earth  for  our  one 
subject  and  object— for  the  one  subject  of  our 
thought  and  the  one  object  of  our  affection. 
Brethren,  it  is  a  discriminating  word — in  some 
shape  or  other,  what  else  have  we  for  ours  ? 
Who  can  help  being  interested  in  this  interesting 
life — so  rich  in  enjoyment,  at  least  for  the  ten 
thousand — so  beautiful  in  spectacle,  at  least  for 
the  observant — so  full  of  incident,  at  least  for 
the  now  living  ?  How  shall  we  even  wish  to 
look  on  with  blunted  sense,  or  to  take  our  part 
in  it  with  a  half-heart  ? 

Is  it  religion,  is  it  Christianity,  not  to  mind 
earthly  things  ?  Where  were  eloquence,  where 
were  statesmanship,  where  were  influence,  where 
were  improvement,  but  for  a  mind  alive  and 
awake  to  the  earthly  ?  What  could  so  disparage 
the  Gospel,  as  to  make  it  a  listless  indolent 
sleepy  on-looker,  a  dull  gloomy  preoccupied  by 
stander,  while  the  drama  of  a  generation  plays 
itself  out  in  full  view  ? 

This  then  is  not — we  may  be  quite   sure — 
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what  St  Paul  means  by  the  elevation  to  which 
he  calls  us.  We  ought  to  be  deeply,  anxiously, 
personally  interested  in  the  life's  life  of  the  age. 
We  ought  to  be  keen  observers,  we  ought  to  be 
active  users,  we  ought  to  be  ardent  lovers,  of 
the  life  that  now  is.  We  ought  to  account 
nothing  human  alien  : — how  did  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  when  He  was  upon  earth,  take  interest 
in  everything — not  alone  in  the  cares  and  wants 
and  woes,  not  alone  in  the  hunger  or  sickness  or 
mourning,  of  the  world  which  He  came  to  save, 
but  also  in  the  innocent  pleasures,  the  family 
joys,  the  very  games  and  pastimes  of  its  children. 
We  do  not  perhaps  quite  sec  St  Paul  in  this 
aspect — for  we  picture  him  as  a  man  of  grave 
and  anxious  temperament,  a  man  of  ceaseless 
toil  and  feeble  health  and  often  infirmity,  living 
most  of  all  in  the  great  future,  bent  above  all 
things  upon  making  others  sure  of  it.  WTe  do  not 
conceive  of  him  as  having  a  specially  instructed 
eye  for  nature,  or  a  keenly  interested  attention 
for  national  or  imperial  politics.  He  is  the 
apostolic  exemplar  of  the  other  side  (rather)  of 
humanity :  yet  even  he  was  a  man  of  sensitive 
tenderness,  of  intense  sympathy,  of  yearning  love. 
His  elevation  was  no  disdain,  his  spirituality  was 
no  coldness. 

'  Our  citizen-life  is  already  in  heaven  '  is  no 
call  to  "dreaminess,  no  call  to  contempt.     But  it 
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is  a  call  to  spirituality.  It  does  bid  us  to  take 
heed  lest  this  life  be  our  all.  It  does  say  to  us, 
Beyond,  above,  within  this  life,  there  is  a  life 
more  real,  more  satisfying,  and  therefore  more 
concerning.  Let  your  interest  in  the  present 
never  stagnate  into  worldliness,  never  degenerate 
into  godlessness.  Let  the  heavenly  citizenship 
shine  through  into  the  earthly,  making  it 
sparkle,  making  it  kindle,  making  it  cheer  and 
warm  and  cleanse. 

To  do  this,  it  must  take  account  of  itself — 
what  it  is,  and  why.  The  citizen-life  is  the  life, 
first  of  all,  of  a  subject.  It  has  a  King — so  per 
fect,  that  all  hearts  and  all  characters  find  in 
Him  their  ideal — so  beautiful,  that  He  is  God's 
image — so  loving,  that  He  shed  His  blood  for 
us.  Secondly,  it  is  a  life  of  law-abiding  law- 
loving  subordination.  For  the  first  time  that 
problem  of  problems  has  been  solved  by  it — the 
will  moves  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  Law 
giver.  Not  by  the  force  of  threats  and  penalties, 
but  by  the  influence  of  a  loving  constraining  in 
dwelling  Spirit,  the  mind  (  prevents  and  follows ' 
the  guidance  which  is  its  law.  Thirdly,  it  is  a 
life  of  fellowship.  The  citizen  of  heaven  does  not 
expect  to  be  the  one  only  thought  and  care  of 
his  King.  True,  he  is  as  much  so  as  if  he  were 
the  only  one.  But  each  one  is  equally  so.  And 
therefore,  when  he  moves  among  his  fellows— 
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when  he  comes  back  from  the  worship  of  the 
capital,  which  is  the  spiritual  presence  of  his 
King,  to  live  the  other  life,  which  is  the  seen  and 
the  temporal — he  brings  back  with  him  into  it 
an  accommodating,  a  generous,  a  self-forgetting 
spirit :  much  forgiven,  he  loves  much — alike  the 
divine  Source  of  love  and  its  human  fellow- 
objects. 

The  subject  seems  to  have  a  word  in  it 
suitable  to  these  times. 

The  citizen  of  heaven  must  not,  of  course, 
allow  the  earthly  (in  any  shape)  to  engross  or 
absorb  him.  The  competitions  of  earth  must 
not  irritate,  the  disappointments  of  earth  must 
not  sour  him.  If  he  is  thrown  into  the  arena  of 
debate  and  dispute— whether  it  be  the  debating 
of  senates,  or  the  competitions  which  fill  senates 
—he  must  not  allow  one  word  to  pass  the  door  of 
his  lips  which  has  in  it  the  least  tinge  either  of 
bitterness  or  of  insult  or  of  suspicion.  The  man 
who  speaks  comes  forth  from  and  must  go  back 
to  the  communion  of  a  spiritual  King,  whom  it 
is  his  office  to  represent  and  to  recommend 
everywhere  to  other  hearts  and  lives  wanting 
Him  as  much  as  his  own. 

There  is  this  also  in  the  citizenship  of  which 
we  have  spoken— that  it  has  to  give  not  only 
kindness  to  all  speech  and  charity  to  all  inter 
course,  but  also  soberness  of  mind  and  thought 
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in  estimating  the  proportions  of  all  subjects  sub 
mitted  to  it  for  judgment.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  political  life  to  the 
disturbance  of  this  equilibrium.  Very  trifling 
differences  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated  when  they 
affect  the  immediate  interests  of  party.  In  all 
such  questions  commend  me  to  the  man  who 
realizes  the  apostolic  saying,  *  Our  citizenship  is 
in  heaven/  Such  a  man  will  rise  above  the 
question,  Who  shall  be  the  greatest  ?  to  whose 
hands  shall  the  honour  of  ruling  a  noble  nation 
be  entrusted  ?  into  the  higher  question,  How 
shall  the  glory  of  God — which  is,  in  other  words, 
how  shall  the  cause  of  righteousness,  the  true 
welfare  of  a  people,  its  health  of  soul,  mind, 
and  body — be  promoted?  how  shall  it  be  lifted 
higher  in  the  scale  of  nations  as  to  that  which 
concerns  its  honour,  its  truth,  its  purity,  its 
enlightenment  ? 

How  few  are  they  whose  career  as  statesmen 
has  been  marked  by  achievements  in  the  cause 
of  philanthropy  pure  and  simple!  How  few, 
in  comparison  with  the  adroit  manipulators  of 
political  combinations  which  leave  behind  them 
no  record  on  the  tablets  of  history  as  it  is  written 
in  heaven  ! 

Where  the  citizen-life  of  the  other  world  is 
lived  vividly  and  powerfully  in  this,  it  will  leave 
traces  behind  it  when  it  passes  within  the  veil. 
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Traces  in  personal  influence  upon  lives  that 
come  after.  Traces  also,  in  proportion  to  the 
opportunities  vouchsafed  to  it,  upon  other  men's 
estimate  of  things  great  and  insignificant,  things 
mean  and  lofty,  things  worthy  of  being  lived 
and  died  for  and  things  foredoomed  to  perish 
with  the  using. 

Be  it  ours  so  to  use  the  brief  time  and  the 
earth-bounded  space  allotted  to  us,  as  that  the 
heavenly  citizenship  shall  affect  the  earthly,  and 
men  shall  take  knowledge  of  us — if  they  confess 
it  not  till  we  are  gone — that  we  had  another  life 
than  this,  and  that  that  other  life,  being  inter 
preted,  was  a  life  hidden  with  Christ  in  God. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
June  26,  1892. 

LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL, 
July  3,  1892. 


XXIII 

THE    VISION    OF    THE    VALLEY    OF    THE 
DRY    BONES 

Ezekiel  xxxvii.  9. 

Then  said  He  unto  me,  Prophesy  U7ito  the  wind,  prophesy, 
son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  Tints  saith  the 
Lord  God;  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath, 
and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live. 

ALL  else  was  done.  The  scattered  bones  that 
lay  in  multitudes  on  the  face  of  the  valley- 
mementos  perhaps  of  some  battle  of  the  olden 
time — had  come  together  once  more,  *  bone  to 
his  bone.'  Sinews  and  flesh  and  skin  had 
come  over  them  :  the  framework  was  complete. 
Skeleton  first,  then  carcase — the  material  man 
was  perfect.  But  there  was  no  breath,  no  spirit, 
no  life.  To  give  that  required  a  new  process  : 
the  text  describes  it.  The  son  of  man,  the 
priest-prophet  Ezekiel,  is  bidden  to  prophesy,  to 
speak  in  God's  name,  to  the  wind — bid  it  come 
from  its  four  quarters,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain,  these  old  corpses,  once  disjointed  bone  by 
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bone,  now  reconstructed  by  miracle,  but  lying 
there  breathless,  spiritless,  lifeless— to  breathe 
upon  them  that  they  may  live. 

The  same  word,  in  Greek  and  Latin  and 
Hebrew,  means  the  three  things,  wind,  and 
breath,  and  spirit.  The  same  charge  might  be 
read,  '  Prophesy  to  the  wind,'  or  '  Prophesy  to 
the  breath,'  or  '  Prophesy  to  the  spirit'  There 
is  the  same  ambiguity  in  a  great  passage  in 
the  3rd  chapter  of  St  John,  '  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  nearest  the  sound 
thereof— or,  'The  spirit  breatheth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  voice  thereof.' 
And  so,  once  again,  in  the  iO4th  Psalm,  where 
the  Prayer-Book  Version  reads,  '  When  Thou 
lettest  Thy  breath  go  forth,  they  shall  be  made,' 
the  Bible  rendering  is,  '  Thou  sendest  forth  Thy 
Spirit,  they  are  created,  and  Thou  renewest  the 
face  of  the  earth.'  The  question  is  only,  in 
each  case,  exactly  where  figure  ends  and  in 
terpretation  begins.  Wind  and  breath  (in  the 
supernatural  world)  are  figures — spirit  is  in 
terpretation.  Here  is  difficulty — here  is  the  call 
for  judgment  too,  in  translators  first,  and  then 
in  interpreters,  of  the  Bible. 

Ezekiel  prophesies  as  he  is  commanded,  and 
the  breath  came  into  the  lifeless  bodies,  'and 
they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an 
exceeding  great  army.' 
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The  regathering  of  these  scattered  bones— 
the  reclothing  of  these  skeletons  with  sinew, 
flesh,  and  skin — the  revival  of  these  corpses 
by  the  entrance  into  them  of  the  breath  of 
life — is  expressly  made  a  parable  of  the  resur 
rection  of  the  chosen  people  from  the  living 
death  of  their  seventy  years'  exile  in  Babylon. 
'  Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your 
graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of 
your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of 
Israel.' 

But  when  we  have  given  back  to  the  Jewish 
people  the  original  ownership  of  the  prophecy, 
of  which  they  have  been  robbed,  as  of  that  of 
so  many  others,  by  the  hasty  allegorizing  and 
spiritualizing  of  interpreters  and  commentators, 
is  there  nothing  left  for  us  of  this  day — nothing 
for  our  nation,  nothing  for  our  Church,  nothing 
for  the  soul  that  is  in  each  one  ? 

Ezekiel  has  been  carried  in  spirit  into  a  weird 
and  wild  valley — one  of  the  ravines,  perhaps, 
which  hem  in  on  two  or  three  sides  the  city 
of  his  fathers,  so  often  made  present  to  him 
(in  his  exile  at  Babylon)  in  dream  and  vision, 
'  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he 
cannot  tell' — and  the  valley  thus  visited  is  a 
charnel-house  of  bones.  Three  things  are  pro 
minent — the  multitude,  the  dryness,  and  the 
isolation. 
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We  shall  not  stay  to  draw  out  the  figure  in 
detail  in  its  national  application.  But  who  does 
not  do  it  for  himself  when  once  the  thought  is 
suggested  ?  What  are  the  despairing  things  in 
the  problem  this  day  presented  to  the  statesman, 
to  the  philanthropist,  to  the  Christian,  as  any 
one  of  the  three  gives  his  mind  to  the  study  of 
his  dear,  his  suffering,  his  unmanageable  people  ? 
Is  not  indeed  multitude  the  first  of  them  ?  The 
population  has  outgrown  its  spot  of  earth  ;  has 
outgrown  its  home  supplies  and  resources  ;  has 
outgrown  its  civilizing  influences  ;  has  outgrown 
its  means  of  grace.  A  wide  world  is  before 
this  overgrown  population :  there  is  a  greater 
Britain,  there  is  a  greater  than  Britain  :  there  is 
the  Britain  of  the  colonies,  there  is  the  greater 
than  Britain  of  the  new  world,  of  the  whole 
earth  beyond.  All  these  want  the  cultivator, 
want  the  trader,  want  the  man.  But  unhappily 
they  do  not  want  the  kind  of  man  that  is  super 
numerary  at  home  :  to  help  him  to  emigrate  is 
to  help  him  to  starve  :  superfluous  here,  then 
superfluous  there  :  the  right  man  to  emigrate  is 
just  the  man  who  cannot  be  spared  and  who  has 
no  need  to  go. 

But  if  multitude  is  one  despairing  thought 
another  is  that  which  the  vision  showed  as 
dryness.  These  bones  had  lain  so  long  upon 
the  face  of  the  valley,  that  not  only  the  moisture, 
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but  the  very  capacity  of  moisture,  is  gone  out 
of  them.  I  know  not  that  any  figure  could  be 
more  expressive,  might  we  but  catch  the  point 
of  it.  '  They  were  very  many,'  says  the  vision, 
'  and  behold,  they  were  very  dry.'  Not  only  the 
divine  unction,  the  human  grace  also,  is  gone 
out  of  them.  What  is  sometimes  called  '  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  ' — that  indescribable 
something  which  ought  to  be  capable  of  being 
appealed  to  as  sure  to  respond,  that  appreciation 
of  kindness  in  the  motive,  in  the  intention,  in 
the  effort  to  serve,  that  meeting  half-way  the 
fellow-feeling  of  love — all  this  seems  to  have 
been  (as  the  vision  would  say)  dried  up  and 
dried  out  of  the  human  being  which  meets  us  in 
the  streets  and  lanes,  the  high-roads  and  hedges, 
into  which  the  messenger  of  an  unselfish  com 
passion  tries  to  make  his  way :  the  bones  are 
very  many — that  is  not  the  worst  of  it — they 
are  also  by  long  habit,  of  neglect  on  the  one 
side,  of  suspicion  on  the  other,  so  utterly  dry. 
They  have  lain  there  so  long  that  every  relic, 
every  reminiscence,  of  moisture,  of  tenderness 
and  suppleness,  is  gone  out  of  them. 

There  is  yet  a  third  despairing  thing — it  is 
the  isolation.  Each  bone,  of  the  once  one 
compact  frame,  lies  apart  and  separate.  The 
parable  is  too  easily  read.  The  corporate  life, 
as  we  speak,  is  extinct  in  vast  masses  of  our 
v.  x 
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people.  Patriotism,  loyalty,  public  spirit,  are 
not  ideas,  not  names,  only,  they  are  jests  and 
gibes.  'Every  man  for  himself  is  the  hateful 
maxim — hateful  enough  if  it  were  all,  but  there 
is  a  companion  maxim — '  and  every  man's  hand 
against  his  brother.' 

We  could  understand  this  and  make  allow 
ance  for  it,  if  it  were  confined  to  the  starving, 
sickening,  outcast  thousands  who  can  only  look 
on  upon  the  luxury,  the  waste,  the  arrogance  of 
the  upper  hundreds  who  just  stare  upon  them 
from  their  carriages  and  take  for  granted,  with 
out  thanks  and  without  acknowledgment,  the 
toil,  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  which  they  live  upon, 
But  the  isolation  of  which  we  speak  is  far  wider 
than  this  in  its  selfishness.  It  divides  whole 
classes,  whole  ranks,  from  each  other,  even 
where  common  interests,  could  they  but  be  seen 
as  they  are,  would  most  closely,  most  intimately, 
unite  them. 

The  bones  in  the  valley  of  vision  were  very 
many  and  very  dry,  and  they  lay  disjoined  and 
disjointed  along  the  valley.  The  very  first  sign 
of  hope  was  the  bones  coming  together.  There 
was  a  shaking  first — might  we  but  see  that  pre 
liminary  shaking  in  some  of  the  questionings, 
social  or  religious,  which  agitate  us  at  this 
moment !  Better,  men  say,  any  agitation  than 
any  stagnation — and  we  partly  believe  it.  But 
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it  is  difficult,  in  the  discords  of  this  present,  to 
see  the  hopeful  sign  thus  inferred  from  them. 

We  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  social  to  the 
religious  aspect.  We  have  spoken  of  despairing 
things  in  the  one — it  would  be  wearisome  to 
pursue  the;  same  analogy  in  the  other.  Rather 
let  us  stand  still  and  see  how  we  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  here,  quite  in  general. 

Multitude — dryness — isolation — yes,  they  are 
all  here. 

It  is  not  only  the  difficulty  (though  that  is 
enormous)  of  providing  for  what  we  call  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  masses  —  masses 
springing  up  suddenly  in  valley  and  mountain, 
in  harbour  and  hamlet,  in  town  and  country. 
We  would  look  more  broadly  at  the  religion  of 
our  times. 

Certainly  it  has  multitude.  Legion  is  its 
superscription.  This  of  itself  is  perplexing : 
perplexing  any  way  :  deeply  depressing  to  the 
lover  of  order,  to  the  educated  churchman  who 
must  have  the  exact  thing  or  nothing.  We 
would  rather  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  valley  of 
the  present,  in  its  religious  aspect,  apart  from 
the  question  of  uniformity.  It  is  sad  to  see 
the  seamless  coat  rent.  It  is  sad  to  see  precious 
truths  torn  each  from  each  :  a  little  scrap  of 
truth  made  the  whole  of  it — made  reason  enough 
for  creating  a  sect  and  a  schism:  preaching 
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isolated  from  praying — praying  itself  turned 
into  preaching :  human  popes  made  out  of 
eminent  ministers— Paul,  Apollos,  and  Cephas, 
or  their  poor  iQth  century  travesties,  made  into 
heads  of  sects,  heads  of  parties,  or  heads  of 
schools.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  mutual  Jealousies, 
rivalries,  controversies,  of  all  these — is  Christ 
divided  ?  It  is  sad  to  see  the  world  let  in  upon 
the  Church,  the  Church  mixed  up  with  the 
world.  The  bones  are  many,  the  bones  are  dry, 
the  *  bones  lie  scattered  round  the  pit  as  when 
one  breaketh  and  heweth  wood  upon  the  earth.' 
There  is  not  much  use  perhaps  in  bewailing 
these  things.  They  have  made  sad  havoc  of 
the  beautiful  Gospel.  It  is  idle  to  sit  wishing 
for  what  men  call  union — generally  meaning  by 
it  uniformity  ;  generally  meaning  by  it  a  uni 
formity  to  be  brought  about  by  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  all  but  one  form  to  the  one.  It  is 
too  late— or  too  soon — for  this.  The  one  hope 
now  for  religion  is  the  practical  confederation 
(without  much  talking  about  it,  without  pro 
gramme  or  treaty  of  peace)  of  all  schools  and 
all  parties,  of  all  sects  and  all  churches  against 
what  ought  to  be  the  common  foe  of  all- 
ignorance  and  profaneness  and  infidelity  and 
sin.  And,  in  order  to  this,  a  spiritual  unity — the 
holding  of  a  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
'  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and 
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breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live'- 
live  each  first,  live  then  all. 

We  hasten  to  our  last  use  of  the  text,  which 
is  the  individual. 

Here  we  feel  ourselves  on  safe  ground ; 
dealing,  as  all  would  wish  us  to  deal,  with  the 
real  man — the  man  within  the  man — the  man  as 
God  sees  him— the  man  as  he  lies  naked  and 
opened  before  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do. 

And  is  it  fanciful  to  see  a  valley  full  of  dry 
bones  within  the  continent  of  the  one  being  ? 

I  know  not  the  individual  working  of  a  mul 
titude  of  consciences — I  know  but  the  working 
of  one. 

Multitude — dryness — isolation — have  those 
words,  those  despairing  things  we  have  called 
them,  no  meaning  for  the  man  ?  Has  the  scatter 
ing  of  Babel,  the  very  confusion  of  tongues,  no 
parable  for  the  individual  ? 

O  how  many  provinces,  how  many  islands 
and  continents  are  there  in  one  life,  in  one 
bosom  !  The  disunion  which  works  all  around 
works  first  within.  O,  if  there  were  peace 
within,  how  many  discords  would  be  precluded 
or  healed  around  !  Uncertain  tempers,  inordinate 
affections,  unruly  passions,  hurtful  lusts — desire 
of  things  forbidden,  indisposition  to  things  com 
manded — doubts  about  revealed  truth,  alienation 
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from  God  in  His  beauty  and  His  holiness — 
questionings  what  to  think  of  Christ — suspenses 
about  things  vital  to  faith,  vital  to  hope,  vital  to 
charity — these  are  the  things  spoken  of  when 
we  make  the  vision  personal.  Then  we  see  the 
bones  lying  everywhere  up  and  down  the  valley 
which  is  the  soul,  the  life's  life,  the  man  :  we 
see  him  restless,  discontented,  inconsistent,  va 
cillating,  self-contradicting  ;  thinking  this  today, 
doubting  this  tomorrow  ;  *  almost  persuaded  ' 
today,  like  the  traditional  Agrippa — thinking 
conviction  too  sudden,  too  precarious,  like  the 
Agrippa  of  the  revised  text  and  the  revised 
version,  tomorrow  ;  never  continuing  in  one 
stay,  nay,  never  taking  the  decisive  step  towards 
an  assured  faith  and  a  life  founded  upon  a  rock. 
The  bones  are  very  many,  even  in  the  valley  of 
the  personal  vision — and  they  are  very  dry. 

'  It  lacked  moisture'  is  St  Luke's  account  of 
the  second  kind  of  ground  in  the  parable  of  the 
Sower,  and  it  too  well  describes  the  soul's  soul 
of  too  many.  The  bones  were  dry.  They  had 
lain  long  and  idle  on  that  old  battle-field — the 
battle-field  of  Paradise  and  the  Fall  and  the 
exile,  of  the  Cherubim  guarding  the  gate  and 
the  flaming  sword  keeping  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  life.  The  days  are  long  and  many  since 
then,  and  each  day  has  added  something  to  the 
dryness  and  hardness  of  the  bones  which  arc 
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the  hearts  of  men.  Even  for  the  individual  the 
drying  and  the  hardening  have  been  going  on  for 
long  years.  The  clays  are  far  in  the  background 
when  the  old  story  of  the  cross  could  move  and 
stir  and  rouse  them— when  in  childhood  and 
boyhood  they  perhaps  knew  what  it  was  to 
grow  pale  within  before  a  lie  told  or  a  fault 
concealed,  to  lose  rest  and  sleep  because  they 
had  displeased  a  father  or  distressed  a  mother, 
to  count  it  a  dangerous  thing  to  have  lain  down 
or  risen  without  a  prayer,  to  have  thought  a  sin 
or  uttered  an  oath,  to  have  left  the  Bible  un 
opened  for  one  day  or  the  church  unvisited  for 
one  Sunday.  All  those  are  things  of  the  far  past. 
.  Now  the  bones  are  dry  as  well  as  scattered  : 
the  virtue  is  gone  out  of  them  which  could 
either  weep  or  feel  :  now  the  talc  of  suffering 
awakens  in  them  no  compassion  ;  their  nearest 
and  dearest  may  be  weak  and  they  are  not 
weak,  may  be  offended  and  they  burn  not.  The 
bones  are  dry. 

And  they  are  disjointed,  they  are  isolated, 
in  the  valley  :  selfishness  is  in  their  heart, 
selfishness  is  in  their  life,  selfishness  is  in  their 
religion.  It  is  ever  so.  Alienation  from  God  is 
always  isolation  from  man. 

There  is  no  need  to  traverse  this  part  of  the 
ground  :  we  all  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
selfishness.  Rather  let  us  listen  to  what  the 
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vision  tells  of  as  the  steps  of  the  revival.  We 
can  trace  them  more  clearly  in  the  individual 
case  than  in  the  collective. 

There  is,  first, what  the  prophet  calls  a  'noise' 
—the    margin  of  the  revised  version  calls  it  a 
'  thundering  ' :  a  '  shaking  '—the  revised  version 
calls  it  an  'earthquake.'     What  is  it  in  the  man  ? 
It    is    something,  it    is    anything,  which   in 
terrupts    the    course  of  the  every-day   life.      It 
may  be  a  loss— it  may  be  a  disappointment — it 
may  be  a  sickness— it  may  be  a  death.     It  may 
be  no  one  of   all  these.      There   are   shakings, 
shocks,    thunderings    and    earthquakes,    of   the 
soul,  giving  no  account  of  themselves.     Some 
times  in  the  reading  of  a  book,  even  a  novel — • 
sometimes  in  the  midst  of  business,  in  the  quiet 
of  the  study,  in  the  common  routine  of  the  office 
or  the  counting-house — sometimes  in  the  con 
verse  of  the  table  or  the  drawing-room — some 
times  in  what  Scripture  calls  some  '  chief  place 
of    concourse '—even    the    ball-room,    even    the 
theatre — sometimes  (more  often)  in  what  Scrip 
ture  calls  '  the  visions  of  the  head  upon  the  bed  ' 
—something  stirs  and  shakes  the  soul's  private 
dwelling,    interrupts     the     even     tenor    of    the 
thoughts  and  the  feelings,  and  constrains  a  man 
to  ask  himself  the  three  questions — the  whence, 
the  where,  and  the  whither — and  to  collect  and 
recollect    himself,    to   call   in    the    roving   con- 
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stituents  of  the  being,  to  bring  bone  to  bone 
and  unite  himself  to  reflect  and  resolve,  if  so  be 
he  may  find  solution  for  his  questions  and  peace 
for  his  discords. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  shaking,  where 
it  has  its  proper  work,  will  be  the  earnest  effort 
to  amend  the  life.  '  When  wilt  Thou  come  unto 
me  ?  I  will  walk  in  my  house  with  a  perfect 
heart.'  This  is  that  stage  of  the  process  which 
is  represented  in  the  vision  by  the  sinews  and 
the  flesh  and  the  skin  coming  up  upon  the 
skeleton  so  as  to  complete  the  framework  for 
the  entrance  of  the  quickening  spirit.  God, 
whose  hand  is  in  all,  yet  expects  this  of  the 
man.  If  he  wishes  to  be  saved,  he  must  help 
the  work  by  a  reformation  of  the  life.  He  must 
give  up,  in  resolution  and  honest  effort,  his 
known  sins.  He  must  exert  himself,  in  reso 
lution  and  honest  effort,  to  do  his  known  duties. 
He  must  walk  in  his  house  with  what  the 
psalmist  means  by  a  perfect,  that  is,  a  sincere 
and  upright  heart,  if  he  would  have  God  come 
to  him  with  the  quickening  transfiguring  breath 
of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

And  then,  sooner  or  later,  not  all  at  once 
but  little  by  little,  that  prophecy  to  the  wind, 
the  breath,  the  spirit,  shall  make  itself  audible 
within,  and  God  Himself  shall  'breathe  upon 
the  slain,'  so  that  the  dead  carcase  shall  become 
a  living  man,  and  the  gathering  of  the  bones  and 
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the  reconstruction  of  the  frame  shall  have  its 
perfect  work  in  the  rcanimation  of  the  whole  by 
the  entrance  of  the  life-giving  Spirit. 

Suffer  not  the  great  work,  in  any  of  us,  to 
fall  short  of  this  its  natural  yet  supernatural 
consummation.  Many  are  they  who  have  felt 
the  '  noise '  and  the  '  shaking,'  the  thunder  and 
the  earthquake,  of  the  vision,  have  in  some  sense 
collected  themselves  to  respond  to  it,  yet  have 
gone  no  further  towards  salvation.  Many  are 
they  who  have  felt  the  necessity  of  reforming 
the  life,  of  renouncing  evil  habit  and  shaping 
themselves  into  a  regularity  and  propriety  and 
decorum  of  living,  yet  have  stopped  there,  with 
the  morality  of  the  natural  man  and  the  religion 
of  the  formalist.  The  skeleton  is  clothed  with 
sinew  and  flesh  and  skin,  but  there  is  no  breath  in 
it.  O  for  that  call,  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O 
breath — to  make  the  natural  spiritual  and  the 
earthly  heavenly  !  '  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh/  even  if  it  be  the  flesh  of  reason,  or 
the  flesh  of  duty,  or  the  flesh  of  virtue — only 
that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  For 
that  Spirit  let  us  pray  and  not  faint.  Every  one 
that  seeketh  findeth— to  him  that  knocketh  it 
shall  be  opened. 

LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL, 
November  13,  1892. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
November  20,  1892. 
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AN  INSPIRED  DEFINITION  OF  INSPIRATION 

2  Peter  i.  21. 

(Revised  Version.) 
Men  spake— from  God. 

IT  is  a  definition  of  inspiration.  A  definition 
simple,  precise,  exhaustive.  c  Men  spoke' — spoke, 
without  ceasing  (even  for  the  moment  of  speak 
ing)  to  be  men  ;  spoke  with  all  those  charac 
teristics,  of  phrase  and  style,  of  thought  and 
mind,  of  position  and  history,  which  mark  and 
make  the  man  ;  yet  '  spoke  from  God,'  with  a 
message  and  mission,  under  an  influence  and  an 
impulse,  a  control  and  a  suggestion,  which  gave 
to  the  word  spoken  a  force  and  a  fire,  a  touch 
and  a  contact,  a  sight  and  an  insight,  unlike 
other  utterances  because  of  a  breath  of  God  in 
it,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Theologians 
talk  of  the  coexistence  of  a  human  element  and 
a  divine  element  in  the  Books  which  form  the 
Bible.  St  Peter  anticipates  all  such  efforts  at 
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definition.  If  the  revised  text  and  with  it 
the  revised  version  may  be  trusted,1  he  sums 
up  all  in  four  words  —  four  in  the  English,  four 
also  in  the  Greek  —  '  men  spake,  from  God.' 

On  this  one  Sunday  in  the  year,  the  2nd 
in  Advent,  our  thoughts  are  authoritatively 
turned  to  the  subject  of  holy  Scripture  :  the 
Collect,  the  Epistle,  the  Gospel  speak  of  it  : 
this  year,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  the  Lesson 
also  speaks  of  it,  and  in  a  passage  so  remark 
able,  and  at  the  same  time  so  difficult,  that  it 
may  well  ask  of  us  a  few  moments  of  thoughtful 
and  serious  consideration. 

St  Peter  in  his  advanced  age,  desirous  to 
leave  behind  him  after  his  decease  an  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  recurs  in 
memory  to  a  wonderful  night  spent  (in  attend 
ance  upon  his  Lord)  on  the  mount  of  the  trans 
figuration. 

He  recalls  a  voice  there  heard  from  what  he 
calls  *  the  excellent  glory,'  '  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.' 

He  regards  this  voice,  heard  with  his  own 
ears,  as  a  powerful  confirmation  of  Old  Testa 
ment  Scripture  in  its  testimony  borne  beforehand 
to  the  Advent  of  Christ.  And  he  charges  his 
readers  not  to  think  of  the  office  of  Old  Testa- 


1  The  received  text  was,  'EXaX/yrrar  oi  d-yiot  e^oD 
The  revised  is,    EX«X?;croj/  dirb  Qtov  avOpo>7roi. 
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ment  Scripture  as  ended  by  the  first  Advent. 
He  compares  'the  prophetic  word,'  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole,  to  a  lamp  burning  in  a 
murky  chamber  till  daybreak  shall  replace  it  by 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  They  might  say,  these 
Christians  of  the  first  century,  '  The  sun  is  risen 
now — the  lamp  is  no  longer  wanted.'  Has  the 
sun  risen  yet,  he  asks,  in  your  hearts  ?  Examine 
yourselves  whether,  in  this  most  elementary 
sense,  you  are  fit  to  dispense  with  the  Bible. 
But,  if  you  are,  still,  remember,  the  great  sun- 
rising  is  not  yet.  The  Advent,  which  prophets 
seemed  to  speak  of  as  one,  has  been  proved,  by 
that  experience  which  is  the  key  of  prophecy, 
really  to  divide  itself  into  a  first  coming  and  a 
second.  Not  till  the  second  Advent  will  the 
lamp  of  the  Bible  have  done  its  work. 

This  thought  introduces  another.  What  is 
the  Bible  ?  Is  it  a  volume  of  human  origination, 
as  it  is  of  course  a  series  of  human  compositions  ? 
Was  it  that  a  long  succession  of  thinkers  and 
seers  offered,  one  by  one,  out  of  their  own  heads, 
a  solution  of  difficult  problems  of  life,  or  of  lin 
gering  mysteries  in  religion  ?  '  No  prophecy  of 
Scripture,'  St  Peter  says— and  he  is  not  limiting 
himself  to  the  predictions  of  Scripture,  he  is 
using  '  prophecy '  in  its  proper  sense  of  '  inspired 
utterance  '  whatever  its  subject— '  No  prophecy 
of  Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation.'  It  is 
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not  a  matter  of  *  individual  solution/  as  if  the 
writer  himself  undertook  to  interpret  some  secret 
of  divine  dealing  for  the  information  or  satisfac 
tion  of  his  readers.  '  No  prophecy/  he  goes  on 
to  say — that  is,  no  book  and  no  section  of 
Scripture,  whatever  its  nature,  whether  predictive 
or  monitory  or  even  historical — '  ever  came/ 
was  ever  brought,  '  by  the  will  of  a  man  ;  but, 
moved  by  a  Holy  Spirit,  men  spake  from  God.' 
No  testimony  could  be  more  explicit  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  Old.  And  it  is  the 
Old  Testament  which  needs  the  testimony. 
Christians  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
New  Testament.  They  understand  that  the 
Saviour  spoke  the  words  of  God  by  an  inspir 
ation  direct  and  self-evidencing.  '  We  speak/ 
He  said,  *  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen.'  They  understand,  on  the  strength 
of  His  own  promise,  that  the  apostles  were 
inspired  by  a  direct  gift  of  insight  into  truth, 
whether  of  fact  or  faith.  For  the  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament  they  can  only  look  to  the 
New.  The  treatment  of  it  by  our  Lord,  His 
constant  appeal  to  it  in  controversy,  His  con 
stant  reference  to  it  as  fulfilled  in  Himself— the 
express  assertion  of  its  inspiration  by  St  Paul 
and  St  Peter — are  the  grounds  on  which  we, 
who  were  never  under  the  Law,  believe  the 
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earlier  and  larger  half  of  the  Bible  to  be,  in 
some  true  sense,  an  integral  part  of  the  inspired 
word  of  God.  *  Man  spake,'  in  it  also,  '  from 
God.' 

But  does  this  explain,  does  this  decide,  does 
this  settle  everything  ?  Does  this  forbid  ques 
tioning,  does  this  preclude  enquiry,  either  as  to  the 
nature,  the  meaning,  the  compass  of  inspiration, 
— or  as  to  the  readings  and  renderings,  the  dates 
and  the  authorships,  the  contents  by  book  and 
chapter,  of  the  volume  for  which  we  claim  this 
august  character,  that  the  breath  of  God  is  in 
it  ?  One  thing  it  ought  to  do.  The  very  word 
'  inspiration,'  the  very  claim  of  a  something 
unique  and  exclusive  for  this  Book  of  books, 
the  Bible,  ought  to  secure  a  tone  of  seriousness, 
ought  to  guarantee  a  spirit  of  earnestness,  in 
all  who  would  touch  the  very  hem  of  the  sub 
ject.  Given  these  two,  the  seriousness  which  is 
one  thing,  and  the  earnestness  which  is  another 
— and  we  may  well  believe  that  the  life  spent 
in  enquiry,  whether  into  the  text  or  into 
the  history  or  into  the  connexion  and  com 
position  of  the  Bible,  may  be  far  more  accept 
able  in  the  sight  of  God,  whatever  its  con 
clusions,  than  the  unenquiring  acceptance  of 
the  whole  on  a  mere  tradition  of  the  elders, 
or  the  angry  acrimonious  condemnation,  as  if 
in  protection  of  God  Himself,  of  the  humble 
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investigator  who  finds  some  things  untenable  in 
the  received  opinion,  and  can  no  longer  echo 
the  platitudes  which  pass  for  beliefs  in  the 
Church-world  of  his  time. 

'  Men  spake.'  '  Human  beings,'  St  Peter  says 
— the  *  men  '  is  emphatic.  Shall  we  blame  those 
who,  first  of  all,  would  ask,  Who  ?  would  busy 
themselves  in  the  endeavour,  by  examination 
and  comparison,  to  learn  what  can  be  learnt  of 
the  authorship  of  particular  books  ;  and  would 
then  go  on  to  ask,  What  ?  in  other  words,  to 
bring  every  appliance,  of  manuscript  and  version 
and  ancient  quotation,  to  bear  upon  the  text  of 
Scripture  ;  to  ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible 
the  very  phrase,  by  word  and  letter,  in  which  the 
thought  of  the  '  human  being  '  who  spake  stamped 
itself  upon  the  page  which  was  to  be  its  record  ? 

Enquiries  like  these  are  only  for  the  learned. 
But  let  us,  who  can  but  look  on  or  listen,  at 
least  refrain  from  denunciations  of  a  process  for 
which  we  ought  to  have  the  deepest  respect — 
not  bound,  indeed,  to  accept,  as  an  authority, 
every  or  indeed  any  conclusion,  but  bound,  as 
a  sacred  duty,  to  encourage  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  *  prove  all  things,'  if  only  for  the 
honour  of  the  Gospel,  the  very  soul  of  which 
is  truth — on  the  very  front  of  which  is  inscribed 
the  command  to  '  search  and  look,'  the  invita 
tion  to  '  come  and  see.' 
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Men  spake.  And  does  not  St  Peter  as 
good  as  say,  And  remained  men  in  the  speak 
ing  ?  Where  is  the  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  inspiring  Spirit  levelled  the  intellects, 
obliterated  the  characteristics,  overwhelmed  the 
peculiarities,  of  the  several  writers,  so  that  St 
Paul,  St  John,  St  James,  St  Peter,  might  be 
mistaken  one  for  the  other  in  the  finished  work  ? 
These  are  the  glosses,  the  fancies,  the  inventions, 
with  which  prejudice  and  fanaticism  have  over 
laid  the  subject,  and  given  great  advantage,  by 
doing  so,  to  the  caviller  and  the  sceptic. 

Men  spake.  And  one  of  them  has  told  us 
how.  By  a  careful  investigation  of  various 
writings  going  before,  and  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  arrange  in  their  true  order  the  facts  of  the 
history  which  he  was  to  chronicle.  You  see 
how  absolutely  independent  the  faith  itself  is  of 
apparent  inaccuracies  or  superficial  discrepancies 
in  the  writings  which  are  its  records.  That 
which  St  Luke  says  of  his  Gospel,  other  evange 
lists  treat  as  not  needing  to  be  said — namely, 
that  God  did  not  flood  with  a  superfluous  and  a 
misleading  illumination  the  page  which  was  to 
be  the  description  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God 
below. 

Men  spake — and  men  wrote — and  they  were 
men  still.  Matters  which  toil  and  pains  could 
ascertain — matters  which  lay  in  the  province  of 
V.  Y 
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intellect,  whether  in  the  way  of  research  or  in 
the  way  of  discovery — matters  for  which  God  had 
provided  the  instrument  of  knowledge  in  the 
human  being  as  by  Him  created,  even  though 
ages  and  generations  might  come  and  go  before 
the  actual  knowledge  was  made  his  own— on 
these  things  inspiration  was  silent.  Men  were 
to  speak,  and  to  speak  to  men,  and,  if  to  speak, 
then  to  speak  in  men's  language,  and,  if  to  speak 
in  men's  language,  then  not  in  the  language  of 
men  who  should  be  born  ten  or  twenty  cen 
turies  later,  but  in  the  language  of  men  then  on 
the  earth — on  their  level,  not  above  it — not  to 
anticipate  science,  not  to  reveal  science,  but  to 
tell  of  things  which  science  could  never  tell  of, 
things  lying  in  a  world  out  of  sight,  the  world  of 
a  spiritual  present,  or  the  world  of  an  invisible 
hereafter. 

Men  spake,  and  in  speaking  were  men  still. 
Even  their  message,  even  the  thing  they  were 
sent  to  tell,  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
human  speech,  through  a  medium  therefore  of 
adaptation  and  accommodation.  St  Paul  him 
self  expresses  this  thought  when  he  says,  'At 
present  we  see  by  a  mirror,  in  riddle  ' — see  but 
the  reflexion  of  the  very  thing  that  is,  hear  but 
in  enigma  the  absolute  truth.  'Then' — in  'that 
world  '—then  at  last  '  face  to  face.' 

If  I  dwell  at  so  much  length  on  this  half  of 
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the  subject,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  it  has  in  it 
the  strength  and  the  comfort  needed  for  these 
times.  I  would  set  the  faith  out  of  reach  of 
cavils  and  controversies  which  have  no  terror 
but  for  the  uninstructed  and  the  superstitious. 
There  is  a  timidity  which  shrinks  from  the  half- 
text,  '  Men  spake,'  only  to  lose  thereby  the 
other  half  also,  '  spake  from  God.'  It  is  only  by 
refusing  to  accept,  with  all  its  consequences,  the 
human  element,  that  we  run  any  risk  of  being 
robbed  of  the  divine.  For  then  we  stake  the 
divinity  of  the  inspiration  upon  a  hypothesis 
which  cannot  maintain  itself,  that  of  an  absence 
of  any  imperfection,  whether  of  fact  or  science, 
whether  of  figure  or  number,  whether  of  date  or 
cipher,  in  the  received  record  of  the  divine  word. 

Men  spake — from  God.  '  Moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.' 

The  two  halves  of  the  text  are  dependent 
upon  each  other. 

Men  spake.  Not  angels — that  is  one  thought. 
Not  machines — that  is  another.  Not  angels— 
or  they  had  no  sympathetic,  no  audible  voice  for 
man.  Not  machines — or  speech  (which  is,  by 
definition,  intelligence  in  communication)  had 
been  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

These  human  beings  spake  from  God.  For 
He  had  something  to  say,  and  to  say  to  man. 

There  is  something  which  God  only  can  say. 
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There  is  something  which  reason  cannot  say, 
nor  experience,  nor  discovery,  nor  the  deepest 
insight,  nor  the  happiest  guessing,  nor  the  most 
sagacious  foresight.  There  is  a  world  of  heaven, 
which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  penetrate.  There 
is  a  world  of  spirit,  impervious  even  to  mind. 
There  is  a  world  beyond  death,  between  which 
and  the  living  there  is  an  impassable  gulf 
fixed.  More  than  this — there  is  a  world  of 
cause  and  consequence,  which  no  moralist  can 
connect  or  piece  together.  There  is  a  world  of 
providence,  which  gives  no  account  of  itself  to 
the  observer.  There  is  a  world  of  divine  deal 
ing — with  lives,  with  souls,  with  nations,  with 
ages — of  which  even  the  inspired  man  must  say, 
'  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent 
for  me :  it  is  high  :  I  cannot  attain  to  it.' 

More  yet  than  this.  There  is  a  fact  of  sin, 
inherited  and  handed  on,  working  everywhere  in 
hearts  and  lives,  spoiling  God's  work  and  ruin 
ing  man's  welfare.  Who  can  tell,  concerning 
this,  whether  indeed  there  is  any  recovery  from 
this  deep,  this  terrible,  this  fatal  fall  ?  Who  can 
tell  whether  this  fact,  this  state,  of  sin  admits 
of  any  sort  of  atonement  such  as  shall  reconcile 
the  sinful  world  with  the  God  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity  ;  whether  for  the  individual 
sinner  there  is  any  sort  of  fountain  opened  in 
which  he  may  wash  and  be  clean  ;  whether  the 
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forgiveness  is  to  be  purchased  by  sacrifice,  and, 
if  so,  by  whose  ;  whether  there  is  any  possibility 
of  an  effectual  purification,  such  as  shall  render 
the  defiled  and  corrupted  being  capable  of  ad 
mission  into  an  eternity  of  blessedness  ?  Who 
can  discover  these  things  ?  Who  can  know 
them  but  God  ?  And  yet  man  needs  to  hear  of 
these  things.  Man's  life  is  low  and  mean  and 
poor  unless  and  until  he  hears  of  them.  And 
they  can  only  be  told  in  one  way.  Wind  and 
fire  and  earthquake  cannot  speak  them.  And 
the  need  is  not  a  want.  Men  can  live  and  die 
quite  contentedly  in  ignorance  of  them.  There 
is  but  one  way  of  getting  them  spoken.  The 
man  must  be  found,  the  man  must  be  educated, 
the  man  must  be  inspired,  who  shall  speak 
them. 

By  one  of  His  special  dealings  God  will  do 
each  of  these  things.  Sometimes  a  child  has 
been  His  choice.  Sometimes  an  old  man.  Some 
times  a  priest — sometimes  a  layman.  Whatever 
the  condition  of  the  person  called,  he  needs 
something  more  to  qualify  him  for  the  particular 
work — which  is  that  of  writing  a  book  in  the 
Bible — often  an  oral  business  in  the  first  instance, 
but  the  writing  is  the  point  today.  He  is  to 
be  a  prophet :  one  of  God's  utterers  :  one  of  the 
immortal  utterers,  whose  utterance,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  to  be  of  no  '  private  interpretation  '- 
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that  is,  not  an  '  individual  solution  '  of  diffi 
culties  or  mysteries— but  something  taught  him 
of  God  to  be  said  to  men — to  the  man  of  all 
time. 

This  is  what  the  writer  of  a  book  in  the 
Bible  was  to  do.  He  was  to  say  something, 
eventually  to  write  something,  which  only  God 
could  tell — something  about  life,  its  real  mean 
ing,  its  true  work  ;  something  about  the  future, 
its  reality,  its  nearness,  its  connexion  with,  its 
dependence  upon,  time  present;  something  about 
the  way  of  peace — how  to  find  forgiveness,  how 
to  get  that  holiness  which  alone  can  see  God. 
These  are  among  the  subjects  of  which  men  had 
to  speak  from  God.  And  with  this  clue,  how 
will  you  find  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
spring  into  new  meaning.  These  topics  run  all 
through  it.  It  was  to  help  men  to  see  this  kind 
of  thing,  that  the  Bible,  and  each  book  of  the 
Bible,  was  written.  It  was  to  show  God  in  some 
new  light — in  some  light  in  which  He  could  not 
have  been  discovered  by  human  wit  or  wisdom  : 
it  was  to  make  Him  real  and  present,  living  and 
acting,  and  so  to  bring  Him  back  into  a  world 
which  had  got  rid  of  Him  :  in  short,  to  secure 
that  result  which  is  so  often  made  the  express 
object  of  particular  paragraphs  of  the  Bible, 
'And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.' 
And  confess  now,  you  who  have  gone  with 
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us  thus  far,  how  utterly  beside  the  mark  of  such 
a  work  as  this  would  have  been  an  inspiration  of 
science,  or  an  inspiration  of  geography,  or  an 
inspiration  of  history,  or  an  inspiration  of  geo 
logy,  astronomy,  botany  or  chemistry.  If  you 
have  ever  been  disturbed  by  an  imputation  of 
error  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  to  the 
order  of  creation,  or  as  to  clays  before  the  sun, 
or  anything  of  that  nature,  dismiss  the  distress 
as  an  ignorance,  as  a  hallucination,  as  an  impiety. 
Say  to  yourself,  Men  spake  :  but  this  not  as  an 
excuse — no,  as  the  glory  of  the  Bible  :  it  was 
not  given  to  teach  science,  or  to  use  scientific 
terms,  or  to  correct  scientific  mistakes :  men 
spake,  and  they  spake  from  God.  He  had  that 
to  tell  which  men  by  searching  could  not  find 
out.  He  set  this  human  being  to  tell  it  to  his 
fellows.  He  put  into  his  mind  and  into  his 
heart  the  thing  that  was  to  be  said.  If  it  was 
to  be  said  at  this  particular  moment,  no  doubt 
•He  told  it  him  at  that  moment.  If  it  was  a 
more  general  truth  to  be  impressed,  the  inspir 
ation  itself  was  not  special  but  inherent  :  the 
man  was  inspired  rather  than  the  book. 

But  O  trust  God  to  do  the  right  thing !  Do 
not  mistrust  Him,  and  summon  Him  to  the  bar 
of  your  poor  intellect,  every  time  that  you  can 
not  quite  see  what  He  was  about.  When  men 
challenge  you  as  to  your  idea  of  inspiration— 
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when  they  say,  How  can  you  account  for  an 
army  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  little  Judah  ? 
how  can  you  account  for  a  slaughter  of  twenty 
thousand  men  in  one  tiny  battle-field  in  Beth- 
horon  or  on  mount  Ephraim  ?  how  can  you 
explain  the  dumb  ass  speaking  with  man's 
voice,  or  Samuel  coming  up  again  at  the  bidding 
of  the  witch  of  Endor,  or  the  sun  standing  still 
over  Gibeon,  or  any  of  the  stock  difficulties 
which  cavillers  call  the  impossibilities  of  the 
Bible  ? — say,  if  you  are  wise,  with  the  three 
Israelites  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  '  I  am  not 
careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.'  Men 
spake — and,  while  they  spake,  they  were  men 
still.  But  they  spake  from  God — and  what  they 
said  from  Him  was  truth  and  nothing  but  truth, 
and  in  it,  thus  spoken,  is  the  very  light  of  my 
life.  Never  will  I  part  with  that  light,  till  I 
reach  a  world  which  no  longer  wants  it,  because 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
light  thereof. 

TEMPLE  CHURCH, 
December  4,  1 892. 
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Bishop  of  Winchester.      Cr.  8vo.      los.  net. 

TIMES.—"  This  book  will  be  found  by  students  to  be  a  very  useful  supplement  and 

companion  to  the  learned  Dr.  Drummond's  important  work,  Philo  Judceus" 

The  Psalms — 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  PSALTER.  The  Student's  Edition. 
Being  an  Edition  with  briefer  Notes  of  "The  Psalms  Chrono 
logically  Arranged  by  Four  Friends."  Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PSALMS.  With  Introductions  and  Critical  Notes.  By  A.  C. 
JENNINGS,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  LOWE,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  2nd 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.  Edited  with  Comments  and  Reflections 
for  the  Use  of  Jewish  Parents  and  Children.  By  C.  G.  MONTE- 
FIORE.  Crown  8vo.  is.  net. 

Isaiah — 

ISAIAH  XL.— LXVI.  With  the  Shorter  Prophecies  allied  to  it 
By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  With  Notes.  Crown  8vo.  55. 

A  BIBLE -READING  FOR  SCHOOLS.  The  Great  Prophecy  of 
Israel's  Restoration  (Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.)  Arranged  and  Edited  for 
Young  Learners.  By  the  same.  4th  Edition.  Pott  Svo.  is. 

Zechariah — 

THE  HEBREW  STUDENT'S  COMMENTARY  ON  ZECH- 
ARIAH,  Hebrew  and  LXX.  By  W.  H.  LOWE,  M.A.  Svo. 
i  os.  6d. 

THE    NEW   TESTAMENT 

THE  AKHMIM  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPEL  OF  ST.  PETER.  By  H.  B.  SWETE,  D.D.  Svo.  53.  net. 
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THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  A 
Study  of  Primitive  Christian  Teaching.  By  H.  B.  SWETE,  D.D. 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

GUARDIAN.— "All  English  students  of  the  New  Testament  have  reason  to  be 
deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Swete  for  this  masterly  and,  we  might  almost  venture  to  say, 
exhaustive  hook  on  a  profoundly  important  subject." 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  DOCTRINE  IN  THE  NEW  TESTA 
MENT :  The  Bampton  Lectures,  1864.  By  Canon  THOMAS 

DEHANY  BERNARD,  M.A.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
HANDBOOK    TO    THE   TEXTUAL    CRITICISM    OF   NEW 

TESTAMENT.     By  F.  G.  KENYON,  D.Litt.,  Assistant   Keeper 

of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.      8vo.      los.  net. 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

Eight  Lectures.    By  Professor  E.  C.  MOORE  of  Harvard  University. 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d.  net. 
THE  MESSAGES  OF  THE  BOOKS.     Being  Discourses  and  Notes 

on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Dean  FARRAR.    8vo.    143. 
ON  A  FRESH  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTA- 

MENT.     With  an   Appendix  on  the  last   Petition  of  the  Lord's 

Prayer.      By  Bishop  LIGHTFOOT.    Crown  8vo.     75.  6d. 
DISSERTATIONS   ON   THE   APOSTOLIC    AGE.      By   Bishop 

LIGHTFOOT.     8vo.      143. 

BIBLICAL  ESSAYS.     By  Bishop  LIGHTFOOT.     8vo.     123. 
THE  UNITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.     By  F.  D.  MAURICE. 

2nd  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     I2s. 
A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CANON 

OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DURING  THE  FIRST  FOUR 

CENTURIES.     By  Right  Rev.  Bishop  WESTCOTT.     7th  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     IDS.  6d. 
THE  STUDENT'S  LIFE  OF  JESUS.     By  G.  H.  GILBERT,  Ph.D. 

Crown  8vo.      5s.  net. 
THE  STUDENT'S  LIFE  OF  PAUL.     By  G.  H.  GILBERT,  Ph.D. 

Crown  8vo.     55.  net. 
THE  REVELATION  OF  JESUS  :  A  Study  of  the  Primary  Sources 

of  Christianity.     By  G.  H.  GILBERT,  Ph.D.     Crown  8vo.     55.  net. 
THE  FIRST  INTERPRETERS  OF  JESUS.     By  G.  H.  GILBERT, 

Ph.D.     Crown  8vo.      53.  net. 
A    LIFE    OF    JESUS     CHRIST    IN     MODERN    ENGLISH. 

Compiled  from  the  Gospels  by  Rev.  JAMES  SMITH.     Pott  8vo. 

6d.  net. 
NEW     TESTAMENT     HANDBOOKS.        Edited     by    SHAILER 

MATHEWS,  Professor  of  New  Test.  Hist,  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES  IN  PALES 
TINE  (175  B.c.-7o  A.D.).  By  SHAILER  MATHEWS,  A.M. 
Crown  8vo.  45.  6d.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  43.  6d.  net. 

THE  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT.  By  EZRA  P.  GOULD,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  45.  6d.  net. 
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A    HISTORY   OF   THE   HIGHER    CRITICISM    OF    THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.     By  Prof.  H.  S.  NASH.     45.  6d.  net 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.      By 

B.  W.  BACON,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.     45.  6d.  net. 
THE   TEACHING   OF  JESUS.     By   G.   B.    STEVENS,    D.D. 

Crown  8vo.     45.  6d.  net. 
THE   ETHICS  OF  JESUS.      By  II.   C.  KING,  D.D.     Crown 

8vo.      6s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  GREEK.  The 
Text  revised  by  Bishop  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  F.  J.  A. 
HORT,  D.D.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  IDS.  6d.  each.— Vol.  I. 
Text ;  II.  Introduction  and  Appendix. 

Library  Edition.    8vo.     IDS.  net.     \Text  in  Macmillan  Greek  Type. 
,  School  Edition.      I2mo,   cloth,   43.   6d. ;  roan,   53.  6d. ;    morocco, 

6s.  6d.  ;  India  Paper  Edition,  limp  calf,  73.  6d.  net. 
Writing  Paper  Edition  for  Marginal  Notes,  8vo,  5$.  net. 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  GREEK.     The 
Text    revised    by   Bishop  WESTCOTT,   D.D.,   and   Prof.    F.  J.  A. 
HORT,  D.D.     To  which  is  added  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament  by  W.  J.  HICKIE,  M.A.     Pott  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  W.  J.  HICKIE,  M.A.     Pott  8vo.     33. 

GRAMMAR  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  By  Prof.  F. 
BLASS,  University  of  Halle.  Auth.  English  Trans.  8vo.  I5s.net. 

THE  GOSPELS — 

THE  SYRO-LATIN  TEXT  OF  THE  GOSPELS.     By  FREDERIC 

HENRY  CHASE,  D.D.     8vo.     75.  6d.  net. 

The  sequel  of  an  essay  by  Dr.  Chase  on  the  old  Syriac  element  in  the 
text  of  Codex  Bezae. 

SYNOPTICON  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Common  Matter  of  the  Synop 
tic  Gospels.  By  W.  G.  RUSHBROOKE.  Printed  in  Colours.  410. 
355.  net.  Indispensable  to  a  Theological  Student. 

THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  a 
Commentary,  by  C.  G.  MONTEFIORE  ;  together  with  a  Series  of 
Additional  Notes  by  I.  ABRAHAMS.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  i8s.  net. 

SOME  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  OF 
JESUS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS. 
By  C.  G.  MONTEFIORE.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  GOSPELS  IN  GREEK.  With  various 
Readings  and  Critical  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  WRIGHT, 
B.D.,  Vice-President  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge.  Third 
Edition,  Revised.  Demy  4to.  IDS.  net. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.  By  Rev. 
ARTHUR  WRIGHT.  Crown  8vo.  53. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 
By  Right  Rev.  Bishop  WESTCOTT.  8th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 
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FOUR  LECTURES   ON   THE    EARLY    HISTORY    OF    THE 

GOSPELS.      By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  WILKINSON,  M.A.,  Rector  of 

Stock  Gaylard,  Dorset.     Crown  8vo.     35.  net, 
THE  LEADING   IDEAS   OF  THE  GOSPELS.      By  W.   ALEX- 

ANDER,  D.D.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  Dublin,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Archbishop  of 

Armagh,  and  Lord  Primate  of  All  Ireland.     New  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 
TWO    LECTURES    ON    THE    GOSPELS.       By  F.   CRAWFORD 

BURKITT,  M.A.      Crown  8vo.      2s.  6d.  net. 

Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW.  Greek  Text 
as  Revised  by  Bishop  WESTCOTT  and  Dr.  HORT.  With  Intro 
duction  and  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  SLOMAN,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—"'  It  is  sound  and  helpful,  and  the  brief  introduc 
tion  on  Hellenistic  Greek  is  particularly  good." 

Gospel  of  St.  Mark— 

THE    GREEK    TEXT.       With    Introduction,   Notes,   and    Indices. 
By  Rev.    H.    B.    SWETE,    D.D.,    Regius    Professor    of   Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.      2nd  Edition.      8vo.      1 55. 
TIMES. — "A  learned  and  scholarly  performance,  up  to  date  with  the  most  recent 
advances  in  New  Testament  criticism." 

THE  EARLIEST  GOSPEL.  A  Historico-Critical  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  with  Text,  Translation,  and  In 
troduction.  By  ALLAN  MENZIES,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical 
Criticism,  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke— 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  LUKE.     The  Greek  Text 
as  Revised  by  Bishop  WESTCOTT  and  Dr.  HORT.   With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  BOND,  M.A.      Fcap.  8vo.      2s.  6d. 
GLASGOW  HERALD.—  "The  notes  are  short  and  crisp— suggestive  rather  than 
exhaustive." 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  By  F.  D.  MAURICE. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  LUKE  IN  GREEK, 
AFTER  THE  WESTCOTT  AND  IIORT  TEXT.  Edited, 
with  Parallels,  Illustrations,  Various  Readings,  and  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  ARTHUR  WRIGHT,  M.A.  Demy  4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Gospel  of  St.  John— 

THE  CENTRAL  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST.  Being  a  Study  and 
Exposition  of  St.  John,  Chapters  XIII.  to  XVII.  By  Rev.  CANON 
BERNARD,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

EXPOSITOR  Y  TIMES. — "  Quite  recently  we  have  had  an  exposition  by  him  whom 
many  call  the  greatest  expositor  living.  But  Canon  Bernard's  work  is  still  the  work  that 
will  help  the  preacher  most." 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN.   By  F.  D.  MAURICE.   Cr.Svo.   33. 6d. 
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THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

ADDRESSES  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By 
the  late  ARCHBISHOP  BENSON.  With  an  Introduction  by 
ADELINE,  DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD.  Super  Royal  8vo.  2 is.  net 

THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ACTS  OF 
THE  APOSTLES.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1900-1. 
By  F.  H.  CHASE,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  OLD  S YRIAC  ELEMENT  IN  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  CODEX 
BEZAE.  By  F.  H.  CHASE,  D.D.  8vo.  75.  6d.  net. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  IN  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH. 
With  Notes  by  Rev.  F.  RENDALL,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "Mr.  Kendall  has  given  us  a  very  useful  as  well  as  a 
very  scholarly  book." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—11  Mr.  Kendall  is  a  careful  scholar  and  a  thought 
ful  writer,  and  the  student  may  learn  a  good  deal  from  his  commentary." 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  F.  D.  MAURICE.  Cr. 
8vo.  35.  6d. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Being  the  Greek  Text  as 
Revised  by  Bishop  WESTCOTT  and  Dr.  HORT.  With  Explanatory 
Notes  by  T.  E.  PAGE,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  35.  6d. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  Authorised  Version,  with  Intro 
duction  and  Notes,  by  T.  E.  PAGE,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S. 
WALPOLE,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE    CHURCH  OF  THE  FIRST  DAYS.       THE    CHURCH   OF 
JERUSALEM.     THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  GENTILES.     THE  CHURCH 
OF  THE  WORLD.      Lectures  on   the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.      By 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.     Crown  8vo.      IDS.  6d. 
THE  EPISTLES— The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul— 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.  The  Greek  Text, 
with  English  Notes.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  yth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

ST.  _  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.  A  New  Transla 
tion  by  Rev.  W.  G.  RUTHERFORD.  8vo.  33.  6d.  net. 

PILOT. — "Small  as  the  volume  is,  it  has  very  much  to  say,  not  only  to  professed 
students  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  The 
layman  who  buys  the  book  will  be  grateful  to  one  who  helps  him  to  realise  that  this  per 
plexing  Epistle  '  was  once  a  plain  letter  concerned  with  a  theme  which  plain  men  might 
understand. 

PROLEGOMENA  TO  ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE 
ROMANS  AND  THE  EPHESIANS.  By  Rev.  F.  J.  A.  HORT. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TIMES.—"  Will  be  welcomed  by  all  theologians  as  '  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  those  Epistles  '  as  the  editor  of  the  volume  justly  calls  it." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "The  lectures  are  an  important  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  famous  Epistles  of  which  they  treat." 

ST.   PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.      An  Essay  on 

its  Destination  and  Date.     By  E.   H.  ASKWITH,  D.D.     Crown 

8vo.      33.  6d.  net. 
ST.    PAULAS    EPISTLE    TO    THE    GALATIANS.      A    Revised 

Text,    with  Introduction,    Notes,  and   Dissertations.      By   Bishop 

LIGHTFOOT.      i  oth  Edition.     8vo.      125. 
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SAINT  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.  The  Greek 
Text  with  Notes  and  Addenda.  By  the  late  BROOKE  Foss  WEST- 
COTT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.  A  Revised 
Text  and  Translation,  with  Exposition  and  Notes.  By  J.  ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  I2s. 

GUARDIAN. — "  Although  we  have  some  good  commentaries  on  Ephesians,  ...  no 
one  who  has  studied  this  Epistle  would  say  that  there  was  no  need  for  further  light  and 
leading ;  and  the  present  volume  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground  which  has  not  been 
covered,  or  not  nearly  so  well  covered,  before." 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.  An  Exposition. 
By  J.  ARMITAGE  ROBINSON,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.  A  Revised 
Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dissertations.  By  Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT.  Qth  Edition.  8vo.  125. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.  With  transla 
tion,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for  English  Readers.  By  Very  Rev 
C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  Crown  Svo.  53. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS  AND  TO 
PHILEMON.  A  Revised  Text,  with  Introductions,  etc.  By 
Bishop  LIGHTFOOT.  gth  Edition.  Svo.  I2s. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS.  Analysis  and  Ex 
amination  Notes.  By  Rev.  G.  W.  GARROD.  Crown  Svo.  35.  net. 

THE  EPISTLES    OF   ST.    PAUL   TO   THE   CORINTHIANS. 

A  Study,  Personal  and  Historical,  of  the  Date  and  Composition 

of  the    Epistles.       By   GERALD    H.    KENDALL,    M.A.,    Litt.D. 

Crown  Svo.      33.  net. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THESSALONIAN  EPISTLES. 

By  E.  H.  ASKWITH,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  Svo.      45.  net. 

ST.    PAUL'S   EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.       The 

Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  GEORGE  MILLIGAN, 

D.D.      Svo.      I2s. 
ST.    PAUL'S    EPISTLES  TO  THE   THESSALONIANS    AND 

TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.      A  New  Translation  by  Rev.  W. 

G.  RUTHERFORD.      Svo.     35.  6d.  net. 

GUARDIAN. — "Those  who  can  compare  it  not  only  with  other  English  Versions, 
but  with  the  Greek,  will  find  that  it  is  an  illuminating  paraphrase,  and  will  often  be 
charmed  by  its  felicitous  renderings." 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.  With 
Analysis  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  GARROD,  B.A.  Crown 
Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.  With 
Analysis  and  Notes  by  Rev.  G.  W.  GARROD.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.    For  English  Readers.    Part  I.  con- 

taining  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.      By  Very  Rev.  C. 

J.  VAUGHAN.     2nd  Edition.     8vo.      Sewed,      is.  6d. 
NOTES  ON  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  FROM  UNPUBLISHED 

COMMENTARIES.      By   Bishop   LIGHTFOOT,    D.D.      Second 

Edition.      8vo.      125. 
THE  LETTERS    OF    ST.    PAUL    TO    SEVEN    CHURCHES 

AND  THREE  FRIENDS.      With  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews. 

Translated    by    ARTHUR    S.    WAY,    D.Litt.       Second    Edition. 

Crown  8vo.      55.  net. 
ANALYSIS  OF  CERTAIN  OF  ST.   PAUL'S  EPISTLES.      Re 

printed  from  Bishop  LIGHTFOOT'S  Commentaries.      With  Preface 

by  the  LORD  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM.     Fcap.  8vo.      is.  net. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter— 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PETER,  I.  i  to  II.  17.    The  Greek 

Text,   with  Introductory    Lecture,   Commentary,    and    additional 

Notes.    By  the  late  F.  J.  A.  HORT,  D.  D.  ,  D.  C.  L.  ,  LL.  D.   8vo    6s 
THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    OF    ST.    PETER   (Greek  Text).      By 

Canon  J.  HOWARD  B.  MASTERMAN.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d.  net. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter— 
THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JUDE  AND  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE 

OF  ST.    PETER.      Greek  Text,  with    Introduction,  Notes,   and 

Comments.    By  JOSEPH  B.  MAYOR,  M.A.,  Litt.D.    8vo.    145.  net. 

NATION.—"  An  edition  which  will  rank  for  many  years  as  the  most  generous  and 
probably  the  most  competent  in  existence  .  .  .  For  its  excellence  the  scholar  will  seek 
in  vain  elsewhere." 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James— 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Intro 
duction,  Commentary  as  far  as  Chap.  iv.  Verse  7,  and  Additional 
Notes  By  the  late  F.  J.  A.  HORT,  D.D.  8vo.  53. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Intro- 
duction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  JOSEPH  B.  MAYOR,  M.A.  3rd 
Edition.  8vo.  145.  net. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John— 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.      By  F.  D.  MAURICE.      Crown 

8vo.      35.  6d. 
THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.      The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes. 

By  Right  Rev.  Bishop  WESTCOTT.     4th  Edition.     8vo.     125.  6d. 

GUARDIAN.—"  It  contains  a  new  or  rather  revised  text,  with  careful  critical  remarks 
1  helps;  very  copious  footnotes  on  the  text;  and  after  each  of  the  chapters 
longer  and  more  elaborate  notes  in  treatment  of  leading  or  difficult  questions,  whether  in 
espect  of  reading  or  theology.  .  .  .  Dr.  Westcott  has  accumulated  round  them  so  much 
matter  that,  if  not  new,  was  forgotten,  or  generally  unobserved,  and  has  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  their  language,  theology,  and  characteristics.  .  .  .  The  notes,  critical 


,  ,  .  .  .  .  , 

lustrative,  and  exegetical,  which  are  given  beneath  the  text,  are  extraordinarily  f 
caretul.  ...    1  hey  exhibit  the  same  minute  analysis  of  every  phrase  and  word,  th 
scrupulous  weighing  of  every  inflection  and  variation  that  characterised  Dr.  We 
commentary  on  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a  syllable  throughout  the  Epistles 
which  is  dismissed  without  havin     underone  the  most  anxious  interr" 


ily  full  and 
the  same 


g  undergone  the  most  anxious  interrogation. 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS  IN  GREEK  AND 
ENGLISH.  With  Notes.  By  Rev.  F.  REN  BALL.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  English  Text,  with  Com 
mentary.  By  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  With  Notes.  By  Very 
Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

TIMES.— "  The  name  and  reputation  of  the  Dean  of  Llandaff  are  a  better  recom 
mendation  than  we  can  give  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Greek  text,  with  notes  ; 
an  edition  which  represents  the  results  of  more  than  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  training 
of  students  for  ordination." 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  The  Greek  Text,  with 
Notes  and  Essays.  By  Right  Rev.  Bishop  WESTCOTT.  8vo.  145. 

GUARDIAN.—"-  In  form  this  is  a  companion  volume  to  that  upon  the  Epistles  of  St. 
John.  The  type  is  excellent,  the  printing  careful,  the  index  thorough  ;  and  the  volume 
contains  a  full  introduction,  followed  by  the  Greek  text,  with  a  running  commentary,  and 
a  number  of  additional  notes  on  verbal  and  doctrinal  points  which  needed  fuller  discus 
sion.  .  .  .  His  conception  of  inspiration  is  further  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Epistle,  and  the  additional  notes  that  bear  on  this  point  deserve  very 
careful  study.  The  spirit  in  which  the  student  should  approach  the  perplexing  questions 
of  Old  Testament  criticism  could  not  be  better  described  than  it  is  in  the  last  essay. 

The  Book  of  Revelations— 

THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  ST.  JOHN.  The  Greek  Text,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Indices.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  IT.  B. 
SWETE,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  158. 

CHURCH  TIMES.—"  We  may  at  once  say  that  no  student  of  the  Apocalypse  will 
in  the  future  be  able  to  do  without  it.  Dr.  Swete's  treatment  is  exhaustive  and 
impartial,  his  personal  modesty  with  regard  to  expressions  of  opinion  is  great,  while  his 
knowledge  is  wide  and  varied,  and  his  method  is  characterised  by  intense  reverence.  .  .  . 
The  commentary  is  a  model  of  painstaking  care  and  thought,  and  particularly  strong  on 
its  linguistic  side." 

THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  ST.  JOHN.  I. -III.  The  Greek  Text, 
with  Introduction,  Commentary,  and  Additional  Notes.  By  the 
late  F.  J.  A.  HCRT,  D.I).  8vo.  5s. 

GUARDIAN.—"  It  is  rich  in  thought  and  learning  and  critical  skill,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  all  the  praise  that  Dr.  Sanday  bestows  on  it  in  the  Preface  which  he  has  supplied. 

THE    APOCALYPSE.       A   Study.       By    ARCHBISHOP    BENSON. 

8vo.      8s.  6d.  net. 
DISCUSSIONS   ON    THE   APOCALYPSE.       By  Rev.    Prof.  W. 

MILLIGAN.      Crown  8vo.      55. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN.      By  Very 

Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.      5th  Edition.     Crown  8vo.      los.  6d. 


THE  BIBLE  WORD-BOOK.      By  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  Litt.D., 
LL.D.      2nd  Edition.      Crown  8vo.      7s.  6d. 
C 
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Christian  dburcb,  Ibiator?  of  tbe 

Bury  (Professor  J.  B.)— THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  AND 
HIS  PLACE  IN  HISTORY.  8vo.  123.  net. 

Cheetham  (Archdeacon).— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH  DURING  THE  FIRST  SIX  CENTURIES.  Cr. 
8vo.  i  os.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH    SINCE   THE 
REFORMATION.      Crown  8vo.      IDS.  6cl. 

Gwatkin(H.  M.)— SELECTIONS  FROM  EARLY  WRITERS 
Illustrative  of  Church  History  to  the  Time  of  Constantine.      2nd 
Edition.      Revised  and  Enlarged.      Cr.  8vo.      45.  6d.  net. 
EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY  TO  A.D.  313.    2  vols.   8vo.    175.  net. 

SPECTA  TOR. — "  Professor  Gwatkin's  book,  the  result,  it  is  clear,  oflong  and  close 
study,  will  be  found  illuminating  by  every  serious  student  of  the  subject." 

Hardwick  (Archdeacon).— A  P1ISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH.  Middle  Age.  Ed.  by  Bishop  STUBBS.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING  THE 

REFORMATION.  Revised  by  Bishop  STUBBS.  Cr.  8vo.    IDS.  6d. 
Hort    (Dr.    F.    J.    A.)  — TWO     DISSERTATIONS.        I.     On 

MOXOPENHS  0EOS  in   Scripture   and   Tradition.      II.    On  the 

"  Constantinopolitan  "    Creed   and    other    Eastern    Creeds   of  the 

Fourth  Century.     8vo.     73.  6d. 

JUDAISTIC  CHRISTIANITY.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  ECCLESIA.      A  Course  of  Lectures   on   the 

Early  History  and  Early  Conceptions  of  the  Ecclesia,  and  Four 

Sermons.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 
Kriiger    (Dr.     G.)— HISTORY    OF     EARLY    CHRISTIAN 

LITERATURE  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES.    Cr. 

8vo.     8s.  6d.  net. 
Lea  (Dr.  Henry  C.)— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INQUISITION 

OF  SPAIN.      In  4  volumes.      8vo.      los.  6d.  net  each. 
THE   INQUISITION   IN   THE   SPANISH   DEPENDENCIES  : 

SICILY  —  NAPLES  —  SARDINIA  —  MILAN  —  THE  CAN 
ARIES  —  MEXICO  —  PERU  —  NEW    GRANADA.        8vo. 

i  os.  6d.  net. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  INQUISITION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

3  vols.      8vo.      3i.s.  6d.  net. 
Lowrie  (W.)— CHRISTIAN    ART    AND    ARCHEOLOGY: 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  EARLY 

CHURCH.     Crown  8vo.      los.  6d. 
Sohm     (Prof.)  — OUTLINES     OF     CHURCH     HISTORY. 

Translated  by  Miss  MAY  SINCLAIR.      With  a  Preface  by  Prof.  H. 

M.  GWATKIN,  M.A.      Crown  8vo.      33.  6d. 
Vaughan  (Very  Rev.  C.  J.)— THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FIRST 

DAYS.     THE  CHURCH  OF  JERUSALEM.     THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 

GENTILES.    THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  WORLD.    Crown  8vo.    IDS.  6d. 
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Westcott  (Bishop).— THE  TWO  EMPIRES  :  THE  CHURCH 
AND  THE  WORLD.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 

GUARDIA^N. — "The    book    is   learned,    acute,    and    suggestive    throughout,    and 
furnishes  a  vivid  picture  of  the  history  of  the  Church  till  the  Council  of  Nicata."' 


Hbe  Cburcb  of 

Catechism  of— 

CATECHISM  AND  CONFIRMATION.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  P. 
ALDOUS.  Pott  8vo.  is.  net. 

THOSE  HOLY  MYSTERIES.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  P.  ALDOUS.  Pott 
8vo.  is.  net. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND.  By  Rev.  Canon  MACLEAR.  Pott  8vo.  is.  6d. 

A  FIRST  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  with  Scripture  Proofs  for  Junior 
Classes  and  Schools.  By  the  same.  Pott  8vo.  6d. 

THE  ORDER  OF  CONFIRMATION,  with  Prayers  and  Devo 
tions.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  MACLEAR.  32mo.  6d. 

NOTES  FOR  LECTURES  ON  CONFIRMATION.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.  Pott  8vo.  is.  6d. 

THE  BAPTISMAL  OFFICE  AND  THE  ORDER  OF  CON 
FIRMATION.  By  the  Rev.  F.  PROCTER  and  the  Rev.  CANON 
MACLEAR.  Pott  8vo.  6d. 

Disestablishment — 

DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOWMENT.  What  are 
they?  By  E.  A.  FREEMAN.  Crown  8vo.  Sewed,  6d. 

A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT.  By  ROUNDELL,  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Dissent  in  its  Relation  to — 

DISSENT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG 
LAND.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  CURTEIS.  Bampton  Lectures  for  1871. 
Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

History  of — 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH.  Edited  by  the  late 
DEAN  STEPHENS  and  the  Rev.  W.  HUNT,  D.Litt.  In  Nine 
Volumes.  Crown  8vo. 

Vol.  I.  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  TO  THE  NORMAN  CON 
QUEST  (597-1066).  By  the  Rev.  W.  HUNT.  75.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  FROM  THE  NOR 
MAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  EDWARD 
I.  (1066-1272).  By  DEAN  STEPHENS.  7s.  6d. 
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History — continued. 

Vol.  III.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE  FOUR 
TEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES  (1272-1486). 
By  the  Rev.  CANON  CAPES,  sometime  Reader  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  73.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE  SIX 
TEENTH  CENTURY,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
HENRY  VIII.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MARY  (1509-1558). 
By  JAMES  GAIRDNER,  C.B.,  LL.D.  75.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF 
ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES  I.  (1558-1625).  By  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  FRERE.  75.  6d. 

Vol.  VI.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  FROM  THE  ACCES 
SION  OF  CHARLES  I.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ANNE 
(1625-1714).  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  HUTTON,  B.D.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  73.  6d. 

Vol.  VII.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  FROM  THE  ACCES 
SION  OF  GEORGE  I.  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (1714-1800).  By  the  late  Rev. 
Canon  OVERTON,  D.D.,andtheRev.  F.  RELTON,  A.K.C.  7s.  6d. 

In  the  press. 

Vols.  VIII  and  IX.     THE  ENGLISH   CHURCH   IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY.     By  F.  W.  CORNISH,  M.A., 
Vice-Provost  of  Eton  College.     7s.  6d.  each. 
THE   STATE   AND    THE  CHURCH.       By   the   Hon.   ARTHUR 

ELLIOT.     Crown  8vo.      2s.  6d. 

LOLLARD Y  AND  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND.  An 
Historical  Survey.  By  JAMES  GAIRDNER,  C.B. ,  Hon.  LL.D. 
Edin.  2  vols.  8vo.  2 is.  net. 

ATHENAEUM. — "A  work  of  the  highest  standard,  wherein  is  marshalled,  with 
innate  honesty  of  purpose,  an  abundance  of  facts  concerning  a  most  complex  and  per 
plexing  period  of  English  history  in  Church  and  State." 

DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  ENGLISH  CHURCH 
HISTORY.  Compiled  from  Original  Sources  by  HENRY  GEE, 
B.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  J.  HARDY,  F.S.A.  Cr.  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH.  Essays  on  its  History  and  Constitu 
tion,  and  Criticisms  of  its  Present  Administration.  By  H.  HENSLEY 
HENSON,  B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  J.  LLEWELYN  DAVIES,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Holy  Communion — 

THE     COMMUNION     SERVICE    FROM     THE     BOOK    OF 

COMMON    PRAYER,   with  Select  Readings  from  the  Writings 

of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE.      Edited  by  Bishop  COLENSO.     6th 

Edition.      i6mo.      2s.  6d. 
FIRST  COMMUNION,  with   Prayers   and  Devotions  for  the  newly 

Confirmed.      By  Rev.  Canon  MACLEAR.      321110.      6d. 
A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CONFIRMATION  AND 

FIRST  COMMUNION,   with  Prayers  and   Devotions.      By  the 

same.      32mo.      2s. 
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Liturgy— 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CREEDS.  By  Rev.  Canon 
MACLEAR.  Pott  8vo.  33.  6d. 

CHURCH  QUARTERL  Y  REVIEW.—"  Mr.  Maclear's  text-books  of  Bible  history 
are  so  well  known  that  to  praise  them  is  unnecessary.  He  has  now  added  to  them  An 
Introduction  to  the  Creeds,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  admirable.  The  book 
consists,  first,  of  an  historical  introduction,  occupying  53  pages,  then  an  exposition  of 
the  twelve  articles  of  the  Creed  extending  to  page  299,  an  appendix  containing  the  texts 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Creeds,  and  lastly,  three  indices  which,  as  far  as  we  have 
tested  them,  we  must  pronounce  very  good.  .  .  .  We  may  add  that  we  know  already 
that  the  book  has  been  used  with  great  advantage  in  ordinary  parochial  work." 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Rev.  G.  F.  MACLEAR,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  i  os.  6d. 

The  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY  at  the  Church  Congress  spoke  of  this  as  "  a  book  which 
will  doubtless  have,  as  it  deserves,  large  circulation." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.— "Theological  students  and  others  will  find  this  com 
prehensive  yet  concise  volume  most  valuable." 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "A  valuable  addition  to  the  well-known  series  of  Theo 
logical  Manuals  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan." 

CHURCH  TIMES. — "Those  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  must  often  have  felt  the  want  of  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Maclear, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Williams,  has  just  published." 

NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 
With  a  rationale  of  its  Offices  on  the  basis  of  the  former  Work  by 
FRANCIS  PROCTER,  M.A.  Revised  and  re-written  by  WALTER 
HOWARD  FRERE,  M.A.,  Priest  of  the  Community  of  the  Resur 
rection.  Second  Impression.  Crown  8vo.  I2s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF 
COMMON  PRAYER.  By  Rev.  F.  PROCTER  and  Rev.  Canon 
MACLEAR.  Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

TWELVE  DISCOURSES  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  LITURGY  AND  WORSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN.  4th  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Historical  and  Biographical — 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  COMMUNION. 
Hulsean  Lectures,  1894-95.  By  ALFRED  BARRY,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
formerly  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  author's  preface  says  :  "  The  one  object  of  these  lectures — delivered 
on  the  Hulsean  Foundation  in  1894-95 — is  to  make  some  slight  contribu 
tion  to  that  awakening  of  interest  in  the  extraordinary  religious  mission  of 
England  which  seems  happily  characteristic  of  the  present  time. " 

DAILY  NEWS.— •"  These  lectures  are  particularly  interesting  as  containing  the  case 
for  the  Christian  missions  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  attack  them  in  some 
quarters." 
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Historical  and  Biographical — continued. 

LIVES  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY.  From 
St.  Augustine  to  Juxon.  By  the  Very  Rev.  WALTER  FARQUHAR 
HOOK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Demy  8vo.  The  volumes  sold 
separately  as  follows  :— Vol.  I.,  155.  ;  Vol.  II.,  155.  ;  Vol.  V., 
155.  ;  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  305.  ;  Vol.  VIII.,  1 55.  ;  Vol.  X., 
155.;  Vol.  XL,  iSs. 

A  THEN&UM*—"'HM  most  impartial,  the  most  instructive,  and  the  most  interest 
ing  of  histories. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  BROOKE  FOSS 
WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  By  his  Son, 
the  Rev.  ARTHUR  WESTCOTT.  With  Photogravure  Portraits. 
2  vols.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  175.  net.  Abridged  edition  in  One 
Vol.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE.  By  SEVEN  FRIENDS. 
Edited  by  E.  G.  SANDFORD.  With  Photogravure  and  other 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo.  365.  net. 

RUGBY  MEMOIR  OF  ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE,  1857-1869. 
By  F.  E.  KITCHENER,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  1862- 
1875.  With  Portrait.  8vo.  Sewed,  is.  6d.  net. 

FREDERICK  TEMPLE.  An  Appreciation.  By  E.  G.  SANDFORD, 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter.  With  a  Biographical  Introduction  by 
WILLIAM  TEMPLE,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  son  of 
the  Archbishop.  With  Frontispiece.  8vo.  45.  net. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ARCHBISHOP  BENSON.  By  his 
SON.  Abridged  Edition.  In  one  Vol.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

CHARLOTTE  MARY  YONGE  :  HER  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

By  CHRISTABEL  COLERIDGE.    With  Portraits.    8vo.    i2s.6d.net. 
LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  AMBROSE  PHILLIPPS  DE  LISLE. 

By  E.  S.  PURCELL.     Two  Vols.      8vo.     255.  net. 

THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT.  Twelve  Years,  1833-45.  By 
DEAN  CHURCH.  Globe  8vo.  45.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  R.  W.  CHURCH,  late  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's.  Globe  8vo.  45.  net. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  FENTON  JOHN  ANTHONY 
HORT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  sometime  Hulsean  Professor  and 
Lady  Margaret's  Reader  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
By  his  Son,  ARTHUR  FENTON  HORT,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  two  Vols.  With  Portrait.  Ex.  Cr.  8vo. 
175.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE.  Chiefly 
told  in  his  own  letters.  Edited  by  his  Son,  FREDERICK  MAURICE. 
With  Portraits.  Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  i6s. 
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Historical  and  Biographical — continued. 

MEMORIALS.     (PART  I.)  FAMILY  AND  PERSONAL,  1766- 
1865.     By  ROUNDELL,  EARL  OF  SELBORNE.     With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.   TwoVols.   8vo.    25s.net.   (PART  II.)  PERSONAL 
AND  POLITICAL,  1865-1895.      TwoVols.      25s.net. 
LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM   JOHN   BUTLER,    late 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  sometime  Vicar  of  Wantage.     8vo.     12s.  6d.  net. 
LIFE  OF  ROBERT  MACHRAY,   D.D.,   Archbishop  of  Rupert's 
Land,  Primate  of  All  Canada.      By  ROBERT  MACHRAY.      Illus 
trated.      8vo.     2 is.  net. 

GUARDIAN. — "Not   only  the  biography  of  a  prince   among  men,   but  also  an 
accurate  sketch  of  a  most  marvellous  chapter  of  Colonial  expansion." 


IN  THE  COURT  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Read  and  others  v.   The  Lord   Bishop  of    Lincoln.      Judgment, 

Nov.  21,  1890.      2nd  Edition.      8vo.      2s.  net. 
THE    ARCHBISHOP    OF    CANTERBURY    ON    RESERVATION 

OF    THE    SACRAMENT.      Lambeth   Palace,    May    i,    1900. 

8vo.      Sewed,      is.  net. 
THE     ARCHBISHOP     OF     YORK     ON     RESERVATION     OF 

SACRAMENT.     Lambeth  Palace,  May  I,  1900.     8vo.     Sewed. 

is.  net. 
CANTERBURY  DIOCESAN   GAZETTE.      Monthly.     8vo.      2d. 

devotional  3Boofcs 

BUILDING  THE  WALLS.      A  Book  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  for 

Family  and  Private  Use.      Pott.  8vo.      2s.  net. 
Cornish  (J.  F.)— WEEK  BY  WEEK.     Fcap.  8vo.      35.  6d. 
Eastlake  (Lady).— FELLOWSHIP:  LETTERS  ADDRESSED 

TO  MY  SISTER-MOURNERS.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
IMITATIO  CHRISTI,   LIBRI  IV.      Printed  in  Borders  after  Holbein, 

Durer,  and  other  old  Masters,  containing  Dances  of  Death,  Acts  of 

Mercy,  Emblems,  etc.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
Keble   (J.)— -THE   CHRISTIAN    YEAR.      Edited  by  C.    M. 

YONGE.     Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Kingsley     (Charles).  — OUT     OF     THE    DEEP:     WORDS 

FOR   THE  SORROWFUL.       From   the  writings  of  CHARLES 

KINGSLEY.      Extra  Fcap.  8vo.     35.  6d. 
DAILY   THOUGHTS.      Selected   from   the   Writings  of  CHARLES 

KINGSLEY.     By  his  Wife.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
FROM   DEATH   TO   LIFE.     Fragments  of  Teaching  to  a  Village 

Congregation.     With  Letters  on  the  "Life  after  Death."     Edited 

by  his  WTife.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
Maclear  (Rev.   Canon).— A    MANUAL    OF    INSTRUCTION 

FOR  CONFIRMATION  AND  FIRST  COMMUNION,  WITH 

PRAYERS  AND  DEVOTIONS.     32mo.     2s. 
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Maurice  (Frederick  Denison).— LESSONS  OF  HOPE.  Readings 
from  the  Works  of  F.  D.  MAURICE.  Selected  by  Rev.  J.  LL. 
DAVIES,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  53. 

THE  COMMUNION  SERVICE.  From  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  select  readings  from  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
MAURICE,  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  WILLIAM  COLENSO, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  i6mo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD,  AND  FELLOWSHIP  AMONG  MEN. 
By  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE  and  others.  Fcap.  8vo.  33.  6d. 

RAYS  OF  SUNLIGHT  FOR  DARK  DAYS.  With  a  Preface  by 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.  New  Edition.  Pott  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Welby-Gregory  (The  Hon.  Lady).— LINKS  AND  CLUES. 
2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Westcott  (Bishop).—  THOUGHTS  ON  REVELATION  AND 
LIFE.  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  WESTCOTT.  Edited 
by  Rev.  S.  PHILLIPS.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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INDEX  OF  NOTEWORTHY  WORDS  AND  PHRASES  FOUND 
IN  THE  CLEMENTINE  WRITINGS,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  THE  HOMILIES  OF  CLEMENT.  8vo.  55. 

Benson  (Archbishop).— CYPRIAN  :  HIS  LIFE,  HIS  TIMES, 
HIS  WORK.  By  the  late  EDWARD  WHITE  BENSON,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  8vo.  2 is.  net. 

J^IMES.— "  In  al!  essential  respects,  in  sobriety  of  judgment  and  temper,  in  sym 
pathetic  insight  into  character,  in  firm  grasp  of  historical  and  ecclesiastical  issues,  in 
scholarship  and  erudition,  the  finished  work  is  worthy  of  its  subject  and  worthy  of  its 
author.  ...  In  its  main  outlines  full  of  dramatic  insight  and  force,  and  in  its  details  full 
of  the_  fruits  of_ripe  learning,  sound  judgment,  a  lofty  Christian  temper,  and  a  mature 
ecclesiastical  wisdom." 

SA  TUR  DA  Y  RE  VIE  W.—  "  On  the  whole,  and  with  all  reservations  which  can 
possibly  be  made,  this  weighty  volume  is  a  contribution  to  criticism  and  learning  on 
which  we  can  but  congratulate  the  Anglican  Church.  We  wish  more  of  her  bishops  were 
capable  or  desirous  of  descending  into  that  arena  of  pure  intellect  from  which  Dr.  Benson 
returns  with  these  posthumous  laurels." 

Gwatkin  (H.  M.)— SELECTIONS  FROM  EARLY  WRITERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY  TO  THE  TIME 
OF  CONSTANTINE.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  45.  6d.  net. 

Hort  (Dr.  F.  J.  A.)— SIX  LECTURES  ON  THE  ANTE- 
NICENE  FATHERS.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d. 

TIMES. — "Though  certainly  popular  in  form  and  treatment  they  are  so  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  words,  and  they  bear  throughout  the  impress  of  the  ripe  scholarship,  the 
rare  critical  acumen,  and  the  lofty  ethical  temper  which  marked  all  Dr.  Hort's  work." 

NOTES    ON    CLEMENTINE   RECOGNITIONS.      Crown    Svo. 
4s.  6d. 
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Hort  (Dr.  F.  J.  A.)  and  Mayor  (J.  B.)—  CLEMENT  OF  ALEX 

ANDRIA  :    MISCELLANIES  (STROMATEIS).       Book  VII. 

The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction,  Translation,  Notes,  Disserta 

tions,  and  Indices.      8vo.      155.  net. 
Kriiger  (G.)—  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  LITERA 

TURE  IN  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES.    Crown  8vo. 

8s.  6d.  net. 
Lightfoot  (Bishop).—  THE  APOSTOLIC   FATHERS.      Part  I. 

ST.   CLEMENT  OF  ROME.      Revised    Texts,    with    Introductions, 

Notes,  Dissertations,  and  Translations.      2  vols.      8vo.      325. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.  Part  II.  ST.  IGNATIUS  to  ST.  POLY- 

CARP.    Revised  Texts,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  Dissertations,  and 

Translations.      3  vols.     2nd  Edition.      Demy  8vo.      485. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.     Abridged  Edition.     With  Short 

Introductions,  Greek  Text,  and  English  Translation.      8vo.      i6s. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—  •"  A  conspectus  of  these  early  and  intensely  in 
teresting  Christian  '  Documents  '  such  as  had  not  hitherto  been  attainable,  and  thereby 
renders  a  priceless  service  to  all  serious  students  of  Christian  theology,  and  even  of 
Roman  history." 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER.—1'  From  the  account  of  its  contents,  the  student  may 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  last  work  of  a  great  scholar,  and  its  helpfulness  as  an  aid  to 
an  intelligent  examination  of  the  earliest  post-Apostolic  writers.  The  texts  are  con 
structed  on  the  most  careful  collation  of  all  the  existing  sources.  The  introductions  are 
brief,  lucid,  and  thoroughly  explanatory  of  the  historical  and  critical  questions  related  to 
the  texts.  The  introduction  to  the  Didache,  and  the  translation  of  the  '  Church  Manual 
of  Early  Christianity,'  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  giving  at  once  an  admirable  version 
of  it,  and  the  opinion  of  the  first  of  English  biblical  critics  on  the  latest  discovery  in 
patristic  literature." 


Bernard  (Canon  T.  D.)—  THE  SONGS  OF  THE  HOLY 
NATIVITY.  Being  Studies  of  the  Benedictus,  Magnificat, 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  Nunc  Dimittis.  Crown  8vo.  53. 

Brooke  (Stopford  A.)—  CHRISTIAN  HYMNS.  Edited  and 
arranged.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Selborne  (Roundell,  Earl  of)  — 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE.     From  the  best  English  Hymn  Writers. 

Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
A  HYMNAL.     Chiefly  from   The  Book  of  Praise.     In  various  sizes. 

B.  Pott  8vo,  larger  type.    is.  —  C.  Same  Edition,  fine  paper,    is.  6d.  — 

An  Edition  with  Music,  Selected,  Harmonised,  and  Composed  by 

JOHN  HULLAH.     Pott  8vo.     35.  6d. 

Smith  (Horace).—  HYMNS  AND   PSALMS.     Ex.  Crown  8vo. 

2S.    6d. 

Woods  (M.  A.)  —  HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOL  WORSHIP. 
Compiled  by  M.  A.  WOODS.  Pott  8vo.  is.  6d. 
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Bell  (Rev.  G.  C.)—  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  IN  SECOND 
ARY  SCHOOLS.  For  Teachers  and  Parents.  Suggestions  as 
to  Lessons  on  the  Bible,  Early  Church  History,  Christian  Evidences, 
etc.  By  the  Rev.  G.  C.  BELL,  M.A.,  Master  of  Marlborough 
College.  2nd  Edition.  With  new  chapter  on  Christian  Ethic. 
Crown  8vo.  33.  6d. 

Gilbert    (Dr.   G.   H.)_  A    PRIMER    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION.      Based  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  its  Founder  and 

Living  Lord.      Crown  8vo.      43.  6d.  net. 
Joseph  (N.  S.)—  RELIGION,  NATURAL  AND  REVEALED. 

A    Series    of   Progressive    Lessons    for   Jewish    Youth.      Revised 

Edition.      Crown  8vo.      is.  net.     Leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  6d.  net. 
Knox      (E.      M.)  —  BIBLE     LESSONS     FOR      SCHOOLS'. 

Globe  8vo.     GENESIS,      is.  6d.      EXODUS,      is.  6d.     ACTS 

OF  THE  APOSTLES.      33.  6d. 
Lawson  (H.    N.)  —  THE  BIBLE   STORY.      For   Children  of 

all   Ages.       Revised   by   FREDERICK   P.    LAWSON,    M.A.,   Hon. 

Canon  of  Peterborough.      The  Beginnings  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

Illustrated.      Extra  Crown  8vo.      2s.  6d. 
Palmer  (L.   S.)—  LESSON  STORIES  FOR  THE   KINDER 

GARTEN  GRADES  OF  THE  BIBLE  SCHOOL.     Globe  8vo. 

35.  net. 

Sermons,  Xecturea,  Hfc&resses,  an& 


(See  also  'Bible,'  «  Church  of  England,'  '  Fathers') 
Abbott  (Lyman).— THE  TEMPLE.      Crown  8vo.      55.  net. 
Abrahams  (Israel).— FESTIVAL  STUDIES.     Being  Thoughts 

on  the  Jewish  Year.      Crown  8vo.      2s.  6d. 
Ainger  (Rev.  Alfred).— THE  GOSPEL  AND  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Canon  BEECHING.      Cr.  8vo.      6s. 

DAILY  NEWS.— "  We  think  we  can  safely  say  that  no  one  commencing  to  read  this 
volume  will  leave  any  single  sermon  unread.  Canon  Ainger  was  a  careful  and  conscien 
tious  writer,  and  composed  his  sermons  with  a  fidelity  to  literary  form  and  exactness  of 
expression  that  will  please  the  most  imperious  critic.  If  we  were  to  single  out  any  one 
quality  of  these  discourses,  it  would  be  the  close,  searching  analysis  of  human  nature. 
He  was  a  close  observer  of  human  life  in  all  its  strange  inconsistencies  and  varying 
moods,  a  shrewd  judge  of  motive  and  disposition." 

Allen  (V.  G.)— FREEDOM  IN  THE  CHURCH,  OR  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  CHRIST  AS  THE  LORD  HATH  COM 
MANDED,  AND  AS  THIS  CHURCH  HATH  RECEIVED 
THE  SAME  ACCORDING  TO  THE  COMMANDMENTS 
OF  GOD.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 
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Askwith  (E.  H.)— THE  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF 
HOLINESS.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SPECTA  TOR.—"  A  well-reasoned  and  really  noble  view  of  the  essential  pur 
pose  of  the  Christian  revelation.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  Mr.  Askwith's  work  will  be  widely 
read." 

Benson  (Archbishop) — 

ARCHBISHOP  BENSON  IN  IRELAND.  A  record  of  his  Irish 
Sermons  and  Addresses.  Edited  by  J.  H.  BERNARD.  Crown 
Svo.  35.  6d. 

Benson     (Margaret).  —  THE    VENTURE     OF     RATIONAL 
FAITH.      Svo.     6s.  net. 

TIMES. — "  With  a  fairness  and  moderation  of  statement  that  serves  her  purpose 
well,  Miss  Benson  handles  persuasively  the  old  theme  of  the  reasonableness  of  faith,  in 
face  of  the  difficulties,  historical,  scientific,  and  philosophical,  of  the  present  time." 

Bernard  (Canon  Ed.  Russell).— GREAT  MORAL  TEACHERS. 
Eight  Lectures  on  Confucius,  Buddha,  Socrates,  and  Epictetus 
delivered  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Crown  Svo.  35.  6d.  net. 

Bernard  (Canon  T.D.)— THE  SONGS  OF  THE  HOLY  NATIV 
ITY  CONSIDERED  (i)  AS  RECORDED  IN  SCRIPTURE, 
(2)  AS  IN  USE  IN  THE  CHURCH.  Crown  Svo.  55. 

Brastow    (Prof.    I  .    O.)  —  REPRESENTATIVE     MODERN 

PREACHERS.      Crown  Svo.     6s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MODERN  PULPIT.  A  Study  of  Homiletic  Sources  and 
Characteristics.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

Brooke  (Rev.  Stopford  A.)— SHORT  SERMONS.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Brooks  (Phillips,  late  Bishop  of  Massachusetts) — 

THE  CANDLE  OF  THE  LORD,  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  ENGLISH  CHURCHES.  Crown 

Svo.     6s. 

TWENTY  SERMONS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.     Crown  Svo.      33.  6d. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  INIQUITY.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 
NEW  STARTS  IN  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.      Crown 

Svo.     6s. 
THE    MORE    ABUNDANT    LIFE.       Lenten   Readings.      Royal 

1 6mo.      55. 

THE  LAW  OF  GROWTH,  and  other  Sermons.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
SEEKING  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  JESUS.  The  Bohlen  Lectures,  1879. 

Crown  Svo.      6s. 

LECTURES  ON  PREACHING  DELIVERED  AT  YALE  COL 
LEGE.      Crown  Svo.      6s. 
THE  PHILLIPS  BROOKS  YEAR  BOOK.      Selections  from  the 

Writings  of  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks.      By  H.  L.  S.  and  L.  H.  S. 

Globe  Svo.      3s.  6d.  net. 
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Brooks  (Phillips,  late  Bishop  of  Massachusetts) — contiitued. 

CHRIST  THE  LIFE  AND  LIGHT.  Lenten  Readings  selected 
from  the  Writings  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  D.D. 
By  W.  M.  L.  JAY.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Campbell  (Dr.  John  M'Leod)— 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.  6th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo  6s. 
THOUGHTS  ON  REVELATION.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  GIFT  OF  ETERNAL  LIFE. 

Compiled  from  Sermons  preached  at  Row,  in  the  years  1829-31. 

Crown  8vo.      53. 

Carpenter  (W.  Boyd,  Bishop  of  Ripon) 

TRUTH   IN  TALE.     Addresses,  chiefly  to  Children.      Crown  8vo. 

43.  6d. 

TWILIGHT  DREAMS.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 
LECTURES  ON  PREACHING.     Crown  8vo.      33.  6d    net 
SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    CHRISTIAN    REUNION.       Being  a 

Charge  to  the  Clergy.      Crown  8vo.      33.  6d.  net. 

TIMES.—"'  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter  treats  this  very  difficult  subject  with  moderation 
and  good  sense,  and  with  a  clear-headed  perception  of  the  limits  which  inexorably  cir 
cumscribe  the  natural  aspirations  of  Christians  of  different  churches  and  nationalities  for 
a  more  intimate  communion  and  fellowship." 

Charteris  (Prof.  A.  H.)— THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  ITS 
LIFE  AND  WORK.  An  Attempt  to  trace  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  some  of  its  Departments  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Chase  (Dr.  F.  H.)  — CONFIRMATION  IN  THE  APOS 
TOLIC  AGE.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  Edited  by 
GEORGE  HAW.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d.  net. 

Church  (Dean) — 

HUMAN  LIFE  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS,      Crown  8vo      6s 
THE  GIFTS  OF  CIVILISATION,  and  other  Sermons  and  Lectures. 

2nd  Edition.      Crown  8vo.      73.  6d. 
DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER,  and  other 

Sermons.      Crown  8vo.      45.  6d. 

ADVENT  SERMONS.      1885.      Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 
VILLAGE  SERMONS.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 
VILLAGE  SERMONS.      Second  Series.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 
VILLAGE  SERMONS.      Third  Series.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 

T/MES.—"ln  these  sermons  we  see  how  a  singularly  gifted  and  cultivated  mind  was 
able  to  communicate  its  thoughts  on  the  highest  subjects  to  those  with  whom  it  might 
be  supposed  to  have  little  in  common.  .  .  .  His  village  sermons  are  not  the  by-work  of 
one  whose  interests  were  elsewhere  in  higher  matters.  They  are  the  outcome  of  his 
deepest  interests  and  of  the  life  of  his  choice.  .  .  .  These  sermons  are  worth  perusal  if 
only  to  show  what  preaching,  even  to  the  humble  and  unlearned  hearers,  may  be  made 
in  really  competent  hands." 
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Church  (Dean) — continued. 

CATHEDRAL  AND  UNIVERSITY  SERMONS.   Crown  8 vo.   6s. 
PASCAL  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.      6s. 

Clark  (Dr.  F.  E.)— Clark  (H.  A.)— THE  GOSPEL  IN  LATIN 
LANDS.  Outline  Studies  of  Protestant  Work  in  the  Latin 
Countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  net. 

CLERGYMAN'S  SELF-EXAMINATION  CONCERNING  THE 
APOSTLES'  CREED.  Extra  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Coke  (Hon.  H.  J.)— THE   DOMAIN   OF   BELIEF.     8vo. 

\Au1iunn  1910. 
Davidson  (Archbishop) — 

A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  WINCHESTER,  Sept.  28,  30,  Oct.  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  1899.  Svo.  Sewed.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER  MARRIAGE  ACT,  1907. 
A  Letter  to  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  October  1907.  Svo. 
Sewed.  6d.  net. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  OPPORTUNITY.  Being  Sermons  and 
Speeches  delivered  in  America.  Crown  Svo.  33.  6d.  net. 

Davies  (Rev.  J.  Llewelyn) — 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  MODERN  LIFE.     2nd  Edition,  to  which  is 

added  Morality  according  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.      6s. 
SOCIAL    QUESTIONS    FROM    THE    POINT    OF   VIEW   OF 

CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.      2nd  Edition.      Crown  Svo.      6s. 
WARNINGS    AGAINST    SUPERSTITION.       Extra  Fcap.   Svo. 

2S.   6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CALLING.      Extra  Fcap.  Svo.      6s. 
BAPTISM,   CONFIRMATION,   AND  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER, 
as  interpreted  by  their  Outward  Signs.      Three  Addresses.      New 
Edition.      Pott  Svo.      is. 

ORDER  AND  GROWTH  AS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION    OF    HUMAN    SOCIETY.       Crown    Svo. 
3s.  6d. 
Day    (E.    E.)  — SEEKING    THE     KINGDOM.       A     Study. 

Crown  Svo.      6s.  6d.  net. 
Degroot    (Prof.     J.     J.     M.)— THE     RELIGION     OF     THE 

CHINESE.     Crown  Svo.      55.  net. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  CHURCH-GOER.      Second  Impression.      Crown 
Svo.     Gilt  top.      35.  6d.  net. 
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Donehoo  (J.  de  Quincey).— THE  APOCRYPHAL  AND  LE 
GENDARY  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  Being  the  Whole  Body  of 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  other  Extra  Canonical  Literature 
which  pretends  to  tell  of  the  Life  and  Words  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
cluding  much  Matter  which  has  not  before  appeared  in  English. 
In  continuous  Narrative  Form,  with  Notes,  Scriptural  References, 
Prolegomena,  and  Indices.  8vo.  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Edghill  (Rev.  E.  A.)— AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  EVI 
DENTIAL  VALUE  OF  PROPHECY.  Being  the  Hulsean 
Prize  Essay  for  1904.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

FAITH    AND    FACT.     A    Study   of  Ritschlianism.       Crown    8vo. 
5s.  net. 

Edwards  (Jonathan),  SELECTED  SERMONS  OF.  Edited 
by  Prof.  H.  N.  GARDINER.  i6mo.  is.  net. 

Ellerton  (Rev.  John).— THE  HOLIEST  MANHOOD,  AND 
ITS  LESSONS  FOR  BUSY  LIVES.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

English  Theological  Library.  Edited  by  Rev.  FREDERIC 
RELTON.  With  General  Introduction  by  the  late  BISHOP 
CREIGHTON.  A  Series  of  Texts  Annotated  for  the  Use  of 
Students,  Candidates  for  Ordination,  etc. 


5VO. 


Re-issue  at  Reduced  Prices. 

I.  HOOKER'S    ECCLESIASTICAL   POLITY,  Book  V.,    Edited 
by  Rev.  Ronald  E.  Bayne.     IDS.  6d.  net. 

II.  LAW'S  SERIOUS  CALL,  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  J.  H.  Overton. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

III.  WILSON'S    MAXIMS,   Edited    by  Rev.  F.   Relton.       3s.  6d. 


net. 


IV.  THE  WORKS  OF  BISHOP   BUTLER.      Vol.    I.    Sermons, 
Charges,  Fragments,  and  Correspondence.      Vol.  II.   The  Analogy 
of  Religion,  and  two  brief  dissertations  :    I.   Of  Personal  Identity. 
II.   Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue.      Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.   H. 
BERNARD,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.     45.  6d.  net  each. 

V.  THE  CONFERENCE   BETWEEN  WILLIAM   LAUD   AND 
MR.  FISHER,  THE  JESUIT.     Edited  by  Rev.  C.  H.  SIMPKIN- 
SON,  M.A.      Author  of  The  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud.      4s.  6cl.  net. 

ESSAYS    ON    SOME    THEOLOGICAL    QUESTIONS    OF    THE 
DAY.      By  Members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.      Edited  by 
.  H.  B.  SWETE,  D.D.      8vo.      I2s.  net. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOME  BIBLICAL  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  Members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Edited  by  HENRY 
BARCLAY  SWETE,  D.D.  8vo.  125.  net. 
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Everett  (Dr.  C.  C.)— THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ELEMENTS 

OF  RELIGIOUS  FAITH.     Crown  8vo.      53.  net. 
THEISM    AND    THE    CHRISTIAN     FAITH.         Royal     8vo. 
i os.  6d.  net. 

EVIL  AND  EVOLUTION.  An  attempt  to  turn  the  Light  of  Modern 
Science  on  to  the  Ancient  Mystery  of  Evil.  By  the  author  of 
The  Social  Horizon.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  net. 

FAITH  AND  CONDUCT  :  An  Essay  on  Verifiable  Religion.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Farrar  (Very  Rev.  F.  W.,  late  Dean  of  Canterbury) — 

Collected  Edition  of  the  Sermons,  etc.    Cr.  8vo.    33.  6d.  each. 

SEEKERS  AFTER  GOD. 

ETERNAL  HOPE.     Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster  Abbey.     Also 

8vo.     Sewed.     6d. 

THE  FALL  OF  MAN,  and  other  Sermons. 

THE  WITNESS  OF  HISTORY  TO  CHRIST.     Hulsean  Lectures. 
THE  SILENCE  AND  VOICES  OF  GOD. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THY  YOUTH.     Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects. 
SAINTLY  WORKERS.     Five  Lenten  Lectures. 
EPHPHATH A  :  or,  The  Amelioration  of  the  World. 
MERCY  AND  JUDGMENT.  A  few  words  on  Christian  Eschatology. 
SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES  delivered  in  America. 


SEEKERS  AFTER  GOD.      Globe  8vo.      is.net. 

Faunce  (W.  H.  P.)— THE  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAL  IN  THE 
MINISTRY.     Crown  8vo.      55.  net. 

Fiske  (John).— MAN'S  DESTINY  VIEWED  IN  THE  LIGHT 

OF  HIS  ORIGIN.     Crown  8vo.      35.  6d. 
LIFE  EVERLASTING.     Globe  8vo.     33.  6d. 

Foxell  (W.  J.)— GOD'S   GARDEN  :    Sunday  Talks  with  Boys. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Dean  FARRAR.      Globe  8vo.      33.  6d. 
IN  A  PLAIN   PATH.      Addresses  to  Boys.      Globe  8vo.      33.  6d. 

Fraser    (Bishop).  — UNIVERSITY    SERMONS.       Edited    by 

Rev.  JOHN  W.  DIGGLE.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Grane  (W.   L.)— THE   WORD    AND   THE   WAY:    or,    The 

Light  of  the  Ages  on  the  Path  of  To-Day.      Crown  Svo.      6s. 
HARD  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.     A  Study  in   the  Mind 
and  Method  of  the  Master.      Second  Edition.      Crown  Svo.      53. 

GREATHEART.       Some  Talks  with   Him.       By  a  Pilgrim.       Crown 
Svo.      33.  net. 
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Griffis  (W.  E.)  — DUX  CHRISTUS:  An  Outline  Study  of 
Japan.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  net.  Sewed.  is.  3d.  net. 

Harcourt  (Sir  W.  V.)— LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
CHURCH.  8vo.  Sewed,  is.  net. 

Hare  (Julius  Charles).— THE  MISSION  OF  THE  COM 
FORTER.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  Dean  PLUMPTRE.  Crown 
8vo.  73.  6d. 

Harrison  (F.)— THE  CREED  OF  A  LAYMAN  ;  APOLOGIA 
PRO  FIDE  MEA.  Extra  Crown  Svo.  ;s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — "Mr.   Harrison's  history  of  his  religious  opinions  will  be  followed  with 
sustained  interest  by  all  unprejudiced  students  of  philosophical  and  religious  thought." 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMMON  SENSE.  Extra  Crown  Svo. 
7s.  6d  net. 

_  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.  — "We  cannot  imagine  anyone  reading  Mr.  Har 
rison's  .essays  without  feeling  himself  braced  and  enlightened,  even  if  their  teaching  is 
not  accepted  as  a  full  and  sufficient  doctrine." 

Henson  (Canon  H.  H.)— SERMON  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
THE  QUEEN.  Svo.  Sewed.  is.  net. 

SINCERITY  AND  SUBSCRIPTION.  A  Plea  for  Toleration  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Globe  Svo.  is.  net. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BIBLE,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS  (1902- 
1904).  With  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS.  Addresses  on  Fundamental 
Christianity.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIBERTY  OF  PROPHESYING.  With  its  Just  Limits  and 
Temper  considered  with  reference  to  the  Circumstances  of  the 
Modern  Church.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Hicks  (Rev.  Canon  E.  L.)— ADDRESSES  ON  THE  TEMPTA 
TION  OF  OUR  LORD.  Crown  Svo.  33.  net. 

Hillis  (N.  D.)  —  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRIST  IN 
MODERN  LIFE.  A  Study  of  the  New  Problems  of  the  Church 
in  American  Society.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  HAPPINESS.  A  Study  of  Victory  over  Life's 
Troubles.  Extra  Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

Hilty  (Carl).— HAPPINESS:  Essays  on  the  Meaning  of  Life. 
Translated  by  Professor  F.  G.  PEABODY.  Crown  Svo.  55.  net. 

THE  STEPS  OF  LIFE.  Further  Essays  on  Happiness.  Trans 
lated  by  MEI.VIN  BRANDON.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
F.  G.  PEABODY.  Crown  Svo.  55.  net. 

Him  (Dr.  Yrjo).—  THE  SACRED  SHRINE.  A  Study  of  the 
Poetry  and  Art  of  the  Catholic  Church.  8vq.  [Aittiirnn  1910,. 
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Hobhouse  (Canon  W.)— THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD 
IN  IDEA  AND  IN  HISTORY.  Bampton  Lectures,  1909. 
8vo.  i os.  net. 

Hodgkins  (Louise  M.) — VIA  CHRISTI  :  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Missions.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  net.  Sewed.  is.  3d.  net. 

Hoffding  (Prof.  Harald.)  — THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RE 
LIGION.  Translated  by  Miss  B.  E.  MEYER.  Svo.  125.  net. 

Holder  (Rev.   W.  Garrett).      THE  OTHER-WORLD.     Crown 
Svo.    3s.  net. 

Hort  (Dr.  F.  J.  A.)— THE  WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  THE  LIFE. 

Hulsean  Lectures,  1871.      Crown  Svo.      6s. 
JUDAISTIC  CHRISTIANITY.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
VILLAGE  SERMONS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
SERMONS  ON  THE   BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE  (selected   from 

Village  Sermons}.      Crown  Svo.      35.  6d. 
VILLAGE  SERMONS.      Second  Series.      Cr.  Svo.      6s. 
VILLAGE  SERMONS  IN  OUTLINE.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 
CAMBRIDGE  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Hoyt     (Dr.    Arthur    S.)  —  THE    WORK     OF     PREACHING. 
A  Book  for  the  Class-room  and  Study.      Crown  Svo.      6s.  6d.  net. 
THE    PREACHER:    HIS    PERSON,    MESSAGE,   AND 
METHOD.      Crown  Svo.      6s.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (T.)— THE  MANLINESS  OF  CHRIST.  2nd  Ed. 
Fcap.  Svo.  33.  6d.  Also  Medium  Svo,  Sewed,  6d. 

Hutton  (R.  H.)— 

ESSAYS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MODERN  GUIDES  OF  ENG 
LISH  THOUGHT  IN  MATTERS  OF  FAITH.  Globe  Svo. 
45.  net. 

THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.      Globe  Svo.     45.  net. 

ASPECTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT. 
Selected  from  the  Spectator,  and  edited  by  E.  M.  ROSCOE.  Globe 
Svo.  45.  net. 

Hyde  (W.  De  W.)— OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  THEOLOGY. 

Crown  Svo.      6s. 
PRACTICAL  IDEALISM.      Globe  Svo.      55.  net. 

Illingworth    (Rev.    J.    R.)— SERMONS    PREACHED    IN    A 

COLLEGE  CHAPEL.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     55. 
UNIVERSITY  AND  CATHEDRAL  SERMONS.    Crown  Svo.    55. 
PERSONALITY,   HUMAN  AND  DIVINE.      Bampton  Lectures, 
1894.      Crown  Svo.      6s.      Also  Svo.      Sewed.      6cl. 

TIMEg.—"  Will  take  high  rank  among  the  rare  theological  masterpieces  produced  by 
that  celebrated  foundation." 
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Illingworth  (Rev.  J.  R.)— continued. 

DIVINE  IMMANENCE.     An  Essay  on  the  Spiritual  Significance  of 

Matter.      Cr.  8vo.      6s.      Also  8vo.      Sewed.      6d. 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.—"^  very  valuable  book.  .  .  .  Divine 
Immanence  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  service  to  Christian  truth.  It  combines,  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  profound  thought  and  clear  expression.  It  is  throughout  written 
in  an  interesting  style." 

REASON  AND  REVELATION.     An  Essay  in  Christian  Apology. 

Third  Edition.      Crowrj  8vo.      6s.     Also  8vo.      Sewed.      6d. 
CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER.    Being  Some  Lectures  on  the  Elements 

of  Christian  Ethics.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Also  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

TIMES.—"  We  should  like  to  follow  Dr.  Illingworth  further,  but  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  these  studies  are  rooted  in  deep  reading  of  things  and  men,  and  the  best 
thoughts  of  men,  and  the  fruit  should  be  plentiful  in  proportion." 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    TRINITY    APOLOGETICALLY 
CONSIDERED.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

LAYMAN.—  "Devoutness,  conviction,  earnest  faith,  intellectual  force  and  keenness, 
deep  spirituality— these  qualities  must  always  give  value  and  attractiveness  to  a  theo 
logian's  work  ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  as  in  those  which  have  previously 
come  from  the  author's  pen." 

Inge  (Rev.  Dr.)— ALL  SAINTS'  SERMONS,  1905-1907. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  net. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.—"  Those  who  heard  any  of  these  sermons  will  need  no 
pressure  from  us  to  get  the  volume  ;  those  who  did  not  hear  them  are  very  earnestly  re 
commended  to  buy  it. " 

Inskip  (Rev.  J.  T.)— THE  PASTORAL  IDEA.  Lectures  in 
Pastoral  Theology  delivered  at  the  King's  College,  London,  during 
the  Lent  term,  1905.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Jacob  (Rev.  J.  A.)  — BUILDING  IN  SILENCE,  and  other 
Sermons.  Extra  Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Jacob  (Rev.  J.  T.)— CHRIST  THE  INDWELLER.  Cr.  8vo.   55. 

Jevons  (F.  B.)— AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE  STUDY 

OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d.  net. 
JEWISH    QUARTERLY    REVIEW.     Edited  by  I.   ABRAHAMS  and 

C.  G.  MONTEFIORE.     Demy  8vo.      35.  6d.     Vols.   1-7,  125.   6cl. 

each.      Vols.  8-20,  153.  net  each. 
JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.     New  Series.      Edited  by  CYRUS 

ADLER  and  S.  SCHECHTER.     8vo.     35.  net. 

Joceline  (E.)— THE  MOTHER'S  LEGACIE  TO  HER  UN 
BORN  CHILD.  Cr.  i6mo.  45.  6d. 

Jones  (Jenkin  Lloyd).— JESS  :  BITS  OF  WAYSIDE  GOSPEL. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Jones  (Dr.  Rufus  M.)— STUDIES  IN  MYSTICAL  RELI 
GION.  8vo.  I2s  net. 

EXPOSITORY  TfM£S.—'-Thh  is  a  great  book  ...  It  is  the  work  of  a  man 
whom  mysticism  has  made  great,  and  who  now  rejoices  to  magnify  mysticism." 
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Kellogg  (Rev.  S.  H.)— THE  GENESIS  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

King  (H.  C.)— THE  SEEMING  UNREALITY  OF  THE 
SPIRITUAL  LIFE.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THEOLOGY.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THEOLOGY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS.  Crown 
8vo.  55.  net. 

THE  LAWS  OF  FRIENDSHIP— HUMAN  AND  DIVINE. 
Crown  8vo.  5s-  ne^ 

Kingsley  (Charles)— 

VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  SERMONS.     Crown 

8vo.     33.  6d. 

THE  WATER  OF  LIFE,  and  other  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.     Crown  8vo.     33.  6d. 
GOOD  NEWS  OF  GOD.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH,  AND  DAVID.     Crown 

8vo.     33.  6d. 

DISCIPLINE,  and  other  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
WESTMINSTER  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 
ALL  SAINTS'  DAY,  and  other  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     33.  6d. 

Kirkpatrick  (Dean).— THE  DIVINE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Its  Origin,  Preservation,  Inspiration,  and 
Permanent  Value.  Crown  8vo.  35.  net. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PROPHETS.  Warburtonian  Lectures 
1886-1890.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Knight  (W.  A.)— ASPECTS  OF  THEISM.      8vo.      8s.  6d. 

LETTERS  FROM  HELL.  Newly  translated  from  the  Danish.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Dr.  GEORGE  MACDONALD.  Twenty-eighth 
Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Leighton  (Prof.  J.  A.)— JESUS  CHRIST  AND  THE  CIVIL 
ISATION  OF  TO-DAY.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus  con 
sidered  in  its  Bearings  on  the  Moral  Foundations  of  Modern  Culture. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

Lightfoot  (Bishop)— 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY.      Reprinted  from  Dissertations  on 

the  Apostolic  A^e.     Crown  8vo.      33.  net. 
LEADERS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  CHURCH:  Sermons  Preached 

in  the  Diocese  of  Durham.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
ORDINATION  ADDRESSES  AND  COUNSELS  TO  CLERGY. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.    Crown 

8vo.     6s. 
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Lightfoot  ( Bishop ) — continued. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  ON  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  DURHAM,  25th  Nov.  1886.  Demy  8vo.  2s. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  WORK  ENTITLED  "Supernatural  Reli 
gion."  8vo.  Re-issue  at  6s.  net. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.     8vo.      145. 

BIBLICAL  ESSAYS.     8vo.     125. 

Lillingston  (Frank,  M.A.)— THE  BRAMO  SAMAJ  AND 
ARYA  SAMAJ  IN  THEIR  BEARING  UPON  CHRIS 
TIANITY.  A  Study  in  Indian  Theism.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Lindsay  (A.  R.  B.)— GLORIA  CHRISTI.  An  Outline  Study 
of  Missions  and  Social  Progress.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  net.  Sewed, 
is.  3d.  net. 

Lloyd  (Rev.  A.)— THE  WHEAT  AMONG  THE  TARES. 
Studies  of  Buddhism  in  Japan.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d.  net. 

Lucas  (Bernard)— 

THE   EMPIRE   OF   CHRIST.      Being  a  Study  of  the  Missionary 

Enterprise  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Religious  Thought.      Crown 

8vo.      2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FAITH  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.      8vo.      Sewed.     6d. 
THE  FIFTH   GOSPEL.      Being  the   Pauline  Interpretation  of  the 

Christ.      Crown  8vo.      35.  6d.  net. 

CONVERSATIONS    WITH    CHRIST.       A    Biographical    Study. 

Crown  8vo.      35.  6d.  net. 
CHRIST  FOR  INDIA.      Crown  8vo.  [Antttitiu  1910. 

Luther.— THE  LETTERS  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.  Selected 
and  translated  by  Margaret  A.  Currie.  8vo.  I2s.  net. 

M'Connell  (Dr.  S.  D.)— CHRIST.      Crown  Svo.      55.  net. 
Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh) — 

THE    ISLES    AND    THE    GOSPEL,    AND    OTHER    BIBLE 

STUDIES.      With  Portrait  and   Prefatory  Memoir.      Crown  Svo. 

45.  6d. 

BIBLE  TEACHINGS  IN  NATURE.      1501  Ed.      Globe  Svo.     6s. 
THE  TRUE  VINE  ;   OR,  THE  ANALOGIES  OF  OUR  LORD'S 

ALLEGORY.      5th  Edition.      Globe  Svo.     6s. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  NATURE.     8th  Edition.     Globe  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  FIELDS.    6th  Edition.     Globe  Svo.   6s. 
GLEANINGS  IN  HOLY  FIELDS.     Crown  Svo.      35.  6d. 
THE  CORN  OF  HEAVEN.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
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Marshall   (H.    Rutgers)— INSTINCT    AND     REASON  :    An 

Essay  with  some  Special  Study  of  the  Nature  of  Religion.     8vo. 
I2s.  6d.  net. 

Mason  (Caroline  A.)— LUX  CHRISTI  :  An  Outline  Study  of 
India — A  Twilight  Land.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.net.  Sewed,  is.3d.net. 

Mathews  (S.)— THE  SOCIAL  TEACHING  OF  JESUS  : 
AN  ESSAY  IN  CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CHANGING  ORDER.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  MODERN  MAN.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Maurice  (Frederick  Denison) — 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST.     3rd  Ed.      2  Vols.     Cr.  8vo.     7s. 

THE  CONSCIENCE.  Lectures  on  Casuistry.  3rd  Ed.  Crown  8vo. 
45.  6d. 

DIALOGUES  ON  FAMILY  WORSHIP.     Crown  8vo.     45.  6d. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE  DEDUCED  FROM  THE 
SCRIPTURES.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.  6th  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
45.  6d. 

ON  THE  SABBATH  DAY;  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
WARRIOR;  AND  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF 
HISTORY.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

LEARNING  AND  WORKING.     Crown  8vo.     45.  6d. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER,  THE  CREED,  AND  THE  COM 
MANDMENTS.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

Collected  Works.      Crown  8vo.      35.  6d.  each. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  LINCOLN'S  INN  CHAPEL.    In  Six 

Volumes.      35.  6d.  each. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  COUNTRY  CHURCHES. 
CHRISTMAS  DAY  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 
THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.     (Also  8vo.      Sewed.      6d.) 
PROPHETS  AND  KINGS. 
PATRIARCHS  AND  LAWGIVERS. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 
GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 
EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 
FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS. 
PRAYER  BOOK  AND  LORD'S  PRAYER. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE. 
THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
Milligan  (Rev.  Prof.  W.)— THE  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR 

LORD.      Fourth  Edition.      Crown  8vo.      55. 
THE    ASCENSION    AND     HEAVENLY     PRIESTHOOD    OF 

OUR  LORD.      Baird  Lectures,  1891.      Crown  8vo.      73.  6d. 
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MISSIONS— UNITED  STUDY  OF.  See  tinder  GRIFFIS,  HODGKINS, 
MASON,  MONTGOMERY,  PARSONS,  SMITH,  LINDSAY,  and 
ZWEMER. 

Montefiore    (Claude    G.)— TRUTH    IN     RELIGION,    AND 

OTHER  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     35.  6d.  net. 
Montgomery  (Helen  Barrett).  — CHRISTUS    REDEMPTOR. 

An  Outline  Study  of  the  Island  World  of  the  Pacific.      Globe  8vo. 

2s.  net.      Paper,  is.  3d.  net. 
WESTERN    WOMEN    IN    EASTERN    LANDS.      An    Outline 

Study  of  Fifty  Years  of  Woman's  Work  in   Foreign    Missions. 

Globe  8vo.      2s.  net.     Paper,  is.  3d.  net. 

Moorhouse  (Bishop) — 

JACOB  :  Three  Sermons.      Extra  Fcap.  8vo.      35    6d 

THE    TEACHING    OF    CHRIST.       Its   Conditions,   Secret,   and 

Results.      Crown  8vo.      35.  net. 

DANGERS  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.     Crown  8vo       ?s  net 
CHURCH    WORK:    ITS    MEANS    AND    METHODS.      Crown 
8vo.      35.  net. 

Morrison  (Rev.  Dr.)  — NEW  IDEAS  IN  INDIA  DURING 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  A  Study  of  Social,  Political, 
and  Religious  Developments.  8vo.  75.  6d.  net. 

Myers  (F.  W.  H.)— SCIENCE  AND  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 
Gl.  8vo.  45.  net. 

Nash  (H.  S.)— GENESIS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE 
THE   RELATION-  BETWEEN    THE    ESTABLISHMENT 
OF    CHRISTIANITY    IN    EUROPE    AND    THE    SOCIAL 
QUESTION.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 
THE  ATONING  LIFE.     Crown  Svo.      5s.  net. 

Nolloth  (Rev.  C.  F.)— THE  PERSON  OF  OUR  LORD  AND 
RECENT  THOUGHT.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Paget  (S.)  — FAITH  AND  WORKS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE.  By  the  writer  of  "  Confessio  Medici."  Extra  crown 
Svo.  35.  6d.  net. 

Parsons  (E.  C.)— CHRISTUS  LIBERATOR  :  An  Outline  Study 
of  Africa.     With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  HARRY  H.  JOHNSTON 
K.C.B.     With  Coloured    Map.     Globe  Svo.     2S.   net.      Sewed' 
is.  3d.  net. 

Peabody  (Prof.  F.  G.)— JESUS  CHRIST  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
QUESTION.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d.  net.  Also  Svo.  Sewed  6d 

JESUS  CHRIST  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER 
An  Examination  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  in  its  relation  to  some 
of  the  Moral  Problems  of  Personal  Life.  Crown  Svo.  6s  6d  net 

THE  RELIGION  OF  AN  EDUCATED  MAN.  Crown  ' Svo. ' 
Gilt  top.  43.  6d.  net. 
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Philipson  (D.)— THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  IN  JUDAISM. 
Extra  Crown  8vo.     8s.  6d.  net. 

Picton    (J.    Allanson).— THE     RELIGION    OF    THE    UNI 
VERSE.     8vo.      IDS.  net. 

Pigou    (Prof.  A.    C.)— THE    PROBLEM    OF  THEISM  AND 
OTHER   ESSAVS.     Crown  8vo.      33.  net. 

Plumptre       (Dean).  —  MOVEMENTS        IN        RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT.      Fcap.  8vo.      33.  6d. 

PRO   CHRISTO   ET   ECCLESIA.      Third  Impression.      Crown  8vo. 
Gilt  top.      43.  6d.  net. 

BOOKMAN, — "It  is  not  only  its  anonymity  which  suggests  comparison  with  Ecce 
Homo.  The  subject  is  the  same  in  both  books — the  method  and  aim  of  Jesus — though 
treated  from  quite  different  points  of  view ;  and  the  level  of  thought  is  much  the  same  ; 
the  easy  originality  that  cuts  a  new  section  through  the  life  of  Christ  and  shows  us  strata 
before  unthought  of ;  the  classic  severity  of  the  style,  the  penetrating  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  catholicity  of  treatment,  all  remind  us  of  Professor  Seeley's  captivating  work." 

CHRISTUSFUTURUS.    By  the  Author  of  "Pro  Christo  etEcclesia=" 

Crown  8vo.      53.  net. 

TIMES.— "  As  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  seeker  after  truth  as  Pro  Christo 
et  Ecclesia." 

ABSENTE   REO.      By  the  Author   of  "Pro   Christo  et   Ecclesia." 
Crown  8vo.      53.  net. 

GUARDIAN. — "Can  be  recommended  alike  to  those  who  like  the  tonic  of  having 
their  ordinary  ideas  earnestly  and  vigorously  challenged,  and  to  those  who  do  not." 

Purchas   (Rev.    H.    T.)— JOHANNINE    PROBLEMS    AND 
MODERN  NEEDS.     Crown  8vo.      33.  net. 

Rauschenbusch  (W.)— CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
CRISIS.      Extra  Crown  8vo.      6s.  6d.  net. 

RECENT  CHRISTIAN   PROGRESS.      Studies  in  Christian  Thought 
and  Work.      Edited  by  LEWIS  B.  PATON.      8vo.      123.  6d.  net. 

RELIGIOUS    DOUBTS    OF    DEMOCRACY.       Papers  by  Various 
Authors.      Edited  by  GEORGE  HAW.     8vo.     Sewed.     6d. 

Rendall  (Rev.  F.)— THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE   HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS.      Crown  8vo.      55, 

Ridding  (George,  Bishop  of  Southwell).— THE   REVEL  AND 
THE  BATTLE.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 

Robinson   (Prebendary  H.    G.)— MAN    IN  THE   IMAGE  OF 
GOD,  and  other  Sermons.      Crown  8vo.      7s.  6d. 

Robinson  (Dean  J.  A.)— UNITY  IN   CHRIST  AND  OTHER 
SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.      6s. 

Rutherford  (Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.)— THE  KEY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Sermons  preached  to  Westminster  Boys  in  the  Abbey.    Cr.  8vo    6s. 
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Ryle  (Rt.    Rev.    H.   E.,   Bishop  of  Winchester).  —  ON     HOLY 

SCRIPTURE  AND  CRITICISM.     Crown  8vo.     45.  6d. 
ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Schmidt    (Prof.    N.)— THE     PROPHET     OF     NAZARETH. 

8vo.      i  os.  6d.  net. 

Schultz  (Dr.  H.)— OUTLINES  OF  CHRISTIAN  APOLOGE 
TICS  FOR  USE  IN  LECTURES.  Ex.  Cr.  8vo.  75.  6d.  net. 

Seeley  (Sir  J.  R.)— ECCE   HOMO  :  A  Survey  of  the   Life  and 
Work  of  Jesus  Christ.     Globe  8vo.     4s.net.     Globe  8vo.     is.net. 
8vo.     Sewed.     6d. 
NATURAL  RELIGION.      Globe  8vo.     45.  net. 

Selborne  (Roundell,  Earl  of).  —  THE  CATHOLIC  AND 
APOSTOLIC  CHURCH.  Globe  8vo.  33.  6d. 

Service  (Rev.  John). — SERMONS.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Shepard  (Rev.  J.  W.)— LIGHT  AND  LIFE.  Sermons.  With 
a  Prefatory  Memoir  by  the  Ven.  HENRY  E.  J.  BEVAN,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Slicer   (T.   R.)  — THE   WAY  TO    HAPPINESS.     Globe  8vo. 

5s.  net. 

Smith  (A.  H.)— REX  CHRISTUS.  An  Outline  Study  of  China. 
Globe  8vo.  2s.  net.  Sewed.  is.  3d.  net. 

Smith  (Dr.  S.  G.)— RELIGION  IN  THE  MAKING.  Crown 
8vo.  53.  net. 

Stanley  (Dean). —THE  NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING. 
Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Sterrett  (Dr.  J.  M.)— THE  FREEDOM  OF  AUTHORITY. 
Essays  in  Apologetics.  Ex.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Stewart  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  Tait  (Prof.  P.  G.)— THE  UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE;  OR,  PHYSICAL  SPECULATIONS  ON  A 
FUTURE  STATE,  isth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Sturge  (Clement  Y.)— POINTS  OF  CHURCH  LAW  AND 
OTHER  WRITINGS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  LAW  OF 
THE  CHURCH.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Swete  (Rev.  Prof.  H.  B.)— THE  APPEARANCES  OF  OUR 
LORD  AFTER  THE  PASSION.  A  Study  in  the  Earliest 
Christian  Tradition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d  net. 

Talbot  (Bishop).— A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE 
CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  ROCHESTER,  October 
24,  25,  and  26,  1899.  8vo.  Sewed.  2s.  net. 
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Talbot  (Bishop) — continued. 

THE  CHURCH'S  FAILURES  AND  THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 

A  Charge  addressed   to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese  at  his  Second 

Visitation  in  the  Ninth  Year  of  his  Episcopate  and  in  the  Year  of 

Our  Lord  1903.     8vo.     Sewed,      is.  net. 
THE   CHURCH'S    STRESS.      Primary   Charge  to  the   Clergy  of 

the  Diocese  of  Southwark.     8vo.     Sewed,      is.net. 
THE  FULNESS  OF  CHRIST.     Globe  8vo.      is.  6d.  net. 
Temple  (Archbishop) — 

SERMONS    PREACHED    IN    THE    CHAPEL     OF     RUGBY 

SCHOOL.      Extra  Fcap.  8vo.     45.  6d. 
SECOND  SERIES.     3rd  Edition.     6s. ' 
THIRD  SERIES.     4th  Edition.     6s. 
THE  RELATIONS   BETWEEN   RELIGION  AND   SCIENCE. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1884.     New  Impression,  1903.     Cr.  8vo.      6s. 
CHARGE  DELIVERED  AT  HIS  FIRST  VISITATION.     8vo. 

Sewed,     is.  net. 

(i)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist;  (2)  The  Practice  of  Confession; 
(3)  Uniformity  in  Ceremonial ;  (4)  The  Power  of  the  Bishops. 

Temple  (Rev.  W.)  —  THE  FAITH  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.  Six  Lectures.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d  net. 

Templeton  (J.  S.)— A  LAYMAN'S  MIND  ON  CREED  AND 
CHURCH.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d.  net. 

TO  THOSE  WHO  SUFFER.  A  Heart  of  Compassion.  Crown  8vo. 
Sewed,  is.  net. 

Trench  (Archbishop).— HULSEAN  LECTURES.     8vo.     75.  6d. 

Tymms   (Rev.    Dr.   T.   V.)— THE    CHRISTIAN    IDEA    OF 

ATONEMENT.     Angus  Lectures.     Crown  8vo.      7s.  6d. 
Underwood  (Horace  G.)— THE  RELIGIONS  OF  EASTERN 

ASIA.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d.  net. 
Vaughan  (Dean) — 

MEMORIALS  OF  HARROW  SUNDAYS.     5th  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.      i  os.  6d. 

HEROES  OF  FAITH.      2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.      6s. 
LIFE'S     WORK    AND    GOD'S     DISCIPLINE.       3rd     Edition. 

Extra  Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
THE   WHOLESOME    WORDS    OF    JESUS    CHRIST.       2nd 

Edition.      Fcap.  8vo.      33.  6d. 

FOES  OF  FAITH.     2nd  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     35.  6d. 
COUNSELS  FOR  YOUNG  STUDENTS.     Fcap.  8vo.      2s.  6d. 
THE  TWO  GREAT  TEMPTATIONS.    2nd  Ed.    Fcap.  8vo.    33.  6d. 
ADDRESSES  FOR  YOUNG  CLERGYMEN.      Extra  Fcap.  8vo. 

4s.  6d. 

"  MY  SON,  GIVE  ME  THINE  HEART."     Extra  Fcap.  8vo.      53. 
TEMPLE  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo.     IDS.  6d. 
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Vaughan  (Dean) — continued, 

AUTHORISED  OR  REVISED  ?     Sermons  on  some  of  the  Texts  in 

which  the  Revised  Version  differs  from  the  Authorised.     Crown 

8vo.     7s.  6d. 
LESSONS  OF  THE  CROSS  AND  PASSION.     WORDS  FROM 

THE    CROSS.      THE   REIGN    OF    SIN.      THE    LORD'S 

PRAYER.  Four  Courses  of  Lent  Lectures.  Crown  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 
UNIVERSITY  SERMONS.  NEW  AND  OLD.  Cr.  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 
NOTES  FOR  LECTURES  ON  CONFIRMATION.  Fcap.  8vo. 

is.  6d. 
DONCASTER   SERMONS.     Lessons  of  Life  and  Godliness,   and 

Words  from  the  Gospels.      Cr.  8vo.      los.  6d. 

RESTFUL  THOUGHTS  IN  RESTLESS  TIMES.     Cr.  8vo.     55. 
LAST  WORDS  IN  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.     Globe  8vo.     55. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "These  discourses,  in  thought,  in  style,  have  so  much 
that  is  permanent  and  fine  about  them  that  they  will  stand  the  ordeal  of  being  read  by 
any  serious  man,  even  though  he  never  heard  Dr.  Vaughan  speak." 

Vaughan  (Rev.  D.  J.)— THE  PRESENT  TRIAL  OF  FAITH. 

Crown  8vo.     53. 
QUESTIONS    OF    THE    DAY,  SOCIAL,    NATIONAL,    AND 

RELIGIOUS.     Crown  8vo.      53. 
NATIONAL   OBSERVER.— "In  discussing  Questions  of  the  Day   Mr.    D.   J. 

Vaughan  speaks  with  candour,  ability,  and  common  sense." 

SCOTSMAN.— "They  form  an  altogether  admirable  collection  or  vigorous  and 
thoughtful  pronouncements  on  a  variety  of  social,  national,  and  religious  topics." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.—"  A  volume  such  as  this  is  the  best  reply  to  those  friends 
of  the  people  who  are  for  ever  complaining  that  the  clergy  waste  their  time  preaching 
antiquated  dogma  and  personal  salvation,  and  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— "  He  speaks  boldly  as  well  as  thoughtfully,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  is  always  worthy  of  attention." 

EXPOSITOR  Y  TIMES.—"  Most  of  them  are  social,  and  these  are  the  most  interest 
ing.  And  one  feature  of  peculiar  interest  is  that  in  those  sermons  which  were  preached 
twenty  years  ago  Canon  Vaughan  saw  the  questions  of  to-day,  and  suggested  the  remedies 
we  are  beginning  to  apply." 

Vaughan  (Canon  E.  T.) — SOME  REASONS  OF  OUR  CHRIS 
TIAN  HOPE.    Hulsean  Lectures  for  1875.     Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 
Venn    (Dr.    John).— ON    SOME    CHARACTERISTICS    OF 

BELIEF,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  RELIGIOUS.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 
Welldon     (Bishop).— THE     SPIRITUAL     LIFE,    and    other 

Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

SCOTTISH  LEADER.—"  In  a  strain  of  quiet,  persuasive  eloquence,  Bishop  Welldon 
treats  impressively  of  various  aspects  of  the  higher  life.  His  discourses  cannot  fail  both 
to  enrich  the  heart  and  stimulate  the  mind  of  the  earnest  reader." 

GLASGOW HERALD.— •"  They  are  cultured,  reverent,  and  thoughtful  productions.1' 

THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
"I   LIVE":    BEING    HINTS    ON    THE    CHRISTIAN    LIFE. 

Crown  8vo.      is.  6d.  net. 
THE  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  STATE.     An  Essay.     Crown 

8vo.      2s.  net. 
Wenley  (Dr.  R.   M.)— MODERN    THOUGHT    AND    THE 

CRISIS  IN  BELIEF.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d.  net. 
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Westcott   (Bishop)— ON   THE    RELIGIOUS     OFFICE    OF 

THE  UNIVERSITIES.      Sermons.     Crown  8vo.     45.  6d. 
GIFTS  FOR  MINISTRY.     Addresses  to  Candidates  for  Ordination. 

Crown  8vo.      is.  6d. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  RISEN  LORD.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  HISTORIC  FAITH.     3rd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s.      Also 

8vo.     Sewed.     6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  RESURRECTION.   6th  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  FATHER.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
CHRISTUS  CONSUMMATOR.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
SOME  THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  ORDINAL.     Cr.  Svo.      is.  6d. 
SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
ESSAYS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN 

THE  WEST.     Globe  Svo.     45.  net. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  LIFE.      Crown  Svo.     6s.      Also  Svo.     Sewed. 

6d. 
THE  INCARNATION  AND  COMMON  LIFE.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

TIMES.-"K  collection  of  sermons  which  possess,  among  other  merits,  the  rare  one 
of  actuality,  reflecting,  as  they  frequently  do,  the  Bishop's  well-known  and  eager  interest 
in  social  problems  of  the  day." 

CHRISTIAN  ASPECTS  OF  LIFE.     Crown  Svo.      75.  6d. 

CHURCH  TIMES.— "  We  heartily  commend  this  volume  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  .  '  .  The  Church  of  England  is  not  likely  to  lose  touch  with  the  people  of  this 
country  so  long  as  she  is  guided  by  Bishops  who  show  such  a  truly  large-hearted 
sympathy  with  everything  human  as  is  here  manifested  by  the  present  occupier  of  the 
see  of  Durham." 

/  ITERA  TURE  — "  A  sermon  of  the  national  day  of  rest,  and  some  attractive  per- 
sonti I  reminiscences  of  school  days  under  James  Prince  Lee,  are  among  the  choicest  parts 
of  the  volume,  if  we  are  to  single  out  any  portions  from  a  work  of  dignified  and  valuable 
utterance." 

DAILY  NE WS.- "Through  every  page  .  .  .  runs  the  same  enlightened  sympathy 
with  the  living  world.  One  forgets  the  Bishop  in  the  Man,  the  Ecclesiastic  in  the  Citizen, 
the  Churchman  in  the  Christian." 

THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  EMPIRE.    Cr.  Svo.     Sewed.    3d.  net. 
LESSONS  FROM  WORK.     CHARGES  AND  ADDRESSES.     Second 

Impression.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 
ADDRESS  DELIVERED  TO  MINERS,  July  1901.     Crown  Svo. 

Sewed.     6d. 

WORDS  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE.     Crown  Svo.     45.  6d. 
CHRISTIAN    SOCIAL    UNION    ADDRESSES.       Crown    Svo. 

COMMON  PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILY  USE.    Crown  Svo.     is.  net. 
PETERBOROUGH  SERMONS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

SCOTSMAN.-"  They  are  characteristic  prolocutions  of  an  eminent  Anglican  divine 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  both  within  and  without  the  Church  of  England. 

VILLAGE  SERMONS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

White  (A  D.)— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  WARFARE  OF 
SCIENCE  WITH  THEOLOGY  IN  CHRISTENDOM.  In 
Two  Vols,  Svo.  2 is.  net. 

TIMES.-"  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  and,  in  our^^ent   oneof 
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